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They Wanted 
Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment it used to be in 
the old days at home when mother brought on for dessert some baked 
apples or pieplant pie, or something else that was too common, and 
you had expected ice cream or shortcake at least? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O, and it is so delicious, refreshing, 
pure and wholesome, so “economical” and so easily prepared, that 
there is no reason why the little tots or anybody else should be disap- 
pointed in their dessert. 


Creamy Desserts 


That do not require any cream at all for making them, nor eggs or 
suzar, are made in perfection of Jell‘O—and of course they do not have 
to be cooked. 

‘To give you the best possible idea of “the Jell-O way” we will 
send you, free, a copy of the latest Jell-O Book, which gives full 
information on the subject, if you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there is a period when 
feeding is a most important factor, and often it is found that Jell-O is 
the one particular dish which satisfies the craving for something 
refreshing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. At any grocer’s. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” BOUGHTON, 1834 





Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, fétes, and pageants. A rich 
store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is yours with a 
Victrola and Victor Records in your classroom. 

What music did the Pilgrims know and use? The Cavaliers in Virginia? What 
music did they find here? 
























INDIAN MUSIC 
Original (Sung by Indians): Adaptation of Indian Themes: Idealization of Indian Themes: 
Medicine Song By the Weeping Waters Listig “From an Indian Lodge 17035 
White DogSong (2) —— Aooah (2) Her Blanket ) Indian Lament 74387 
Gamblers’ Song 17008. By She Watess of Minnstontn \isast Largo (“New World Symphony”) 74631 
Penobscot Tribal Songs 18444 Sioux Serenade " ‘ 705 
Papupooh (2) The Sacrifice 18444 _ Little Firefly 6470 
Direct Imitation: Ewa-yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee oo of ner te: — eng 64 ae 
fs di By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee }35617 gger Dance (“Natoma 70049 
nent a — Then the Little Hiawatha 
MUSIC OF THE PURITANS MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS 
Pealme: IN VIRGINIA 
Hi Psalm 107 bi7s46 Amaryllis 16474 
q Psalm 100 Irish Lilt 17331 
Old Rounds: Rinnce Fada 17840 
{ Early to Bed (2) Three Blind Mice May Pole Dance—Bluff King Hal is 
a (3) Good Night ps Minuet—Don Juan \7087 
~ Scotland’s Burning (2) Row, Row, Row Adeste Fideles 
{ Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening First Nowell bse 
ry Old English Singing Games: Rigodon (Rameau) 67201 
\ Looby Loo Sellenger’s Round 18010 
Oats, Peas, Beans 17567 St. Patrick’s Day 17002 
Jolly is the Miller Virginia Reel }rasse 
| London Bridge Money Musk 
Mulberry Bush 17104 Joseph Mine ae 
Round and Round the Village Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 27870 
ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN IN THE COLONIES 
Airs of Ophelia 17717 Have You Seen Buta Whyte Lillie Grow 64320 
The Girl I Left Behind Me 17597 Full Fathom Five 
Where the Bee Sucks y17702 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 17634 
O Mistress Mine 17662 
O Willow, Willow 35279 
When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy " Victrola XKV 
Greensleeves } 1772 especially manufactured 
: for School use 
; The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further Tidak aheidibinabMiah ie on 
information consult any Victor dealer, or write in thousands of schools. Many 








years’ experience has proved it is 
the instrument best adapted to all. 


“HIS-MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Educational Department round school yse. 


When the Victrola is not in use, 


This trademark and the trademarked Ray ic 
word “Victrola” identify all our produets. Vi T e M e Co. the horn can be placed under the 
Leok under the lid! Look on the label! ictor a Ik ing achine ‘ denger end the ne om 


locked to protect it from dust and 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, Camden, N. i promiscuous use by izresponsible 













Camden, N. J. people, 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appear through which any subscriber is 
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good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 


should reach us before February 10th, etc. understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstilutes, Associations, etc. | one’s time and attention. 
Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1919, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1920, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and 
can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your for- 
mor address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
We are compelled to ask this of our customers because of the increased charges 
imposed by banks for the collection of checks. Nearly every post office is now 
a Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 





Money Order. Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 





Starting Off the New Year 


E have every reason to believe that NoRMAL INSTRUCTOB- 
PRIMARY PLANS will be a better magazine in 1921 than ever 
before. At this date the number and quality of articles and 

other features in our hands, or planned for, assure us—and you—of 
advance issues crowded with worth-while material. The contents 
of the January issue will represent, in character and variety, what 
is to follow. Miss Cleaveland’s cover in colors and her double-page 
poster, and a rhymed story by Miss Best, will add the favorite “Cin- 
derella” to the correlated series that began last September. Mr. 
Lemos contributes “Humpety-Bumpety” and other interesting 
things to make. There will be another attractive poster calendar, 
and a jointed seesaw toy representing two lively puppies. Millet’s 
“The Knitting Lesson” will be the subject of the picture study. 
Among the leading articles will be “A Teachers’ Referendum on the 
Retarded Pupil,” by Dr. Chester L. Carlisle, who has done an im- 
portant work as Director of the Oregon state mental survey. Geof- 
frey F. Morgan, from his experience both as a superintendent and 
as a scoutmaster, contributes “The Public Schools and the Boy Scout 
Movement,” illustrated by official photographs of Scout activities. 


-F, A. Boggess writes on “The Teacher’s Road to Success” and 


Ruth Ewing on “Citizenship in Primary Grades.” The Pedagogical 
Page, “By Some of Us, for All of Us,” necessarily omitted in Decem- 
ber, will be resumed, and the Grammar and Primary departments, 
each a small magazine in itself, will contain, as usual, a wealth of 
practical suggestions and helps. Of particular interest on the en- 
tertainment pages will be a quaint and amusing play called “The 
Little Gray Man.” It is an adaptation, by Pauline More Wetzel, of 
an old Icelandic tale. 





It is with much regret that we have to announce the death of Miss P. S. 
Hallock of Wilmington, Del. This occurred October 21st. Miss Hallock, who 
was seventy-eight years old, had for nearly twenty years conducted the depart- 
ment of “Answers to Queries,” which had appeared in practically every issue 
of this magazine. Thousands of queries have been answered by her, satisfac- 
torily and authoritatively, her work showing extremely broad Lucwlladiee and 
alert comprehension, as well as the results of much research. Her material for 
the December issue was due here the latter part of October, and she was un- 
doubtedly engaged in its preparation when suddenly stricken. As all the in- 
quiries were in her hands we are compelled to omit the department from our 
columns this month. In addition to her work for NoRMAL INstTRUCTOR Miss 
Hallock devoted herself to the preparation of special papers, addresses, etc., 
many of which were left unfinished in her hands. This announcement of her 
death will explain to many the non-arrival of expected answers and material. 





' Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 





Singly and in Combination 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one yeat........ Boathouse sas savesavsacebes tes cscseal $2.00 )2 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..............:::cssccceeseseeeesseens 1.00 | = 
‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 69) ........cssecccscesereseeesssstsseseeee 060 | 2 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ......................064, 2.75 | $ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’? ..................0..... 2.50 4s, 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 3.25 32 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??...........cccccsssesesseee secsseeseecseeeeeeececeeees 1.50 | «& 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid......................666- Bho TONS |). -<s5000% 1.50 ne 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid .................ccesecseeeee cription on SR 1.25 | 3s 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...... Page 66) 1.25 | &5 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It??...........cccscccccesssecessseeeeeesseeeeeesesees 2.00 | Sf 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 | 33 
Every Day Plans, or $es'evs-testion Book... and ‘‘How I Did It’? ................... 3.00 FF 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 } oe 
Every Day Plans, raeYeirsBiaeieinmens and ‘‘How I Did It?’..w. 4.00 a5 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book....................,..cc0008 2.25 =r 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and *‘How I Did It’? 2.75 g § 
The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 1.75 | 2 2 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either Spcley’s Question Bo oe csescees 3.00 | = 3 

‘i # te (¢ (6  EitWear's Emtertainments & ‘Howl Did It’? 3.50 | Sa 

sbi vg es fe «8 Every Day Plans ................ccseeeeeeees 3.20 3§ 

bs 6 6 ‘cc “ 6c 66 ‘* and “‘How I Did It”? 3.70 ae 
Pathfinder 1 year with Hither Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 3= 

as BOE OE IE iissidehnssiincsehassncscinsstbbcbbbemesends ud 2.20 | E 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens | £ 

and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 

cents additional. For description of these books see page 10 of this number. J 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. aq 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e at er - Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current | 


events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 82 pages, but still published at the ular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases { A!! Postpaid Unless 
READ TH iM Hit til si 


iA 





_ Corn. 

LATTAS BOOK 

TEACHERS OUR BEST OFFER 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
plies with one of the following and 


ERS—The new edition is 9x14 





jo contains a pages —_ subtract $e from he we, Try it. 
weighs two pounds t represents orma nstructor-Primary 

rg efforts of several prominent i Plans, one year ..... areerae $2.00 

— educators who know the needs _ of Al Pathfinder, 2 yeah ccccececies > oo 

keane primary and rural teachers. The pllyianintnretvarrslf Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 2.00 

postpaid price is $1.00. 2 f Industrial Arts Magazine .... 2.00 

y " > 4 

ey YEAVOUUULUOHAOULLRURR AAG ingen lll School Century, 1 year ...... 1.50 


Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cell us supplies and pay only 50c 
» for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or 











National School Digest, 1 year 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 2.00 
National Geographical Magazine 3.50 























iti i ies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
pos an ey Fg egy nag Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Scientific American, 1 year.... 5.00 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: Cow, Blue Bird, and twenty-six other atterns on Woman’s Home Companion.... 2. 00 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.. Be heavy card board ready to cut out and make up. Pictorial Review, 1 year...... - 2 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............. One set with 100 brass paper fasteners, com- Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 . a 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... isc plete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. Etude, 1 year ..+.....-sseeees 2.00 Popular Educator, 1 yr..2.00 
16 Cock R Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches ..........+- 15c Brass Paper Fasteners, 34 in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c. Sec Sues Baa" 1.25 prom a — 1 hey 00 
e t , ristian crak year. .3.00 
16 eee ee eats Entertainment Books SUN EEW Wi andcnncscccccocs 1.50 Guide to Nature, 1 year.1.50 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches ,..---+--++++-+++- 15c Christmas Gems—good recitations...........+ 85e Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............++ 1Sc Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days..... oo 85e Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal ..........-cccceeeecceeess $ 7.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15e Christmas Celebrations .........ssseeeeeees 35¢ Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color..10c Thirty Christmas Dialogues and Plays...... 35c in set. State Prmiary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 

BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
_answers 
S 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Group of States; Any Map for History 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 








eS 


Any 

or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 

wise, 8x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 

United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 

8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 
Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 

Common White Drawing Paper, 629 or 9x12, 
per Ib., 25c; postage extra. 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; rkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; "Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. l6c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.. ; 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards.. 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards.. 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards. 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color ‘ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color..... .-20¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
Contents; The Little 

Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The = Beers; 
‘4 Proserpine; 

4 Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
H ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
4 The Ugly Duckling; Wise 
Hy Fairy; Apollo and the Py- 
j thon; The Coming of the 









H Prince; Little Match 
Seller; Golden Touch; 
Golden Fleece, and 27 


other stories equally a 
good. Large type, 17 illustrations. Cloth. toe 
Stories to Tell to Children, by — 1.40 





For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.75 
Good Manners for All Occasions........ : 1.50 
Dialogues for District Schools.......... 3 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues......... 35 
PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
ip Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
_ Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands...... 25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
2 autre language or gifts....... 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 











language or gifts.......15c 
Christmas Candy Boxes 


Construction Box, holly design, doz....... 18¢ 
Juvenile Design, cut ready to fold, half Ib. 
size, doz. 30c; hundred......... o0cee$ee00 
Holly, as above, doz. 35c, hundred......$2.50 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, name, color, fold, 18c 
Christmas Candles, 3 doz. 25c; Snow, box. 15c 
Christmas Folders, doz 50c and. $1; cards. 15c 
Calendar Pads, doz. 15c; five doz 
Christmas or Patriotic Poster, each Roses 30c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 32c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb. 

* 15c3 postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 Ibs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 ‘sheets 9, for‘ sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. - 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains 50c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.65; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 lbs., $1. 55., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt, 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 lbs., 
12¢; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 48c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24%x3%, inked 
ready to use ..... 35¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
80 Assorted Rub- 
ber Bands ...10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
ESOOEE céccces 10c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per det 202468. 225C 









LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 


market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs. $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, ‘medium quality, 84x11, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.50; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 
COPING SAW with 12 





6-inch blades ........ 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......2 20c 


Tube Mending Glue ....15c¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
Mother Lets Us wey “ 





Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener «+ $1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .....+.+- 30c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace ............ 6c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer..60c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions... -25c 





Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half. inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 2 
mats, with weavers....¢ 30c 


500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18¢ 

Standard Sex Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ 65 
Herself; Himself, each postpaid........ $1.35 
The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1.10 


New Primary Language Cards 

1 96 drawings with name 
in print and_= script as 
Each card 2!2x3 











shown. 

inches, printed alike on 

both | sides. About 150 

other words in print and 

script, including pro- 

nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
. conjunctions, etc., making 
a a vocabulary to prepare 


the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 











Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 


Easy Words to Color and to build sentence. *S, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 

Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side 

print, the other script, for four pupils. _ 

3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16 

3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pur ils 16 

544 Easy Sentences printed in script wit 
light red ink, to trace, for four pup) Is "12e 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., to noes, %-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 

Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 


sag each 15c; for four pupils........ 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 


Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 
44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........ 33¢ 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards........... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words..20c 
Parson’s Practical Ag me _—- = 
Parson’s Bookkeeping Made 





New U. S. 
line .B et dl 
or 





15c; dozen g jood lead pe 


3 lead, 55c; drawing pencils, 
Domest ec Science for the 
relia ipes and rules for serving.....25c 


" Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher. + -20¢ 











New Primary Number Cards for 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Writte 
Catbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 : 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
7% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 


postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
WUC; postage 
not paid. 
l-inch type, 4 lIbs., $3.55; postage extra 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2, 000 characters, . 


Popular Pictures 





Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
ene Angelu s; Glean- 
ers; Wi mill; Mother and ff 
Child; Da ance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. E ach 35 


$1; Order any 1! 
any half-cent Citas ofa 
Brown Pri -of 





L. pied 's 
Washington and Linco! in, 16x 
20, ea ach 20c; both for 35¢ 


50 Popular Pictures, %c size, assorted... .20 
Inter mediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 


48 Indians in native dress with names, 
aera . 7 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... 8c 


Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 fo 


4 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.75 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5" 


in., each postpaid. . .35¢ 

CALL BELL, ni ickel plated, 
good qualit diameter 3% 
EP OR I re 36¢ 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35c 

Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 
Devoe’s 8 color metal box 
School Paints with No. 7 brush.......... 45¢ 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1l2c 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diam 





Pumpkins; Jack -o’- Lant 

| her ea Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Holly ; Chick; Butter- 
Flo : E aster Lily; 








> " Leaves: Birds; 
One kind in a 





Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in Ww hich 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful. Price ....... -60c 
Teach paper Folding... .35c 
Teach Basket making. ..35 
i Ideal Domingo Cards...21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color....15 
Sewing Card Floss..... 12¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling. ..35c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25¢; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 
Parson’s Practical Drawing Book........20c 





J.S. LATTA, Inc. Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 

















The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you’ll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. . It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” Send f or Free Sample 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 
the best book for your school. We Also 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0. b, Chicago. |. nee 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at Everyday Songs, Fa- 
10c per copy, prepaid. 


Only 





(55) 


vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable: Bldg.,.Chicago 








Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
FALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils 
how to use muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be 
made the connecting link between muscular movement drill and automatic muscular movement handwriting. 


Fad sent lla Fr 


Bt LA Lee theraghe 

The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. 
The plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. THE WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPEL- 
LERS ARE ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double purpose—FIRST, enabling 
pupils to visualize quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship i in which they will be expected to 
write them. This plan increases greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving ample material for auxiliary 
penmanship lessons, thus BRIDGING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY ‘THE CHASM BETWEEN MOVE- 
MENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSBHIP has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy of practical penmanship. We 
maintain in the field a large force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are free to all school 
systems in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. Pittock Bldg, Portland, Ore. 




















HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


FOR CHRISTMAS, OR FOR SOME SCHOOL ROOM NEED. 
Everyone uses Christmas Cards, and our 25c ASSORTMENTS of 10 Assorted Post Cards, 
Card Enclosures and Folders sell readily to their parents, friends and neighbors. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale 
rate of 124c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, - - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















Guaranteed fetunt Pocketbook 


Bic cinerican tht 1921 Model. Combination Bille 
1 oto case, 3x4 3-4 inches closed 





aces for rene coins wt photos and check 
page Memo-Diary mful of necessary and interesting Infor- i 
mation. ‘Also sold ‘in : Very High Grade Black Morocco Grain} 
enuine Leather at $2.00, Brown $3.00 — your ‘Sunday|| 
opetbeok. Send stamps or money order. We insist on re-& 
burnin; money ff not satisfied. one - genni rf 
lree w! vorders or sent elone for 10c po: 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY. "Eetabtished 1906 : 
£06-8-10 W. Lake St., Dept.34-F, Chicago Incorporated1910 CMAN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gifts We Bring—A Christmas Pageant. 
By Nina B. Lamkin, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University School of 
Oratory and Physical Education; author of 
“America, Yesterday and To-day,” ‘The Pass- 
ing of the Kings,” ete. Illustrated. Boards. 
37pp. $1.00. T. S. Denison and Co., Chicago. 

This pageant was written in an- 
swer to many calls for Christmas 
pageant material. The author real- 
ized that there is accessible to anyone 
a great deal of very excellent Christ- 
mas material in the form of songs, 
poems, stories, etc., but that to the in- 
experienced festival or pageant direc- 
tor it seems quite a task to arrange 
that material and to create new ma- 
terial where it is necessary to do so, to 
fit into his plans. The pageant is 
adaptable for students of all ages, as 
well as for production by church or- 
ganizations. It has been given with a 
east of children from six to fifteen 
years old, also with high school boys 
and girls, and with university stu- 
dents. The directions for production 
are very definite and complete. There 
is also a second set of production 
notes for use when the pageant is 
given by a church. The costumes are 
so designed as to make them simple 
and artistic but inexpensive, suiting 
almost any community pocketbook. 
Eight full page half tones illustrate 
various scenes from the pageant. 


A Treasury of Hero Tales. Edited by Alice 
C. Bryant. Illustrated. Cloth. 134pp. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Nine stories of mythological heroes 
are included in this attractive little 
volume of hero tales. Beginning with 
the old Greek epic of Persius and his 
quest of the Gorgon’s head, repre- 
sentative tales from the Norse, Teu- 
tonic, early English, Danish, and Irish 
follow in chronological order, ending 
with the favorite Middle-English story 
of how Robin Hood met Little John. 
The editor of these stories believes 
that the use of the hero tale is an im- 
portant factor in developing the moral 
instincts of the child of seven, and 
that it should follow the fairy tale 
period. Continuing this sequence, she 
believes that hero tales of action and 
physical courage at ge the way for 
the appreciation of the higher type of 
hero, the man who lives for a princi- 
ple—the hero of moral courage. The 
book is illustrated with four full-page 
plates from drawings and paintings, 
and has an attractive cover picture 
in color. 


Common Science. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 405pp. $1.60. 
Also Manual of Information (for the teacher). 
Paper. 24pp. 20c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The author of this science textbook 
for upper elementary grades has suc- 
ceeded in producing a book that is 
radically different from the old “cut 
and dried” science book, both in its 
plan and its presentation. It is based 
on a collection of about 2000 ques- 


tions asked by several hundred chil- 


dren in the upper elementary grades 
over a period of a year and a half. 
These questions were sorted and class- 
ified according to the scientific prin- 
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con nose or head clear with 

ondon’s. It prevents infection, 

colds and catarrh. Just as im- steps for 

portant as cleaning the teeth, a) 
pupils 








We want school teachers to 

« know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to 4 

their boysand girls. 1200teach- 

ers accepted this offerlast season 











CATARRHAL JELLY 
—~a regular 


30%-size tube idl n 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s, ES 











Clip this Cou ” Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 











BOOKLETS ON . 
7 AGRICULTURE 20° 


Every Teacher Needs This Set 
VITALIZE THE TEACHING OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 
THE ROTATION PLAN 


VITALIZATION THROUGH ROTATION 
ee A COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR MIS- 


UTAH’S EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
UTAH’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
A GREATER WABASH VALLEY EMPIRE 
Sent for cost of postage and packing— 
5 cents each, set of seven, 25 cents 


INTERNATIONAL | HARVESTER COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL E EXTENSION — 
HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 
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| Craining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary. gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
Jour spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Piay Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Mi for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J} a staff of literary experts, Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. . Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
ae her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
H this, for over.one hundred members of the English 
mi faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
J Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
af) a are constantly recommending our courses. 
| blish The Writer's Library. We also publish The' 
Writer 's a Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
literary maz! 


ket. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Be aan cre 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


Dept.48, Springfield, = gga os 


Ph ann see 1897 INCORPORATED 1904) ¥ S 
D “A0UA Oh OR r 


[2B $1,800 to $10,000 a Year 


Accountants 


Bankers, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
and Secretaries. Thousands Needed. 


Ask for our 72-page book, “Guide to Business 
Success.”’__ It’s yaue. It tells how we will train 
you BY MAIL or AT COLLEGE for any of these 
good positions, and o* the position for you; how 
to develop your will power_and your brain power 
into money-making power, With the book, we send 
statements from bankerg and accountants telling 5 you 

ess-Pro- 










































that our Accountancy, Banking, and 
cedure Course is the best. Address 


Draughon’s College °3* 
Nashville, Tenn., or St. Louls, Mo. : 


JOURNALISM 


Magazines, Publishers, and Newspapers want Proof- 
readers. Proofreading is a high-salaried profession re- 
quiring only a good knowledge of English and natural 
intelligence. There are simple rules easy to learn by 
mail. SPECIAL LOW TUITION FEE TO TEACHERS 
Positions open with big publishers. Write today for 
full information. Publishers School of Proofreading, 
642 Foster Building, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 

















= =| 
‘Hicuer Enucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


pt Year Division 1, Chicago, Ill. bead | 


GOV'T POSITIONS 


secured by our unexcelled courses of civil service prepara- 
tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov’t. exami- 
nations and lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
99.50 per cent in Gov’t. examinations. Sample lesson, 
illustrated catalog and full particulars FREE. 

CIVIL ane ong CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

Box 331, Philadelphia. Pa. 

















TEACHERS 


Wanted: srogtnrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers , ete. Which ? Illustrated 100-page ee “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,” 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


E A BANKER 


in spare time for this attractive p 
sion, ag th ~ el are great opportunities. Gendatosce | 
for free book, **How to Become a Banke 
EDGAR G. an CORN, President, 
American School of Banking, 2 McLene Bidg., Cotumbus, o. 


°x" BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE «dive 


PREPARE TO EARN $100 7 AY MONTH. Graduates 
aced in positions. ETAILS FRE 
own's Home Study School. 314-S, Peoria, ils — 
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ciples needed to answer them. The 
text was then written, in an interest- 
ing and imaginative style which al- 
Ways appeals to children. Through- 
out the book the essential and dramat- 
ic features of a principle are em- 
phasized, so that the child immediately 
grasps the facts. The information 
given is always of a practical nature, 
and the knowledge gained by the 
pupils can be applied to the solution 
of their everyday problems in seeking 
the “why” and “how” of common oc- 
currences. Another special feature | 
is the use, of actual photographs of | 
‘ children conducting experiments or 
(in color) } | illustrating certain principles. Before 

ot sume giey Disember sete publication the material of the book 

PE omg ge! Pontes: Aaa. was successfully tested in a number 
isiiieeel aah “a athe a olltiens of schools through the use of mimeo- 
aaa Note “a es ie graphed editions. It has in this way 
shee iciieie a sor on gga proved itself thoroughly practical as 
be ma deemaae of "7 pad well as adaptab’e to either the indi- 
shines i salen. y vidual system of instruction or the 


usu ° 

CGEOR ‘on the tldheud is « cotnapyeaescamgge 
wonderful stimulus. The teacher should Writing Through Reading. By Robert M. 
use colored chalk, and the pupils : Gay, Professor of English, Simmons College, 
Boston. Cloth. 120pp. 90c. The Atlantic 

Monthly Press, Boston. 


“CHRISTMAS * 





should use colored crayons when oc- 
casions arise. ; ‘ 

iii, os eee dae de ben E As the title of this English text im- 
should be used, which means plies, it is a book of methods and ex- 


ercises in different kinds of rewriting 
or retelling another person’s thought. 


GOLD MEDAL While it is intended primarily for ad- 
CRAYONS vanced courses, the teachertin the 


elementary grades will find in it much 
“LECTURER’S “CRAYOLA suggestive material that she can adapt 
CRAYONS” CRAYONS” to her own needs. The book is also well 

A box of rich assortea A box of superior col- suited to those who wish to carry on 


or patente ae | | their English studies independently. 


Write for samples to The Elementary School Curriculum. By 
Frederick Gordon Bonser, Professor of Educa- 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


81-83 Fulton New York Cloth. 482pp. The Macmillan Company, New 


F.WITTON JA, 


oks, Seatwork Material 
and Entertainments 
| «210-Stationery and Supplies 
ésent without charge on request 
York. ge 


Rina a one eid A.FLANAGAN CeMPANY 
school curriculum . 

cussed in this heck. ‘The poe on ideben 52] SO. LAF LIN STREET 

in the =" — ber gp geen 
ee es ‘7 CHICAGO 
desirable new material have created 

!'a need for a constructive revision of 
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INEXPENSIVE. CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WRITE TODAY For Our Special Christmas Price List. 


RS a ‘ - xen | 

































No. 2511 











No. 2758 





No. 2758—This is the most distinctive number we carry. There are several designs, size 
about 34%4x5%4. The covers and inserts are engraved and the color work is by hand on each 
design. A handsome silk ribbon is used. A high grade envelope is furnished with each 
booklet. If you are looking for the best possible you will order several of this number. The 
designs are assorted. Price 15c each, $1.75 per dozen. 


No. 1325—There are sixteen designs of this series, slightly smaller than No. 2758, but of 
exceptionally beautiful manufacture. Harmonizing, heavy quality silk ribbon is used on 
all. Covers and inserts are neatly engraved in attractive colors and the booklets are either 
paneled or edged in color. This kind of work is found only on the most expensive booklets. 
Three designs are hand-colored. Envelopes to match, furnished gratis. Price 10c each, any 
quantity assorted. 


No. 4054—Eighteen designs make up the assortment illustrated in the accompanying cut. 
The covers are mottled or linen finish and are among the neatest designed this season. Fine 
quality ribbon is used and the edges are beveled and finished with gold leaf. The coloring 
is wonderful. Three designs are of a new open work pattern on the cover, an innovation 
this season. Price 10c each, $1.10 per dozen. Envelopes to match. 


No. 2519—This is a folder of several unique designs with a steel die and engraved cover 

















in colors and a legend engraved on the inside. There are sixteen designs which will delight No. 3913 Elite Folder 
you and an envelope to match is furnished with each folder. The colors are very delicate 
and the cards are original and tasty. Price 5c each. { IMPERIAL ART SERIES 
No. 4070—Hand-colored folders that ordinarily sell in art stores for double the price make White covers with flowers in natural colors and titles in gold, 
up this assortment. They are all hand-colored and there are twenty designs each with an = it 4%x6%, 16 pages of heavy enameled paper, beautifully printed in 
envelope to match. They are a special bargain at the price we are quoting of 60c per dozen. 10 ) colors and interspersed with flowers in natural colors, a revelation 
for beauty and economy in price. 


No. 2511—Single cards, about 4x5, paneled, steel die and engraved, 12 handsome designs. 


Neat, attractive and distinctive, they mark the height of careful manufacture. A place is Greet, These are the titles: ‘Christmas Token,” “Christmas Tide,” 


“Rose Leaves,” ‘‘Friendship Thoughts,” “Violets to Greet You,”’ 
“Forget-Me-Nots.” Publisher’s price 25c. Our price, 20c each. 


Write today for our special Christmas price list which contains 


provided on the face of the card for signature. They are and appear of expensive style but 
our price this season makes them a very profitable purchase. Price 60c per doz., with en- 








— is L : - ~ » ‘ - = 

No. 3913—Gilt and beveled edge folders, mottled or linen finish, printed by the offset x Ou a ee ee Sey Foe, Seem, 
process in colors more handsome than you can imagine with a neatly printed legend on the  t. en Sees een 
inside these folders are sure to please. There are 86 different designs making it possible to - Please do not send stamps. On all orders less than $1.00 include 
purchase a - Bocas ae —-. aoe are full hag ny — and will 10e extra for postage. 
prove one 0: e biggest sellers this season. nvelopes to matc ce ea 
Fae og gy yao Value. gy oe vy folders . colors each —_ an ry ne J OHN WILCOX P UBLISHING Co., Inc. 

: i i k ice, but re wi 
ou wouldn't believe it possible to make them at the price, but we are sure they please Dept. 12. COOPERSTOWN, N. ¥Y. 


you. Only 25c per dozen with envelopes. 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do withit. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 



























The Key to Success is the ony to remem- 
ber. I can make your mind an infallible classi- “ 
fied index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop seif-control, overcome 
bashfulness, forgetfulness, ad- 
Gress an audience. Basy. 2: years’ 
Write Today {gr freq borkiet. scar. 
Suter ir ose 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dep. 179) 1041 Chicago Av. Evanston, 


LAW sscom antes. 


This is the only law school in the U, 8. which conducted a 
standard resident school and gives its students identically 
the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified and 
authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws — 
LL. B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures deliveredin 

















classrooms and especially revised for our students by a large 
corps of prominent, practicing lawyers. Our Law Library 
consists of 24 volumes (bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous cost exclu- 
sively for the use of our students by one of the largest and 
most reliable law book publishers in America. Written guar- 
antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. $60.00 
course in Oratory and PublicSpeaking given free. Thousands 
of successful graduates. Only school of its kind in America. 
Established in 1910. Write today for Illustrated Catalog 
which will give you the Facts — the Proof— the Evidence. 


Hamilton College of Law, 505 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


Publishes 
cash art as- 
. d signments. 

MAGAZINE lessons an 

: _ articles on 

Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 

~ trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 

™ Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
< formation for artists and art students. 

4 —_ or money refunded. 20¢ a copy, $1 a year. 

end $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 623, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Vel R3 pJeler: AG 
eyey® WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 


ihtin your own home. e show you 

how to turn your ideas into dollars. 

bd Demand increasingly greater than supply. 

Easy, fascinating, instructive work. 

No experience necessary, just common sense and our help 

to make your ‘‘happy thoughts’’ and daily exercises into 

scenarios. Inthe lives of all people--in YOUR life--are many 

incidents that will make heart appealing photoplays the pro- 

ducers are looking for. Write now for our Free book of 
cial price and prize offer. 

College, Bx 278-1-55,Chicago 

O 











valuable information and §| 
| Chicago Photoplaywri, 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


NEEDED BADLY 


(MEN --- WOMEN) 
$1600---$3800 


Permanent positions, short working hours, no lay-offs. 
Annual vacation with pay. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, 
St. Louis, Mo. He conducted Government Examinations. 


Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in 5 evenings home study; 
then acquire speed with K. 1. Short- 
hand. Amazingly siento, easy. 
Approved by experts. rite dicta- 
jon, messages, etc., rapidly as 
spoken, after brief, pleasant prac- 
tice. Favorite wi for personal 
use ; make notes at lectures, meet- 
ings; keep confidential diary. Big 
belp in any profession or business ; 
eid in your career. Used in Arm: 
Navy, courts, commercial schools; py _pa 
phers, teachers. Slight cost. K, t. Sho 
including YOU. Proof Lessons, Refund 
mopials free, vostpaid. Address: 
* EH-191 StationF, 






























vy 
blic and private stenog- 
rthand--for busy peovle, 
an 





NEW YORK CITY 


with Testi 
KING INS 





Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants, Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 





COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the curriculum. The first eight chap- 
ters are devoted to the development 
of fundamental, principles of selec- 
tion, related vitally on the one hand 
to the aims and activities of life, and 
on the other to the nature and needs 
of children. The second part of the 
book offers a suggestive curriculum, 
based on these principles. The proj- 
ect method is given a prominent 
place in the discussion because of its 
relative importance in the recent de- 
velopment of pedagogical methods. 


Elementary English, Spoken and Written— 
Book I, and Book II. By Lamont F. Hodge, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, New 
York; and Arthur Lee, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clinton, Missouri. Illustrated. Cloth. 
372pp.; 490pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

The authors of these two English 
texts have endeavored to include all 
that is essential to cover adequately 
an elementary course of study in 
grammar, composition, and corrective 
English. The simple forms and prin- 
ciples of grammar are developed in- 
ductively and supplemented by a large 
number of exercises intended to give 
the pupil.abundant opportunity for 
application.» The books especially em- 
phasize oral composition, not only as 
an aid to correct speech but also as a 
preparation for written, composition. 
The pupil is given many opportunities 
for speaking and writing about the 
things in which he is especially inter- 
ested. Another helpful feature is the 
including of frequent exercises for 
correct usage, which will assist in cor- 
recting common speech errors ac- 
quired by the children. Mechanically, 
the books are very attractive; the 
typography is excellent and well ar- 
ranged, and the many useful half 
tones and line drawings add to their 
attractiveness. 


The Children’s Story Garden. Collected by 
a committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Anna Pettit Broomell, Chair- 
man. Illustrated by Katharine Richardson 
Wireman and Eugenie M. Wireman. Cloth. 
247pp. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


The aim of this book of children’s 
stories is to teach ethics and religious 
truths without obvious moralizing. 
The moral is left unspoken, yet the 
ethical motive is unmistakably what 
parents and teachers wish to implant 
in children’s minds. The compilers 
felt the need of a children’s book that 
is neither “goody-goody,” nor yet of 
the type brought about by the reaction 
from these highly moralistic stories. 
The contents are as varied as they 
are interesting. The stories are all 
bound together with one idea—that of 
making the Christian ideal of life in- 
teresting, comprehensible and desir- 
able to children. In the appendix is 
an especially valuable list for locating 
stories to illustrate particular points, 
and it has, underneath each topic, 
references to stories in other acces- 
sible books. 


Nature Study (5 volumes.) By John Brad- 
ford Craig, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Illustrated. Cloth. Third Grade—145 
pp. $1.00; Fourth Grade—140pp., $1.12; Fifth 
Grade—i66pp., $1.12; Sixth Grade—154pp., 
$1.20; Teacher’s Manual—224pp., $2.00. Mc- 
Indoo Publishing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

It may be permissible to divide chil- 
dren’s nature study books into three 
classes: those that are “scientific for 
science’s sake,” as Superintendent 
Davidson of Pittsburgh says; those 


LINGOLN-JEFFERSON, UNIVERSITY.-2 


i liege, Theologica . acy, Business and Grad- 
ino bckoola. Usual degrees granted. Lock Box 2398, CHICAGO. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Law, Real Estate, Salesmanship, Auto, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 
Servion, Business, Hi ch webeot, Sak re Ue thoroughly 
mal c 1 a . 

_ " CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, ‘Ohio 











High School Course 
in Two Years Fas 


Spare 
comp! and simplified high school course that you 
can foul, in foe peace: Meets aul cortege patranse repair: 


ments. pared b; b 

his { rtunity. 
gyersice and academics. his is your opportuni 
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for booklet 
er. Write today~ NOW. 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


Home Office, 
Boise, Idaho 


Positively Largest Western Agency 


Free Registration - - Emergency Vacancies 




















TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 
FREE ENROLLMENT a 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Can place you outright in the better paying positions. 
Rural $1100 to $1400 ; Grades $1200 to $1600; High ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


























School var ed en $2000 ; many special positions. Write 
us immediately, 
: OTHER OFFICES: Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; 
|_See May issue page 73 for enrollment blank. ©. Chicago,’ Iilincis; Minneapolis,’ Minnesota. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =" *"*New vorx 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good icture of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 

314 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ANY, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE 
FREE 




















4lst year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


REGISTRATION 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, eerie Sontnenen” ct 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ““"resrrcamisererc 
PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ AGENGY re ea ae 


HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 




















The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Wy oming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $100 125. Minimum requirement six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high schoo] teachers Address . State Teachers Employment Bureau, Capito! Bidg., Cheyenne, Wye. 


mm __ YOUR FUTURE 
gg Fe 


lies in the Art of Expression 


Its study wi's make you more suceessfu! and 
increase your popularity and 


WE TEACH 


hundred: ited. All kinds. 

ELOCUTION | TEACHERS, corr peions Bor new fr 

oliday and spri 1€8. : it 

Whatever bi te nl ition, Teacher-Sc oolboard Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
‘ou can improve by our course in Public 


reading and 1, | TEACHERS PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 
Hralaing " Mothebe and teachern canister | Choice positions for qualified teachers, Address: 
sap Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


theiz children to recite 
Home Study High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 











Texas Teachers’ Bureall Sf t2gsiete bute: 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
'C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 





























Send Ge. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 MeLean Avenue, Dept. 8, Detroit,Mieh, | log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. O- 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"sashuz.ags" 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


juatee receive 
lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 
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WHAT CAN’T BE SEEN 
CAN’T BE IMAGINED 

EVEN the most fantastic things your mind can picture 
must resemble objects—or combinations of them— 
_ eyes have beheld. The most imaginative pupils 
ecome the most advanced when imagination is devel- 


oped and trained by accurate observation of things that 
are. From a knowledge of these come the things to be. 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPES 


bring to youthful visions the minute objects otherwise invisible and stir the imaginative instinct 
wherein lies progress. Don’t ask your scholars to try to imagine—for instance—the molecular 
structure of a bit of steel. Let them see it through the lenses of a Bausch & Lemb Microscope. 


' BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
p: 407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
f Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopti 


= ne and Instruments, ic 
Navy, Searchiight Rejiectors, Stereo-briem Bi 


‘alopticons), Ophthal- 
us, Range Finders and Gun-Sights A and 
rs, Magnifiers, and ‘Other EigheGrads, Ontieer Ft Bog 











may see 
better and farther 
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No Schoolroom 
is Complete 


Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
bon Brown Pictures of 
Noted Americans on 
the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16"x 20" 
! aS: | framed in Handsome 
| | Polished Solid Wood, 
withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow » Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving 
away these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames 
aud GLASS FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! 
We have placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the 
past few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 


Our New 


President 


The good people of the United 
States have chosen Warren G. 
Harding to be their President 
for the next four years. 

Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the schoolroom. 
Our plan makes it easy for you 
to get one of these Large Carbon Brown pictures, size 16 x 20 
inches in Handsome Solid Wood Frame with GLASS FRONT 
and Dust Proof Back, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL 
COST. What better premium could you possibly desire? Just 
a few minutes easy work on the part of the children brings this 
rich reward! Something they can point to with pride as having 
earned it themselves! Do not confuse our Large Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. 
Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY! 
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_ FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
an FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Read Our Wonderful.Offers ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—-“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL: COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal 'Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Suves time and never 
breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time | 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any ume for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








We Have’ Recently « Secured 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery. charges 
prepaid. 








REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


io We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sitty days in which to complete the 
sale if oe ty As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 
from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 
ctures oe you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 
‘ershing and Foch, you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last = Medio, 
mply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that nk oop are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Religious | upapabaline tse yy 5 2g aaah tae ta ome en 

Pictures} ene osorne toqenity Go, Carden, New Toke 
We also carry a full ; Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 
line of Religious Pic- | ?omit sou the proceeds as soon as the pemaiis are dlaponed of it bs 
tres which ae given 1250151 ofthe Rabe'oylamlus wifen aes oer," wend Ot 
GROSS SALES. ion. I. SHIP Pencils 20.....ccereccevecccccccccccccsesscessccsccces 
Write for Illustrated 1 >? Ue iets cecctiaatiinns 
Folder giving full in- Name OF BONGO sc scccciccses Name of Teache?. .ccccccccessccccce 
formation. PET OE. NOMMNO sc é inc dnédas beebees cckecess StAtOs se ccecsesee aoe 


BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL. 
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Christmas Greeting Booklets for Public 
or Sunday School Classes fF 


Printed to Your Order, Gives You an Individual 
Gift Not to be Bought Elsewhere. 


STYLE 8: Design as noted in opposite engraving, 
3%x6¥% in. in size, cover embossed from steel dies 
in colors, 8 inside pages printed from engraved litho 
plates, and contain an illustrated Christmas poem 
and other sentiments, united with a silk tassel. 
Photo of Teacher or that of building on cover if 
wanted. Send photo to be copied. 











SEND COPY: District No. of your school, county, 
state, names of school officers, your name, and 
names of your pupils. For Sunday School Gifts 
send name and number of your class, teacher’s 
name, Supt. and Pastor and names of class. 





PRICES: 10 or less $1.75, additional ones 9 cents each. 
With Photo, 10 or less $1.95, additional ones 11 cents each. 
Each souvenir is enclosed in an envelope. 


SAMPLES: We willsend samples, and will appreciate a stamp ; 
when convenient for you to send same. Write for samples today. [i:; v 


Christmas Greetings for Friends and Relatives 


SPECIAL STYLE X: A series of r- 
assorted booklets as _ described 
above, with an individual greeting 
printed and a line for your signa- 
ture. An appropriate remembrance 
for your friends and relatives. 


F  Qhau jun and peace and plenty q 
ae ra sewsonblrses 4 

Amb tarry in fhe New Dear 
io bring von happiness en 
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PRICES: 
10 or less $1.00; additional ones 5c each. 
With Photo $1.50; additional ones 7c each. 
Each booklet enclosed in an envelope. 
Special: 5 assorted samples, without Photo 
for 40c, 
Opposite engraving ‘only shows one design, 


W. E. SEIBERT, Box N, 











Uhrichsville, Ohio 
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Popular 
COLOR MEDIUMS 

of Unsurpassed Advantages 
to Every Student and 

Teacher 


Order these 

three Color Specialties 

today from your 
Stationer 











THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
**PIONEER CRAYON MFG.’’ 


EW YORK 
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er Suen? r: Perfect Duplicator K 


Print | Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc.’ 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always |; 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


* Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a K 
Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. » 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, » 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one Jetter in the regular way, putit on ,! 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors ” 
So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used several times each day. 








at the same time. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $6.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, : 


¥ Y, 
bpp Pp pple yop ppp popol. 





or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 
A J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Some of Our Recent Publications: 
Graded Language and Composition—For Grades III to VIII 


See page 68 for description and prices, 

Happy Hour Readers—Books I and II for First Grade 
See page 14 for description and prices. 

Making Americans—For the Teaching of Americanism 
See page 69 for description and prices. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fall Stock of Books Carried at Both Offices. Order from Nearest Point. 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


that gush about the beauties “and won- 
ders of nature and are neither scienti- 
fic nor literary; and those occasional 
books that are based on a definitely 
constructive idea, are cnvttetionlly and 
expertly put together, and tell what 
children want to know and should 
know about nature in as compact and 
attractive a way as possible. Mr. 
Craig’s series, covering, to date, the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 
and including a Teachers’ Manual as 
a separate volume, will appeal to the 
teacher who has wished for the right 
thing in this field. These books are es- 
sentially practical. They are careful- 
ly graded, avoiding, on the one hand, 
the error that a child of nine can be 
satisfied with nature fairy tales, and 
on the other the error, perhaps as com- 
mon, that a boy or girl of twelve will 
tolerate a prosily written science book. 
What both want is facts interestingly 
told. Each of Mr. Cvraig’s volumes is 
carefully adapted io a _ particular 
grade, from the one concerned with 
the third grader’s world of animals 
and flowers to that which is devoted to 
the sixth grader’s vegetable garden. 
The binding and make-up of the books 
give them a workmanlike appearance. 
They are full of illustrations that real- 
ly illustrate, definitely and accurate- 
ly—color plates, photographs, and 
drawings; and their subject matter 
and style, combined with large type 
and helpful paragraphing, make them 
suitable not only as science texts but 
as readers. That they are scientifical- 
ly reliable and pedagogically sound is 
attested by the comments of superin- 
tendents and nature study supervisors. 


America First—One Hundred Stories from 
Our Own History. By Lawton B. Evans. Illus- 
trated by Milo Winter. Cloth. 454pp. $2.50. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

“To gratify the love of children for 
the dramatic and the picturesque, to 
satisfy them with stories that are true, 
and to make them familiar with the 
great characters in the history of 
their own country”—this is the au- 
thor’s succinct statement of his pur- 
pose in writing “America First.” It 
is a laudable purpose for any writer 
of historical stories, one all too seldom 
fulfilled. Mr. Lawton’s book measures 
up very satisfactorily to what it claims 
to be. It is written in a plain and 
straightforward, yet ae way. 
Difficult words are carefully avoided, 
oe there is no peed nent of adult 
to child mind. The author has _ told 
too many stories to too many children 
to be guilty of that fatal error. He 
knows, too, that while Sergeant York 
is (or has been recently) of far 
more interest to the average grown-up 
than Leif the Lucky, a small boy will 
place them on a par, the sole criterion 
of interest being their “realness.” So 
we have a procession of heroic figures 
down through nine centuries of Amer- 
ican history—explorers, pioneers, pa- 
triots, inventors, philanthropic leaders. 
Here is excellent supplementary mate- 
rial for classroom use or, in view of the 
season, an attractive and worth-while 
gift. Large of e and widely spaced 
lines, durable binding, attractive cover 
and illustrations by Milo Winter, are 
features which enhance the appearance 
of the book and add to its usefulness. 





There is very little difference be- 
tween one man and another, but what 
little there is is of almighty importance. 
—William James. 

COURSE (PITMAN) 


UNIVERSAL SHORTHAND makes stenographic ex- 


perts in 86 lessons. Efficiency guaranteed or money back. Helps 
users of other systems increase pay. Easy terms. Write for booklet 10 
hi mm, 
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ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Speeial epportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the “wine as either in 
Coek County Hi 
a eaiited 7 the Illinois State Seoenens of Registration 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness; a =< = 
education Kp its educational, equivalent: minimum 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Itinois 























Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our oo course. 

Age 19 to 

Founded A. oS years of suc- 
cess—1°,000 Graduates Earning 
$18 to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the bestener or the 
practical nurse. tuition 
earned in a few wee! 
Two months’ trial of the course 
with pmoney a if qiscatistied. 

and sample lesson pag 


THE CHAUTAUQUA “SCHOOL OF “NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 













Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. "For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


















MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find employment at 
good pay. Sonow is your opportunity to becomea train- 
ed nurse. Earn $35 to $45 per week. You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Greining 
Course get diploma ppprores by bestdoctors. Hospit 
experience provided if desired. Easy terms, Write at 
once for catalog. State age. American Training School 
for Nurses, 154’ 'N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, I 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


SES 
ue Oo . tered b oo nj is. Theoreti- 
caland practical class work irousboet. All ae ane Mainte- 
nance provided as well as an allowance each month. For further infor- 





tion write SUPERINTENDENT NURSING | SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., 


HIGAGO, ILL. 


MENT: wee IN 


bv ile co 
wee rma i sek Bag Mh 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
1 Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 

















Civi. 
Write for FREE BOOK of tes and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 





BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
S00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, til. 









PETZ CLASS PINS discatetion.swo cataoss 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 

Gnton uaLEM Plate, 40 ry each or $4 * r doz. 
EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiser Bidg., P 


JAS5 PINS-RINGS 


cT pos Mayall To You 
on TH 600 OF THE, 


wg Toate ‘DEsIGNs FREE. - 
ROUSE CO co. 
alee phy = Attlebore. Mass) 





S, 


C FREE CATALOG i885 Sa0S.croem in cus S] 


Either pin illustrated 





made with any 3 letters 
ay and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 
Sa ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50¢ 
Write for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
216 Bastian Bidg., Roohester,N.Y, 


ETAL ARI PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs from 20c £0 $20 each, 

ETAL ARTS CO, 
Dept. N. Rochester, N. Y. 











Universal Shorthand Course, Ave., 
Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 


Newspaper and Magazine Ilius- 

trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 

‘and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for terms and 

4 List of successful students. 
Associated Art Stud 

142 Fintiren Bldg Now Porc 


CIVIL SERVICE|: 


positions are in all 
steady —_, _ art poe 
ponpeties eri! om pa annual seeenes = 
y. Many thousands appoin od veatty. 
with bay. tleal pull. Nearly 200,000 classi: 


Both — 
Soaee Bonpol education entticlent, 
1 Eaonues and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘ 





Good pay, 
gurroundings, 











No.N907 | No.NS94 | No. NS25 
1k. Gold $1-10/10k- Golds? 65 sacs NBS, 
Ster. Silver T5c|l4k. Gold $8.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS 1 CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct oe the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selli 
Colleges enables us tc eer = 


wk os ers it ate i 45) 
crepe & 
ey of Engraved Com- 


Safe delivery guarante. Galling ae 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


MANUFACTURER 
Gb ads wa lela oN -1.@ 
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Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

The Kingsway Series of Geography Exercise 
Books. Book I—Practical Home Geography 
(15pp. 8c.); Book Il—The British Isles (23pp. 
12c.) : Book III—The New Europe (23pp. 12c.) ; 
Book IV—The British Empire (23pp. 12c.); 
Illustrated. Paper. Evans Brothers, London, 
England. 

How to Study Music. By Charles H. Farns- 
worth, Associate Professor of Music, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Illustrated with 
diagrams and music. Boards. 310pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Choosing a Play. (Revised and Enlarged.) 
By Gertrude E. Johnson, Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Speech Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cloth. 200pp. $1.35. The 
Century Company, New York. 

How to Teach the Primary Grades. By Nellie 
Cooper, Primary Supervisor, East Tennessee 
State Normal School. Cloth. 304pp. $1.65. A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

Elementary Forge Practice. (Second Edition.) 
By Robert H. Harcourt, Instructor in Forge 
Practice, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 154pp. $1.50. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Elementary Machine Shop Practice. (Revised 
Edition.) By T. J. Palmateer, Instructor in 
Machine Shop Practice, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Illustrated. Cloth. 123pp. $1.50. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Handbook of English Composition. (Second 
Revised Edition.) By Luella Clay Carson, re- 
cently President of Mills College, California. 
Cloth. 278pp. $1.28. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Five Years Old or Thereabouts. By Margaret 
Drummond, M.A., Lecturer on Psychology, 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College. Front- 
ispiece. Cloth. 189pp. $1.80. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. 

Blue Print Reading—Interpreting Working 
Drawings. By E. M. Wyatt, Manual Training 
Supervisor, Houston, Texas. Illustrated with 
nineteen plates. Cloth. 86pp. $1.00. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Handwork for the Classes—Vol. I. By Ed. 
J.S. Lay. Illustrated. Paper. 28pp. 84c. Evans 
Brothers, London, England. 

The Story of Opal—the Journal of an Under- 
standing Heart. By Opal Whitely. Illustrated. 
Boards. 807pp. $2.00. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 

Simple Script Writing. 
Paper. 79pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, Lon- 
don, England. 

The Kingsway Series of Teaching Maps. 
Book A—The World, Book B—The Conti- 
nents, Book G—The British Empire. Paper. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 

Outlines of High School Chemistry for Re- 


By G. Hardwick. 


views. By Max Kessel, B.S. Paper. 96pp. 
Nathaniel M. Fine, 1-18 Greene St., New 
York. 


Outlines of Three Years English Literature 
for Reviews. By Nathaniel M. Fine, A.M. 
Paper. 168pp. Published by the author, 1-13 
Greene St., New York. 

An Adventure in Working-class Education 
—the Story of the Workers Education Asso- 
ciation, 1903-1915. By Albert Mansbridge, 
Hon. M.A., Founder and General Secretary. 
Thirteen illustrations. Cloth. 93pp. $2.00 
net. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

The American Democracy. By S. E. Forman, 
author of “Advanced American History,” “A 
History of the United States,’’ ete. Cloth. 492pp. 
$1.75. The Century Company, New York. 

A Day Continuation School at Work. By 
twelve contributors; edited by W. J. Wray, M. 
A., and R. W. Ferguson, B.Sc., A. R. C. S. 
Illustrated. Boards. 224pp. $3.00 net. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 

Fairy Grammar. By J. Harold Carpenter. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 127pp. $1.25 net. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York.’ 

The Scheol Hymn Book. Cloth. 
86c. Evans Brothers, London, England. 

Geography Lessons—Veolume I, Second Stage. 
By Robert J. Finch, F.R.G.S. Illustrated with 
14 diagrammatic maps. Cloth. 183pp. $1.20. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 

Second Course in Algebra. By Walter Bur- 
ton Ford, Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Charles Ammerman, 
William McKinley High School, St. Louis. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 308pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Eastern Stories and Legends. By Marie L. 
Shedlock. Cloth. 238pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 


112pp. 


$1.28. 
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FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 


Do it Today. 








CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of 


the Fall examinations in your section. 
Tomorrow may be too late! 








RAPID ADVANCEMENT Pi 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT ae 


U.S. Government 


Wants Teachers 
$ 1240 to $2000 a year 











9 
SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Entirely new from cover to cover. A collection 
| of the freshest and brightest children’s entertainments for Christmas published. There 
are 45 recitations, monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues, exercises and 
plays, 5 original songs with music, 4 songs of new words to old tunes, 7 fancy drills 
and marches, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. 
For all grades. | 
The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. A wealth of new ideas and a complete program | 
for everyone. Contains 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 10 dialogues and | 
| plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 14 facts | 
regarding Christmas. } 
Susan Gregg’s Christmas Orphans (25c) 
By Marie Irish. Christmas comedy in two acts, 7 boys, 5 girls, and as many more as 
} may be desired. Time, 80 minutes. Scenes easy. 
| Christmas at Stebbinses’ (25c) 
| By Marie Irish. Christmas comedy in two scenes; 5 boys, 5 girls. Time, 30 minutes. 
| Lively, interesting, humorous. 
| New Common School Song Book (70c) 
| By Laura R. Smith, Arthur Schuckai and others. Boards, 174 large pages. Contains | 
9 Christmas songs, 3 New Year songs, and numerous other selections, all with music. 
| Christmas Bell, Holly, Santa Claus, Poinsettia Seals 
Fifty seals of one design in box, 10 cents; per dozen boxes, $1.00. 
_ Souvenir Christmas Po-tcards 
Ten assorted designs, beautifully printed in colors in package, 15 cents. | 
| Christmas Booklets 
The choicest, prettiest and best line ever offered for the money. Including Fancy Die 
Cut Christmas Folders, Christmas Novelty Cut-Outs, Ribbon-Tied Christmas Booklets, 
ete. Prices range per ten booklets, assorted designs, 20 cents te 90 cents. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue, mailed free upon request. 
| Children’s Gift Books (Cloth Bound) _tustrated in black and colors 
| Animal-Land Children—Flora......... $0.70 | Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar.$0.70 
' Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik. --. .55|Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—-Sin- 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida...... Ot GR ccccncosescses fueeneeeeeeses s+ 070 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends | Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories 
eeEREOIRP ccccoccccoccecnegccccccce 70 | —Deming .......0.seerseccesesscees d 
The Like-To-Do Stories—Smith....... -70 | Story of the American Flag—Fallows. .70 
Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land—Sin- The Teenie Weenies—Donahey-Baker.. .70 
Ne ea cea darn ene adh oncneene xs.a%* -7@|Two Indian Children of Long Ago— 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sin- WH ccc tacduntasevsusidactauiaens -70 
CF) ee ee ee AV | 
Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 
thi to draw—Augsburg.... $0.45 aE” << 624 dbe0s es sdhadedadse4 $1.00 
| ig Work, Sense Training Language Games for All Grades—Dem- 
and Games—Smith...........--+-+++ 85 ing—Book only.........-.seeeseeees 80 
Number Games for Primary Grades— | With Cards... ...sccscccsecsccess -++ 1.20 
Harria-WGlde.. coccccccccccccccccccce 85 | One Hundred Stories for Reproduction 
. Number Stories—Deming............-. 85 |—Grove .........s0..--- ae eeece ereeee 280 
| Games and Rhymes for Language Primary Language Stories—Deming.. .50 
\ Teaching in the First Four Grades— Eest Memory Gems—Sindelar......... .3 
TRE, knv.cbsccsccstvtecsccstsvecces 85 | Morning Exercises for All the Year— 
Language and Composition by Grades SRM  succkeddcesencacncacuhekade 1.00 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 
“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
eine Cone saitaniadadaed —— oe 
/ 
SHORT HOURS 7 
7 
PLEASANT WORK 4“ 
¢’ Franklin 


Institute, 


Y Dept. E 237, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Kindly send 


me, at once, and entirely with- 


LONG VACATION WITH PAY e out charge or any obligation on 


my part, list of U.S. Government big 


gf ™ sample examination questions. 
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paid positions now open to teachers. 

@ Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the Fall 
examinations in my section, sending me also 
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YOUR CHOICE-ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


READ THIS NEW OFFER 


If You Have A Sharpener—Secure This 


Red Cross Accident Cabinet 


It should be in 





Why Be Pestered Sharpening 


your children’s pencils when you can secure a 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Six Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil 
that sells at SIX cents in every retail store. 
distribute them—they sell themselves—at six cents each and re- 
mit us the amount $4.32. We then send you absolutely free of 
charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We pay postage on 
pencils and sharpener. 
recting the children. 
earn a canna and you will be as delighted as they in having it. 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 


Have your pupils 


It costs you nothing but the effort in di- 
They will be delighted with the plan to 
SEND TO-DAY. 


” Be Sure To State whether you wish the Sharpener, Accident Cabinet or Flag. 


We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact that we do a large school supply business all over the United States and therefore have the advantage of buying in large quantities. 


A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 
every schoolroom., 


one of these cabinets for the two rooms. 








serviceable flag. 


The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
you dispose of fifteen dozen pencils, (and remit us $10.80) in- 
stead of five dozen. It should be easy but if your pupils cannot 
do it alone combine with the room across the way and secure 


If You Need A Flag 


Send for nine dozen pencils, sell them at six cents each, remit to us the $6.48 and 
we will mail you absolutely free a 8x5 United States Flag. 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast to rainand sun. Sewed stars and stripes 
stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. A perfectly good 











PAPER STARS 


Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, 
silver,red, green and blue. Furnished 
in five sizes. No. 2 size illustrated. 

Nos. 2-3-4-5-6 per box, prepaid.$ .12 


FRACTION DISKS 
8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections 
printedin various colors, showing the circle divided into 
equa! parts. There are six disks, showing wholes, Halves, 
thirds fourths, sixths and eighths, 4 inchesin diameter. 
Price per eet, postpaid. ...cccccocecocccscccs sosece $ .24 


Sewing Cards, No. 3—Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the mon- 
key and many other well known circus friends. 
Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 5x64 in- 
ches, suitable for coloring as well as for sewing. 
Price, per set, postpaid... .ccee.escccesecese . 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and 
Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each6x9 inches, with 
pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, bears, 
camels lions, circus wagons and clowns. Color 
suggestions, in story form, are givenin connection 
with each picturer The outlines are simple, there- 
fore the pictures are easy tocut. As aseat work 
item we believe there is nothing that will prove 
more fascinating than this set, No. 15. Price, 
per set, postpaid. ......... $600060506005 +»-$ .19 


A Special Pen Offer 








ier. as ORGS i x worse 


Ne 


sia ae meer EH 


We offer the Esco Educator Fountain Pen and recommend it toyour use. Self-filling, 634 inches 
Ms when open, 14K gold pen, furnished with pocket clip. A pen of large capacity, sturdy os 
and unexcelled writing quality. Price i - Sey PPS Pay b0s0'b5s0se0eneseesessOipanee 


Animal Stencils 
4306. Sixteen stencil designs of domestic and wild animals, drawn with the fewest possible 


lines consistent with realistic pictures. These stencils are cut from new dies, * 
and depict subjects with which all American children are familiar. 





‘made in America” 
Price, per set, postpaid..$ .40 














Dissected Maps 


denna. 
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This is the best cut map of the United 
States published in dissected form. Each 
state is cuton the state lines. The back is 
provided with a colored lithographic design 
showing the flags of various nations. The 
map is 15x22 inches, being mounted on wood 
and packed in a large pasteboard box, with 
colored label. 

4264. U.S. Dissected Map. Price, post- 
PAI .ocrersccevceccersccseces Shesncexene $ .85 

4202. U.S. Dissected Map. Size, 12x20 
inches, cut on state lines with flag on back. 


















Mounted on heavy pulp board. Price, post- 
paid errr ye 066000000% 0800 ee ccecccee oon § 45 





EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 


No. 4009. This moneyis approved by the authorities 
and answers the educational purposes for which it is 
made very well. Itis sold in boxes having movable trays 
one for each denomination, with amounts representing 
about $200. Price per box prepaid...+.+.++.+++++ . 

No. 8050 Per 1000 pieces, assorted, prepaid ...-- 1.10 


FAIRY FOLK PICTURES TO COLOR 


The graceful lines of these twelve drawings make: this 
set of fairy folk pictures a very interesting and pleasing 
one for children tocolor. The characters are fairies and 
brownies, and as each is associated with some phase of na- 
ture life, the pictures are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. Printed on cards of good quality, size 5'2x8 inches. 
Price, per set, postpaid.......cecceceseressecceres $ .20 


A Big Dollar Special ——— oo 


ae 


We will send postpaid toany iH 


teacher in the United States 
100 sheets of paper and 100 €S(o h 
envelopes upon receipt of A} 
ONE DOLLAR. De luxe 

This is a high grade of so- = 
cial stationery known as vel- Stationery 


lum finish and is manufac- i 
tured by one of the highest Pity 
quality paper mills in the 
country. Think it over—a 
high grade paper at 25¢ the ©) 
quire. Less than half price. 
To make it easy enclose a do!l- 


lar bill in an envelope and 
we will take the risk. Fur- {| 
nished only in white. 

















EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, pert. a. PAINESVILLE, OHI 





CLEVELAND OFFICE 
9 8120 EUCLID AVENUE 




















TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS, 
tre Instructor Poster Patterns 


A Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


Younger Pupils. 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 








TRE INSTRUCTOR 
POSTER PATTER 





} 









cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. The Instructor Book 
of Poster Patterns contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child. They are as follows: 
The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s ~“_—™ 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, ned 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 











There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 
The contents also incluae 





Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of ene 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
These draw- 
‘ng are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is_ well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 


countries, 


ed by the pupils to match the originals. 


forgotten. 


nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 


contained in the book. 


impressior. on the minds of the children. 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 


heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Saies and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 












































Instruction in civics must be based 
on the children’s experience, and 
should result not only in giving clearer 
and fuller information, but also in 
creating the mental attitudes and habit- 
ual acts that characterize good citizen- 
ship at the given age. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Hannah M. Harris 
in “Lessons in Civics for the Six Ele- 
mentary Grades of City Schools” (U. 
S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 18, 
1920). Sections entitled “Methods of 
Teaching” suggest means by which the 
lessons may be impressed upon children 
upon many informal occasions in school 
life. The illustrative lessons in these 
sections give vivid and detailed sugges- 
tions by assuming direct circumstances 
and by using direct discourse. Certain 
“results” are also noted, which not only 
may be reasonably hoped for, but may 
be definitely worked for, and by which 
the instruction may be tested. The bul- 
letin is to be had at 15 cents per copy 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Ofiice, 
Washington, D. C. 





Whenever a rural community in On- 
tario decides to build a Community Hall 
or lay out an Athletic Field, the Pro- 
vincial Government makes a grant 
amounting to 25 per cent of the cost, 
no grant to exceed $2,000. The grant 
is also payable where Community Hall 
accommodation is provided: in consoli- 
dated schools. Every Hall must con- 
tain an assembly room, with stage, 
movable seats, etc., and space must be 
provided for a library and reading 
room, where required by the Minister 
of Agriculture. Bulletin 279 of the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture in- 
cludes a reprint of the Act concerning 
the matter and also plans of attractive 
and economically arranged community 
buildings ranging in estimated cost 
from $8,000 to $25,400. 


Pp Les rinitane PLAY G 


“Catalogue 3 eae =~ 





EE! 
SAM’'L TERENCH, 28 West 38th. oat York. 


ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PL AYS How to Stago them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime! 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, peers) 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. | foll of new ideas for teach- 
Large catalog Free. Every ay iad students, 370 pages 


Ta hel d 
Feaoker phen MSON aS. of ol iLL nat o 
Mid, en HICAGO | Price $2.00. Postpai | 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
INSIST ON 


RUST CRAFT 
At Best Stores 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT 
SENT FOR $1 
RUST CRAFT 
60 INDIAST., BOSTON,MASS. 





























LEARN TO DANCE. 


| Simple instructions by mail any intelligent person can 
follow. Hundreds successfully taught. Waltz, three | 
| lessons, $3; One Step, three lessons, $3; Fox Trot, 
| five lessons, $5. Also a Normal Course for those 
wishing to learn to teach dancing. 


NASCI CULTURAL SCHOOL, 
| Room 28 Ft. Wayne, Ind. | 


J 




















Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
k =~ ©xaminations. The 48 page book of 
> 4, Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
‘in the gig should be in the hands 
Ont pith of each 8th grader. Over 1800live 
questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4 or 
more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1. 00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete raced $3.00 per thousand 


words. Debaters’ Guide 25 ce 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. “Cedar Falls, lowa 














WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price2ic. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 


Attention Teachers ! Geography Made Intoresting 
An Educational Device which Holds the Attention. 

A Collection of 50 ) FOSTAGE STAMPS from ws Dikereat Countries, 

well mounted, with name of country indicated. ice $1.00, po: 

The Educational _— Frederick Junction, ‘Landen, herplond, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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The Haines Practical Pictorial Educational Views 


Double-Toned Sepia Photoprints of every important geographical point in the United States. 








With these the teacher can simplify the study of geography and history—make the lessons more practical by giving the 
pupil a “close-up” of the chief topics in each section. 


Subjects are carefully arranged and grouped—pictorial, geographical, historical—for grade schools and kindergartens. 


Pictorial series No. 1, ready for immediate shipment, comprised of 
the following ten nationally famous views: 


Capitol at Washington 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 

West Point on the Hudson 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
Glacier National Park, Montana 
Niagara Falls, New York 

Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Pennsylvania 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky 

Golden Gate, San Francisco 


Set of Ten Pictures (Each 10x18 Inches), Postage Prepaid, $3.00 
Any Individual Subject, Postage Prepaid, 50c 

















_ These pictures are double-toned sepia photoprints, Other specially selected series to follow. 

especially suitable for framing, permanent and non- Whatever your requirements may be you’ll find us 

fading. | ; in position to meet them fully. Write us for any par- 
For the individual scholar, this set of 10, postcard ticular group—Corte-Scope service is prompt and 

size, postage prepaid, 25c. reasonable. 








SPECIAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


THE 
The Corte-Scope Company 
Write us for particulars about ORIESCUOP 118 St. Clair Ave., N. E., 
our Special Exhibit which we loan 


to schools. COMPANY CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























Va BE AN EXPERT Sage — Study of 
( YyA44 1.07 choo osts 
pe AL To School budgets in American cities | MMCAP\(OMM@ ol MMO MN@0)21)\) of Mm P:V\ 1010) 01) fie) (e] Be) 1h ci) (cn 


Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects ; 
Leer ing in few eee ERE | Should be twice as large as before the 
t, Dept St. Louis, Mo. 


SS Costs” by Dr, W. Randoiph’ Burcess, | MMC MET om OMRON CULO DAU) aU Ga 
BANJO GUITAR SAXOPHONE CLARINET UKELELE 














J. B. Lippincott Company of Education of a4 Russell p< agp 
dation. This study is an analysis o 

Th D peaeig G the statistics of public — finance 
from national, state, and city reports 

e ear orn roup and special investigation. It is a com- 
panion to Dr. Leonard P. Ayres’ “An 


Intelligence Tests Index Number for State School Sys- 


ra ~ 
sd tems,” which compared the efficiency of 

2 GRADES 1 TO ie . the school systems of different states. J ] 
Compiled under the direction of Index numbers for the salaries of 


Dr. W. F, Dearborn, Prof. of Psy- || men and women teachers and city and 
chology, Harvard University. The |! country schools are presented in Dr. 

results of ten years’ scientific inves- || Burgess’ study for each year for a peri- At Home- Wonderful CW Met 

tigation. Not a linguistic test, but || od of 80 years from 1841 to 1920. In : ’ ‘ seatel euthesinns,  Shiek af the 
a series of three group tests to be || 1841 the young woman who taught eh og ee athe ge ae 4 rant surprise you will give your friends! 

given as pleasant games which se- || country school received $2.50 per week. dent rhe Play—o hg Hn na A ag - The Secret of Popularity 


cure the most natural response from || This year the typical teacher in rural N sitting by yourself-——e wall Gower 
children. schools receives $17.50 for each week BAN \\ . Over 250,000 —while others ‘take part in singing or play- 
; \ ‘\ 









A Teacher’s Manual gives com- || she teaches, an increase of 600 per cent. \\\ SUCCESSFUL = io"All in." Once you know how to sing of 
plete instruction—the tests are eas- || Salaries of women teachers in cities 
show a similar increase from about 


p fh dno hot ne pueegl errenieg $4.50 to $35.50 per week. Men teachers 
-,.. || received much smaller relative in- 


giving directions and standards for 


ndi _ || creases. A comparison of increases 
aie tee Seal AGE Of tio Intel which teachers have received and those 


which such workers as laborers and 


play a musical instrument you are bound to 
¢ STUDENTS become one of the most popular in your set. 
P 1 You will be sought after continually—for 
, Entire Cost Only music is always a big feature at social gatherings. 
J Few Cents a Lesson. io M . & Ti 
\\ X, Write For Special Earn Big Money in Spare Time 
\\ Offer and Free Book. Thousands of our former pupils are now in 
\\\ Through this new orchestras, making five, ten and fifteen dol- 
\ ~ easy method anyone lars a night, playing at dances. Many go 
\ can quickly learn to away to fashionable resorts each year play- 


ligenee Quotient. 


,__ The record card is to be filled out || artisans have received shows that up to play any of the above ing in hotels. Hundreds have their own 
in’duplicate, one copy to be forward- 1915 teachers were constantly improv- AS } instruments at home orchestras and often make more money in 
aA “* without a teacher. their spare time than they do at their regular 


ed“to Dr. Dearborn giving our pa- || ing their status as compared with other ’ 
3 : A v . . upations. You can do the same! 
trons the opportunity to receive the || workers. They received percentage in- Our wonderful Print and Picture lessons 20m Wor & itmited time we 
: ° for the absolute beginners make every step SPECIAL OFFER « : 
monthly results of standard and cor- || creases in salary nearly twice as great. as simple as A BC. No tiresome finger ex- ‘y/o 0S ot are making 2 special 
° . : . : * tie cot > 7 over whic c cost per iesson to Dut a 
relation studies carried out at the || But during the five years since 1915 ereises—no agonizing scales—no reprimands 957 © el te ne copiy mail attached cou 


Graduate School of Education at |/ the salaries of teachers have increased | {70m 2 tired and cross teacher—all these on or send posicard. Full details of offer 




















aaevee. on the average 45 per cent as com-|J In their place you are given, leaons that #169 our {nteresting free book, “Music Lessons 
i i i ightf , traight t 3 : 5 ON ‘ 
PRICES pared with a 100 per cent increase in ore Sets any wear. char ond sralelt & Mail coupon NOW before this offer is withdrawn. 
the wages of laborers and artisans. practice—with this siethod you feck forward Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
* ’ * ah P * ‘ 
The failure of teachers’ salaries to keep to practicing. The study is actually fasci- [J §, SCHOOL OF MUSIC “2ouyrwick Bice. 
pace with the general rise in prices has nating. " cee, (‘i Ga GAMA MA en gi sc eh > Ow es ee 
io -wiped out all the gain that was made Surprise Your Friends U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Series Two: Grades 4 to 9 about ready since the time of the Civil War In You have always wanted to know how to 14 612 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
. " play or sing. Perhaps lack of time or the 4 Please send me your free book, “Music Les- 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO-DAY the past two years the purchasing pow- cost of taking lessons from a private teacher 1 sons in Your Own Home,” and particulars 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO er of the teacher’s salary has been less pe you Rape, ae need uot ony longer | | of your Special Offer. 
+ $ 1 our system only a sma part of your 
- D. ” than at any other time since 1865. leloure time is required. And the cost per ' Name ....... sbiedes Bigs teagag tT 
East Washington Square, 2126 Prairie Ave., 4 ae ‘ : lesscn is almost negligible. In a few months ' Address ....... Sn cee ce ES a 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. Nothing great was ever achieved with- you will be able to play at parties, entertain- ! ine ea 
BED cc cccsoccescecccsces BOs cccccccsssse 





out enthusiasm.—Emerson. 
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Etataile Power 
and Beauty © ) 


Yours Through This 
Wonderful New Method 


A strong, clear, forceful voice 
is one of the greatest business 
and social assets you can possess. 
People are instantly attracted to 
the man or woman whose voice 
reveals a rich quality of resonance 
and power. Don’t envy the per- 
aeved voice when it is actually 
in yourreach! A few moments @ day in your 
own heme devoted'to the remarkable Feuchtinger 
Method will quickly bring surprising results. If your 
voice is harsh, husky, droning, 
weak, stuttering, stammering or 
lisping, this new method can 
work wonders for you. 


Voice Culture Book 


ite to-day for our 

ilustrated book 

e Cu alture which 

we will glad! a you withou 

obligation. Expla ins the amaz- 

ingly simple secret © of the 
Feuchtinger _method. 

how your voice can easily be 

de stronger, clearer, richer 

in tone, wi er in ra’ e. Rea 

the enc dorsements of European 

opera stars, spea rs,and nun- 

dreds of, other delighted stu- 

dents. d a postal to-day. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 3239, 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, IL. 





éMusic Lessons' 





A k Complete Conservatory Course 
B M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of os and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of _ giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested im_—Pian yay 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Manchin: Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ: —and we will o~ od our Free Catal talog 
with details of course you want. 

UNTVERSITY ny Lh tee CONSE SERVATORY 

156 Siegel-Myers B: 0, Illinois 


VIOLINS 


toda 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord sto DENVER, COLORADO 


"ON, ais AL NG 





te prey Ow. agg 
ON CREDIT. terms for 
yomgertet ea orbing Get 












| This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player 3 piano or organ at quarter us- 
ual cost. It shows why one lesson with 
— expert | is worth a dozen other les- 
n *s famous | oan 
te Method includes allof the many import: 

ant modern improvements in teaching music. B aye right to your 
home the great adv: vantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
or experiencec Py <i 

radi unten eve =i sn4 Belen 





Teachers— 


No Study 
No Practice 
required to play 


Song-0-Phones 


Begin to get true fun and school spirit in your class 
room, 

Everyone, young and old alike, can play Song-O- 
Phones instantly. As soon as you place the instru- 
ment to your mouth, you play as well as a musician 





who has studied for years. Eight different kinds—like 
cornets, trombones, saxophones, ete. Organize school 
giee clubs, bands, concerts. Notrouble. Everybody 


m. Write now for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
isic shops and toy departments everywhere carry 
So 7-O- Phones, or you may obtain any of the eight 
nstruments direct from the 
SONOPHONE COMPANY 
37 So. Ninth St., 17-G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will hold its next meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, Feb. 27-March 
3, 1921. It is announced that a special 
train will be run to Washington to 
carry all those who desire to attend 
the inauguration exercises of Presi- 
dent Harding on March 4th. 


A report from the National Safety 
Council shows that twenty-nine cities 
and towns have adopted the plan of 
aor ay safety instruction worked 
out by Dr. E. George Payne, and that 
one hundred and fifty other cities and 
towns have promised to adopt the plan. 
A safety section has been formed in 
the National Education Association. 


“The Western Teacher” and “The 
American Journal of Education,” two 
long-established and widely-known edu- 
cational journals, published by S. Y. 
Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis., have suspend- 
ed publication on account of the exces- 
sive cost of paper and labor in produc- 
ing them. Mr.: Gillan, has * impressed 
his strong personality ‘on. these publi- 
cations, and he as well as,the journals 
will be. missed from ‘the ‘educational 
field 


“School Week” ‘will be» observed 
throughout the nationtfrom}December 
5 to 11.e The Commissioner/ofg Educa- 
tion is requesting the governors and the 
chief aR We the fstatesfand 
territories toltakejsuch}action]as {will 
most effectively disseminate among the 
people accurate information’ regarding 
the condition and needs of the schools, 
enhance appreciation {of-the value of 
education, and create such interest as 
will result in better opportunities for 
education and larger appropriations for 
schools of all kinds and grades. ‘The 
Commissioner suggests that during this 
week the public press should give a 
larger amount of space to educational 
topics than usual; that on Sunday, De- 
cember 5, ministers should emphasize 
the importance of education; that 
Chambers of Commerce, women’s clubs, 
and other important organizations 
should devote one meeting to a discus- 
sion of the needs of education in their 
states and local communities; and that 
motion picture theatres should put on 
their screens facts and figures relating 
to the schools. Friday of “School 
Week” has been designated as the day 
for holding community meetings in the 
interest of education at all school- 
houses, both city and rural. 


The City Board of Education of Mc- 
Allen, Tex., has constructed a Teach- 
ers’ Club, which will house 32 teachers 
and furnish meals at cost to as many 
more. The board rented and fur- 
nished a hotel building and allowed the 
teachers to live in it last year on the 
co-operative plan. The experiment re- 
duced the cost of room and board to 
$40 a month for each teacher. The 
club house was the logical outcome of 
the experiment. $35,000 of a bond is- 
sue was set aside to provide for it. 


The Rockefeller Foundation during 
the year 1919 participated in activities 
of public health and medical education 
in thirty-nine different governmental 
areas.* The Foundation provided fel- 
lowshins and scholarships for eighty- 
five persons who were in residence in 
universities in the United States. 


A Man Made a 


FORTUNE PICKING “wis one 


f You can do the same. This true, interesting Pn eid in 
our booklet ‘‘The Master Music Key’’ (sent free). America’s 
greatest walts yee and compose = shows you now to become 
@ SKille Piano and © rin your own home an 
inexpensive method. "SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY. sf 


A Complete Conservatory 5 Mail Course 
Lessons a Marvel of S and 
COSMOPOLITAN pba sant hans OF MUSIC 

















1431 Broadway Suite 405 New York City. 












Violin, Hawailan Guitar. Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music Ye mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukuwiele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Rome or r Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very sma!l charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write | now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept.650 CHICAGO, Te 











Kansas may require all the students 
in the high schools to pass an examina- 
tion on voting and the duties of citizen- 
ship and show a knowledge of the or- 
ganization of political parties before 
they can be graduated. The State is 
considering the publication as a re- 
quired text for schools of a book written 
as a handbook for the women voters 
when suffrage was adopted in Kansas, 
The first chapter of the book is devoted 
‘to the duties of citizenship, and points 
out that every citizen owes it to himself 
and his neighbor to go to the polls at 
every election and cast a ballot. The 
chapters on voting take up the question 
of who may vote, how and where and 
when there is voting to be done, how 
absent voters may cast a ballot, the 
difference in the general primary and 
election laws and the city, school and 
special election provisions. 

Cities of the United States Hav- 
ing a Population of Over 100,000 
1910 1920 
_City Rank Population 
1. New York........ 1 5,620,048 
Bs AOMIORIO 265 osccues 22 2,701,705 
3. Philadelphia ...... 3 1,822,158 
BS SPOT os asco 5s 6 0% 9 993,739 
5. Cleveland ......... 6 796,836 
G, $5. ARMS oss sansa 4 772,897 
GS PasOBUON 55 5256-45-05 5 748,060 
8. Baltimore ........ “f 733,826 
9. Pittsburgh ........ 8 588,193 
10. Los Angeles....... 17 576,073 
11. San Francisco ....11 508,410 
DD SUMAN 50 56 0cecare se 10 506,775 
18. Milwaukee ........ 12 457,147 
14. Washington ...... 16 437,571 
15. Newark .......... 14 414,216 
16. Cincinnati ........ 13 
17. New Orleans ...... 15 
18. Minneapolis ...... 18 
19. Kansas City, Mo...20 
BO. BORIS: ..6..00 50500 21 
21. Indianapolis ...... 22 
22. Jersey City ....... 19 
23. Rochester ........ 25 
24. Portland, Ore. ....28 
25. Denver ........... 27 256,491 
BO. AOICUD Gs suecseniccue 30 243,109 
27. Providence ....... 23 237,595 
28. Columbus ........ 29 237,031 
29. Louisville ........ 24 234,891 
Ot ec | renee 26 234,595 
31. Oakland .......... 32 216,361 
Be, MERTON: 45265255046 81 208,435 
Bo. tanta 6.06. cee ee 31 200,616 
34. Omaha ........... 41 191,601 
35. Worcester, Mass....33 179,754 
36. Birmingham, Ala.. .36 178,270 
37. Syracuse, N. Y.....34 171,717 
38. Richmond, Va. ....39 171,667 
39. New Haven, Conn..35 162,390 
40. Memphis, Tenn... ..37 162,351 
41. San Antonio, Texas 54 161,308 
42. Dallas, Texas ..... 58 158,976 
43. Dayton, Ohio...... 43 152,559 
44, Bridgeport, Conn...49 143,152 
45. Houston, Texas....68 138,076 
46. Hartford, Conn. ...51 138,036 
47. Scranton, Pa....... 38 137,783 
48. Grand Rapids, Mich.44 137,634 
49. Paterson, N. J.....40 135,866 
50. Youngstown, Ohio . 67° 132,358 
51. Springfield, Mass...60 129,563 
52. Des Moines, Iowa. .62 126,468 
53. New Bedford, Mass.53 121,217 
54. Fall River, Mass.. .42 120,485 
55. Trenton, N. J...... 52 119,289 
56. Nashville, Tenn....45 118,342 
57. Salt Lake City, Utah57 118,110 
58. Camden, N. J...... 56 116,309 
59. Norfolk, Va. ...... 82 115,777 
60. Albany, A ees, 50 113,334 
61. Lowell, Mass....... 46 112,759 
62. Wilmington, Del...61 110,168 
63. Cambridge, Mass...47 109,694 
64. Reading, Pa.......55 107,784 
65. Fort Worth, Texas.75 106,482 
66. Spokane, Wash.....48 104,437 
67. Kansas City, Kan..65 101,177 
68. Yonkers, N. Y...... 66 100,226 
Free To Teachers ! 
A good $15.00 Phonograph, 
A splendid $15.00 Basket Ball, 

A fine set of eight up-to-date maps with stand FREE, 
Or, The best $16.00 Dictionary published for only $1.00. 
wontule your school now. 

R INFORMATION WRITE TO 
CLAUDE LB BELL, Publishers, Nashville,Tenn. 
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Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 3 
Manhood as NG 


sos en den die anmseeil enabiatap diate ee 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Send only 25 cents today f for a three months’ 
subscription. By accepting this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 
pends only ay | on what he is reading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way in the world. 

You can make him no better eee than a sub- 
omneeen to THE BOYS’ MAGA ZINE. This 
great periodical will give him entertainment, 
instruction and the inspiration to accomplish 


big th 

Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
What t he Mn has much todo with what he 
THINKS and DOES, Guard him against trashy, 
sensational and misleading stories. Give him 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
will develop your boy’s initiative, foster right 

HINKING and right DOING, and make him a 
manly, moral and courageous boy. 

Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- 
cles each issue contains departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wireless, Popular Science, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Col- 

lecting, Moving Picture Plays and Players, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, ne Sports, Illustrated 
Jokes, etc., Ct, gue ae 
| Send only 25 cents, fotey, tor a a three months’ sub- 
scription. We hag refund Lng A yon 4 promptly and 
wiikout qoenen Fey d 
with THE BOYS’ M GAZINE.,. emit in stamps if 
more convenient.) Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 


5148 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, 
20 cents a copy.) 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 

lessons or drawings in ten min- 

utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 

Hf Note size 6 4x10, $2. Full diree- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C.O. D. er sizes. Send for 
ewer. Sample of Work and Special 
ie Zeachers. Satisfaction or 

nd ALL MAIL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY us. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
































New “Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
| Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
! new “‘Prang Bulletin’’ of, Art Supplies. Profusely 
| Illustrated. Do you know “‘Enamelac”’ and * ‘Permo- 


j dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 
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| 1928 | Calumet . Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Ft., W. ¥. 


sr and without n music. Cantatac, 

j PLA SS Seon. etc. Cataloguo free. 

F.Rosche&Co. Ys 2 )337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, li, 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING 223 Serine 


Instructive booklet FREE. Walter a 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps is Casseand Oe” book on Stam. 
mering and Stattering, "lis Cure.” It tells how E 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years, 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 5914 Bogue Building, 



































TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


they, boul attend - SAME its aewoot till they ¥ Ret Ry laree 
Pook. ontites Origin and vanced 
FRE zeal Peet * bound in ‘clot and stamped in «pure 
old. Ask for ck Be tuition tate a E ect | of ‘The 
latural_ Speec! lagazine.’ varge: eat; at equipped and most 
successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, stut- 
tering, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TODAY. 





The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis, 


















COSTUMES 
SScHOOL PLAYS 


' We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. sforallschool 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 


Fritz Schoultz &Co. 








—~— 
i Ne OE i Re an REE 


Lh cin tiaidean coats 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BUSY WORK THERE IS NOTHING 
.$O INTERESTING AS 


BRADLEY’S 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


combining coloring, cutting and construction work. The finished models are ideal for sand table use, or as attrac- 
tive playthings for children to use at home. The new “Village Series” designed by Lulu Maud Chance includes five 
kinds, as follows: 























No. 8301. DUTCH VILLAGE 


Contains eight sheets of outline designs on white bristol board. Here are many figures representing typical Dutch characters, 
the picturesque wind-mill, houses, native trees, and domestic animals. These are colored, cut out and mounted on standards 
so that all figures stand upright. There is a sheet of explicit directions for constructing and mounting and a colored sheet 


of suggestions for coloring the objects. 


No. 8302. JAPANESE VILLAGE No. 8303. . ESKIMO VILLAGE No. 8304. ARABIAN VILLAGE No. 8305. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
Typical Japanese characters People of the far north faith- The brown folk of the desert Native huts and palm trees, ele- 
and objects, native trees, houses, fully represented, with their snow with their camels, horses, color- phants and lions and the people 
animals, ete., with directions and houses, dog sleds, and other ob- ful tents, native trees, etc. Di- themselves make this an unusually 
sheet of color suggestions. jects associated with them. Full rections for constructing models attractive set of material. Direc- 
directions and sheet of color sug- and sheet of color suggestions. tions for constructing and sheet 

gestions. of color suggestions 


All the above sets are uniform in size, each put up in an attractive portfolio. 
Price, each number, 60 cents; mailing weight 1 Ib. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - ° - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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’ The “Arabian Village” used in connection with the sand table. 
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Authors—Every professor engaged in this work is 
distinguished in his own particular subject. They 
come fromthe University of Wisconsin; University 
of Minnesota; School of Education of Cleveland 
Public Schools; and Iowa College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts Other Universities, Schools 
and Colleges are from time to time to be drawn on, 


First Four Subjects—The first foursubjects cover 
—Geography, both ‘‘Regional’’ and “‘Indus- 
trial’ ;’ History; Agriculture; and Civics. Choice 
of these films may be made to fit a Teacher's sub- 
jects and schedules; and a film may be kept an 
entire week. A Synopsis goes with each film, fully 
explaining its use. When a Teacher has run a 
couple of films she has become an expert in visual 
education. 


To Teachers How often does a history Teacher 
long to take her class over the route of Paul 
Revere’s ride from Cambridge to Concord and 
Lexington! Itis the ride of a lifetime today. “‘Ford 
Library” lets you and your pupils take that ride with 
its thrills! No one who has thus taken it can ever 
forget the sights and the history which startle one 
as he visually rides on that road! 


mE COUPON J} 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, Dept.L—-11 E 

; 202 S. State St., Chicago 3 
Gentlemen:~ Pleas¢ give me full information on ford Educa- [& 

= —, Library. 1 am especially interested in the following E 
S subjects: = 
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The Greatest Thing in the World 


for Teachers and Pupils 
University Professors are directing at Ford Motion Picture Laboratories, Detroit, 
the production of the mostremarkable educational motion pictures ever conceived. 


These educators are writing and—regardless of costs—cinema experts are filming 
what is unquestionably the greatest thing in the world for Teache 


ers and Pupils. 


In the same way “‘ Ford Library”’ lets you teach 
Geography and Civics and Agriculture. All sub- 
jects thus become living realities to your pupils be- 
cause you personally take them on these happy, 
exciting and thrilling visual journeys. Dull hoursin 
the classroom for you and your pupils are ended! 
You, in their eyes, are an author! They thereafter 
accept all you say with tenfold authority. Practical 
results!—the wonder of wonders!—pupils are 
eager to learn! 


Ford Educational Library— ‘Ford Educational 
Library’’ has been chosen as the name for these 
films. Henry Ford’s program and plans for this 
work are far-reaching. Tt is, however, even now 
easy to see that “*Ford Library"? will furnish the 
Teacher the maximum of interest and instruction 
which brains and skill can produce and money can 
buy. The subscription price, however, isto be kept 
incredibly low. Every Superintendent, Principal 
and Teacher in America owes it to himself and his 
profession to address us for full information on the 
coupon below. Every school should on learning 
facts panel become a prank “Ford 

ibrary, which, may we say, is without 
thought of profit, 







Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
Sole Representatives of the - 


22 South State Street, Chicago. 
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Best F-ntertainment Material 





made up as follows: 


piece that will delight an audience. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days « 


This book is adapted for all ages of school children. 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades; Part II— 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for 
Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. This 

the finest collection of Christmas Material ever put into book form. It contains more than 
one hundred recitations and songs and many dialogues and plays. ry re ; 
four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while 
The old favorites are here, many seldom found in a 
collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 4 
and plays include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others may be used with a small or 
large number in the cast. 192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, Postpaid. 


Compiled by 
race B. Faxon 


The contents are 


is without question 


Every. recitation, be it a 


Many of the dialogues 





to teachers. 


lication. The plays included are: 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in this book are 
selected from our Series of Little Plays and Exercises which is well known 
They have been written by authors who have had long ex- 
perience in preparing school plays and every one has been successfully produced before pub- 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas 
Joys and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly 
Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 148 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, Postpaid, 


By Laura Rountree Smith, 
Willis N. Bugbee and Others 





Choice School Speaker. 
Poems of Peace and War. 


Other Popular Titles 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.... 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
POA, 6.5.0 605 ope een canteens 
STE, 030s oun s00eeeee es 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.............. 
Little Plays and Exercises. Books I, II and III. 192 pp. each 


SELECTED FROM THE INSTRUCTOR 


ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 


OE PAROS. oocvess 

192 pages...... 
192 PAGES... .-222-: 
120 pages. . 


80 pages... 
Eee PANO. so ocas4 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
.35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 














For Physical Education of All 
School Children 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and the Congress of Mothers have 
gone on record as favoring the Fess- 
Capper bill, providing an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 for the physical 
education of all school children. The 
bill is expected to come before Con- 
gress in the December session. Mem- 
bers of the national board of the asso- 
ciations, from practically every state, 
were in session in Washington in Oc- 
tober for the purpose of discussing 
educational and other child problems, 
preliminary to the annual convention 
to be held in Washington, next April. 
E. Dana Caulkins, manager of the Na- 
tional Physical Education Service, ad- 
dressed the Board, bringing out the 
fact that more than half of the Amer- 
ican school children had physical de- 
fects impeding normal development, 
and that the war showed more than 
one-third of the young men of the 
country physically disqualified for full 
military service. He said: 

“We must have legislation which 
will interpret physical education in a 
broad and true way, as it is under- 
stood by the most competent experts in 
school administration and in physical 
education. Only thirteen states have 
taken up this problem by passing phy- 
sical education measures which will in 
part remedy this appalling condition. 
There is a growing tendency to regard 
as a public responsibility the provision 
of facilities and leadership which will 
insure to the entire population a7 
knowledge of the principles of health- 
ful living and a participation in 
health-giving activities. The first step 
is to secure universal physical educa- 
tion in the schools.” 





Education Two Centuries Ago 


Early student dwellers in Massa- 
chusetts Hall, Harvard University, 
said to be the oldest college building 
in America, were subject to fines for 
various college offenses. One scale of 
such fines read as follows:— 

Absence from prayers, 2 pennies. 

_Absence from public worship, 9 pen- 
nies. 

Neglect to repeat sermon, 9 pennies. 

Frequenting taverns, 1 shilling 6 
pennies. 

_Profane cursing, 2 shillings 6 pen- 
nies. 

Lying, 1 shilling 6 pennies. 

Going up on the top of the college, 1 
shilling 6 pennies. 

-Tumultuous noise, 1 shilling 6 pen- 
nies. 

Rudeness at meals, 1 shilling. 

Keeping guns or going skating, 1 
shilling. 

Fighting or hurting persons, 1 shil- 
ling 6 pennies. 

efusing to give evidence, 3 shil- 


lings. 
Pinyin cards, 5 shillings. 





At a meeting in Monroe County 
every teacher wore a badge bearing 
the legend, “Increased ’ Service for In- 
creased Pay.” That is the spirit that 
should obtain everywhere and when 
this spirit comes to pervade the whole 
teaching body we shall have not only 
better schools but also a better atti- 
tude on the part of the public toward 
the teachers and their work.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


—Double Your Salary— 


Other Teachers Have, So Can You 


If you area trained teacher. Begin your 
training by learning ‘‘How To Teach Primary 
Grades” by correspondence. Write forcatalog. 
Nelle Cooper, Dept. N, Fountain City, Tenn. 

Specialist in Primary Teaching 

















Jolly Christmas Book 


A book brimful of dialogues, plays, drills, songs, recita- 
tions, pageants, etc., that will make your Christmas enter- 
tainment a rousing success. PRICE, 40 CENTS. 

SOME DANDY NEW SONGS: 
There’s a Welcome Here For You (welcome) 35c. 
Don’t Forget to Come Again (cl ), 8c. 
We’ve Got the Mumps (action song) 35c. 
All sorts of en its described in our FREE CATALOGUE. 





D FOR ONE. 


SEN 
Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (Dept. A) 


December 1920 


Excelsior 


Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 


in High Schools 


series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, They are 


adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 


are Care: 


fully edited by capable teachers of English. 


Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 


Outlines for Study, as noted 


. The series also con- 


tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book, When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 
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Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction and notes ........... secenccccccece ROC 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
Introduction, MOtES.......s.cceeescececesecscncs 18¢c 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines12c 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines] 2c 
Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 


MOtes and OULIINES ... .....eeeeee coeeeees soe -12¢e 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... I2c 
Sohrab and Rustum. 


Arnold. Introduction, 
WOES, CUTIES. .. ccccccccccccse seoceccosces 00 12¢ 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 1‘:2c 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 


Plete With MOLES .....cccecccecceccceccccececees 18c 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 
WIRH DOGES. 2c ccccccccocccccecc.cocceses 0 censoce 18c 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people.......s.sseees 18c 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 12c¢ 
Lliawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
BRS VOCRDUIATY 62 ccccccs.cevcceccecccoccesccecse 30c 


Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, I) Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18¢ 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (ree Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, neelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOcabulary.,........s.sseceees 24c 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper..........06+ 30c 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48c 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y....cccccccccccccccccccccsccccecs 30c 
Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reVerential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE....200 seccccscccoccccesccccscccccccccscsees 18c 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages........sseeceeees 30c 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
SONGS GME Fer ccoccccecccocdececosevceas eeoseces 24c 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41.........sceeeeeees 24e¢ 
Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 4124¢ 
As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais. 
dell, Ph.D., LI.. D., aud Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 41 .......cccceccecceccecevees 24c 
Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction,notes 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D, and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich........... 24c 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) With introduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the uired reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom. 176 pages...24c 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tionalsStories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B...... rere bi.) 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. lited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Etle Sparks, Ph.D., LI..D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
Of HistOry........sseceeeeees ® cccece, So essssegmee 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, her of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass 2c 
Democracy and the War._ Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. ven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. eavy pa- 
PAGES. ....ccccceccvccccccccecess BAe 


percovers. 162 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest. Point 
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Madonna and Child 


Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors. Size 7x9 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 


648 subjects: Animals, Birds, * 
Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, 
Mountains, ete., at Three cents 
each. 


for 30 cents. 


The Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620—1920 


= TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH THE PERRY PICTURES 


‘Ihe Perr 


tens. No two alike. 


Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size Pilgrim Pictures, each 10x12. 
Or for 5 Madonnas, including these two, each 10x12. 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


iGtures 


Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


Every School Ought To Have 
Our Beautiful 64 Page Catalogue 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent 


without sending the 15 cents, in coin. 








—! 








What better chance to teach history One Cent Size. 3x38. For 50 or more. picture, 9x12, a New York Editi arean Madonnaand Child Raphael 
stories than during this year? Use the Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. : ii ecient) DO 
Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. a aempnagelecowticsea hang - — 7 
Pilgrims. tures each about 2x2'4 printed in the Lean most heartily recommend 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of the Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects Catalogue. Price of Catalogue, 15 cents. the Perry Pictures, They have 
Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, we have selected. Each 5x8. Or 25 ; oe rat par yr ie ees 
etc. Each 5'%x8, Smaller size, 3x3}4. 30 | Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kit- [Please do not send for the Catalogue alan harden eclchonpll 





Use the Perry Pictures as Christmas Gifts to Your Pupils. 


Plan now to use the Perry Pictures in February,—a month of birthdays of famous men. 








I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pictures. 
addition to our school equipment. They should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country district.—G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 


I have been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them as a very imr 





ARTOTYPES. 


the Artotype is not nearly so large. 











Large Pictures for Framing. 


Decorate Your Schoolroom With Beautiful Pictures. Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 





We recommend The Aurora in the “U.S. Carbons,”’ 
1044x26, at $2.25, rather than in the Artotypes, for 


Song of the Lark. 
Sir Galahad. 


Gaido Reni 


The Angelus, 


Baby Stuart. Saved. 


End of Day. (Especially beautiful.) 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


The Lake, by Corot. 
Sistine Madonna, 


A Helping Hand, 


Box 13, 


Any picture shown here except “Pilgrims Going to Church,” $1.75; any 


two at $1.50 each. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 


Here are a few of the many subjects besides those shown here: 


Pilgrim Exiles. 


Stratford. 


The Shepherdess. 
Angel Heads, 


(Most attractive. 


Maiden, 


Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. 


St. Cecilia, 


Postpaid. 


ims Going To Church 





This beautiful picture, size 14x25%4, much 


larger than the Artotype, for $2.25, 
margin,all picture. This one and The Mill, 20x24, 
and the Aurora at $2.00 each for two or more 


No white 


Massachusetts. 








Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 
HEKTOGRAPH MEG. & 

: DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. State 
for the past 12 to 22 years asa test for the completion 
of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
ors — after each examination. 

e questions are uped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 


The Lawton 









Ss. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear 
of mental tests in any examinations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12!4% 





Humane Work and Children 


In Educational Standards, 
H. Rowley says: 


Francis 


| 


| 


“Whenever mention is made of hu- 


mane work the first thought of multi- 
tudes of people is that only the animals 
are concerned. They fail to see that be- 
yond this, infinitely beyond it, is the re- 
action upon human character of this 


whole vast movement that is seeking to | 


deepen and broaden in the heart of man 
the spirit of justice, of mercy, of kind- 
ness. 
the humane societies of the world for 
the protection of animal life, immeas- 
urably more has been done by these so- 
cieties to benefit humanity, to enlarge 
its vision, to quicken its sympathies, to 
ennoble its spirit. I venture to say that 
nothing so vital to the development of 
our children’s characters, to their ulti- 
mate well-being as future citizens of 
their country, is ever brought before 
them as the appeal of the teacher in 
the field of humane education. 

“This appeal to the teacher is to one 
whose power and responsibility are 
greater than that of any other. 
hands of the teacher, as nowhere else, 
lies the future of our common country.” 

Teachers can accomplish much by in- 
cluding in the regular school exercises 
reading on humane topics and by telling 
stories which will arouse thought and 
quicken the conscience to realize the 
duty of justice and kindness toward all 
God’s creatures. 

To fix the law of kindness and mercy 
in the hearts of boys and girls is to 
work at the foundation, and the good 
effects will follow, in the school, in the 





NATURE STUDY isi ei 


Covers all work from the third 
to sixth grade, inclusive, with a 


Teacher's Manua 


| It does notattempt too much, but the treatment 
of the subjects not only makes it easy to teach 
NATURE STUDY well, but renders the sub- 
ject interesting during the process. 














By John Bradford Craig, 


head of Nature Study, Pittsburg. 
ture Study Instructors as suitable for grade work, 


Endorsed by Na- 








Whatever has been done by all SOMETHING NEW WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 
Just What the Nature Study A splendid work coming at the 
Teacher Needs FR E E right time. I predict for 
| The use of these books by pu- this series of books a wide use.— 
pils and teacher renders Nature | ny Stud ni bd yer og be Oh a 
Study a “delightful task.” ature udy ex- Nature Study, Columbus, Ohio, 
Something definite may be ac- amination questions N aT ee een ee ay ae 
complished, and the present for vo class. — so reschabe saa dope so wn 
spasmodic method and manner many can you use: adapted toits purpose that I un- 
of teaching the subject will be hesitatingly recommend it. * * * 
reduced to a system. The Teacher's Manual is just 
’ right.—A. E. Shirling, Department of Science, 
THE TEACHER’S MANUAL plans to re- Teacher Training School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
move from the teacher’s mind the worry of not , . 
knowing the subject sufficiently well to present It has the virtue of not being scientific for 
it without long, tedious preparation. science’s sake, and in my judgment it will be 
In the ‘ i ee ; well accepted by the progressive school sy 3 
NATURE STUDY MANUAL “‘is just right.” of the country.—William M. Davidson, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


The subjects are treated in such a manner as 
to be of great interest to boys and girl 
that these books are valuable and very usab!« 


I fee! 


These books are beautifully and profusely and will meet a very necessary need in o 
illustrated with color process pictures, zinc schools.—Grace M. Watson, Grand Rapids, Mi = 
etchings, and halftones: 20 full page color igan, Supervisor of School Directed Home Gar- 

‘ cea H 
dens. 


process pictures embellish the series, 


Send for set today. 
PRICES 


Nature Study for Boys and Girls 


It is well graded, and the story is told in 
guage that can be understood by boys and girls. 
It avoids confusion of fiction and fact and will 
hold the interest of the pupil by the simple state- 


a lan- 





Discount; 1 doz, or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


home and in the community. 
Stories or simple little everyday in- 





This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupils do. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts, 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 
Fad 





cidents showing the power of kindness 
always hold the attention and arouse 
interest in the pupil’s mind. 

The underlying principle in connec- 
tion with this work of humane educa- 
tion is not that we are trying to pre- 
vent, simply, the suffering of animals, 
but the moral degradation of the person 
who causes the suffering. 

—Humane Education Press Bureau. 
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— — Puncecdvanedebnscatenecebauees «" ment of facts. J.H. = 
OUR. cc ccccccccccccccsccscccccccecs 5 “eneher a ‘aay 
MII ca cve<crcenssassasscinecoones 112 | Lrancis: Superin- | 7 MciND00 PUBLISHING GO 
Guede Six 6.1.05... Sanepheutavene ieee 1.2) tet oeate 7, WY. Life Bid. Kanses City,Mo. 
The Teacher’s Manual......----++-+-++-- 2.00 | Columbus, : ope Povons ome gl sep 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Ohio, 
Sold in sets or separate volumes. 
Send for set today—these books will please you. P ¢ 
MOaMe cc cccccccccccccccscvcesseccece 


|McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. | 57 
| 819-20 New York Life Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ? 
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This will help 
teach your pupils Foot-Hygiene 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Thusis the sad story 
the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 





This is the cheer- 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 
bones— 








of this foot, that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight— 





of this foot that 
grew healthy, 
straight, and natu- 
rally— 


Educator Shoe Chart 





because it grew in a 
narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this. 





because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 








This chart printed on durable stock, size 24 x 26, suspended from a 
blackboard frame, can be seen easily by any one in the class-room 


—a oo - Ag, Tee see cre | 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 22 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindly send me your free chart lesson in foot-hygiene. 
copies of booklet, “Bent Bones Make | 


Frantic Feet.” 


es 


NAME 502 ccscccoscivocesces Seccccccccccceccccccccsccccsceese | 
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Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 


Educator 
Shoes 































EACHERS: Send for this free chart. It will help you 


impress a very valuable life lesson on your class. 


It is a simple, straightforward statement of basic facts 
about foot-health and its importance in normal child- 
growth and child education. 


Use this chart in your talks on hygiene, and “health 
chores.” Give the children the truth about right and wrong 
shoes—not only for the good of the children themselves, 
but for the good of the community. Stamp an impression 
now that will never be forgotten. 


The chart is of good size, printed in readable letters on 
suitable material. Suspended from blackboard frame. 


With it we will send you copies of “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” a booklet of surprising foot facts. You will 
want to quote from it, and perhaps distribute copies 


among the older pupils. Fill in the coupon now, before you 
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put it off and forget. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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The Law of ‘Loyalty 


The Good American is Loyal 


If our America is to become ever greater and better, her citizens must be 
loyal, devotedly faithful, in every relation of life. 


1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I will gladly obey my parents or 
those who are in their place. I will do my best to help each member of 
my family to strength and usefulness. 


2. 





I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I will obey and help other 
pupils to obey those rules which further the good of all. 


3. I will be loyal to my town, my state, my country. In loyalty 
I will respect and help others to respect their laws and their 
courts of justice. 





the best possible chance. 


If I try simply to be loyal to my family, I may be disloyal to my school. If I try 
simply to be loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my town, my state, and 
my country. If I try simply to be loyal to my town, state, and country, 1 

may be disloyal to humanity. Iwill try above all things else to be loyal 
to humanity; then I shall surely be loyal to my country, my state, and 
my town, to my school, and to my family. 


4, I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty I will do my best 
to help the friendly relations of our country with every , 
other country, and to give to everyone in every land | 


And he who obeys the law of loyalty obeys all the 
other nine laws of the Good American 


NOTE: The above poster is the last of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 


Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 


of Laws. The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. 


The 
Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 




















N visiting, recently, schools in a number of small towns, 
I have been interested to note how the morale of 
the teachers differs in different places. Here is one 
town in which the superintendent rules with an iron 
hand. He outlines the course of study without con- 
sulting any of the teachers. He does not confer with 
them when he issues instructions relating to methods 
of teaching and. the management of pupils. ‘He be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the superintendent to tell 
the teachers what to do and to insist upon their doing 
what they are told. When asked whether there would 
be any advantage in securing the co-operation of the 
teachers in making out’ the course of study and in 
managing the schools, he replied that he was engaged 

by the trustees to act as superintendent and he intended to discharge 

the duties of the office. He added that he did not see what good could 
come from asking teachers what they thought about this or that 
matter because they had not had as much training or experience as 


he had had himself. 























Teachers as Servants— 


The teachers in this town do not show initiative or independence 
in their work. They follow the instructions issued by the superin- 
tendent. They act as though they believed it to be the teacher’s place 
to do what she is told and not have views of her own. The teachers 
assume little responsibility for the results of their work, whether ex- 
cellent or otherwise. 

At commencement time the teachers are nowhere in evidence. The 
graduates sit on the platform with the board of education, the super- 
intendent, and the commencement speaker. No reference is made in 
the graduation exercises to the work of the teachers in bringing the 
class through to their final event. The teachers are servants in this 


town. 


One Superintendent’s “Faculty’’— 


Here is another town in which there is an altogether different 
policy respecting the part which is played by the teachers in con- 
structing the curriculum and determining methods of teaching and 
class management. The superintendent regards his teachers as a 
faculty over which he presides. He proposes plans for their consid- 
eration. The teachers always vote on any question of a professional 
character, and the superintendent abides by the vote of the teachers. 
The teachers themselves propose questions for discussion. The su- 
perintendent does not assume that he alone is capable of suggesting 
improvements in respect to the curriculum or methods of teaching 
or management. 


Dictator or Observer ?— 


When the superintendent visits a classroom in this town, he does 
not lay down the law to the teacher. He does not praise or condemn 
her on the basis of the faithfulness with which she has carried out 
his instructions. He never presumes to criticise the teacher or to 
displace her in her own classroom. He visits a school as an observer, 
not as a dictator. It is settled beyond question in that town that the 
teacher of any class is lord and master of that class and no one, 
whether superintendent, member of the board of education, or citi- 
zen, has any right whatsoever to interfere while the class is in 
progress. The superintendent never presumes to offer suggestions 
or comments in a class unless he is invited by the teacher to do so. 
He always defers to her as the one who is responsible for the work in 
her room. 

At commencement the teachers all sit on the platform with the 


graduating class. The superintendent presides, but he does not give 
the impression to the people that he has played the sole or chief part 
in bringing the class through to graduation. 


Contrasts in Morale— 


The morale of the teachers in this town seems, to an inspector, to 
be much better than it is in the first town. To begin with, they ap- 
pear more cheerful, and certainly they are more enthusiastic in their 
work. In the presence of the superintendent they are free and un- 
constrained, whereas in the town first cited the teachers are rather 
meek and reserved. Can there be any doubt ing4which town the 
teachers exert the stronger influence upon their pupils? 

The fundamental quality of American life which differentiates it 
from life in any country in the Old World is its democratic character. 
In older countries people in positions of authority exercise autocratic 
power over those in subordinate positions, but in America we think 
that a person in a place of power is simply a leader. So long as he 
shows that he is a gifted and wise leader we will gladly follow him, 
but we will not toady to him simply because he happens to occupy 
a commanding position. This characteristic of American life should 
be more conspicuous in our schools than anywhere else. The schools 
are aiming to develop the democratic spirit and point of view among 
pupils. Yet how can a teacher do this effectively when she has no 
individuality of her own, but always acts in obedience to the com- 
mands of another person? 


The Virtue of Open- Mindedness— 


Democracy in the schools does not require that a teacher should 


go her own way without regard to the views or wishes of the super- 
intendent, the board of education, or her fellow teachers., It does 
mean that she should be free to present her point of view’on any 
question affecting her work. She should be open-minded,"so that 
if another person presents a better solution of a problem than she 
has at hand she will accept it gladly. Anyone who will not follow 
the lead of a person who has had more informing experience, and so 
has developed greater wisdom than he has, is not democratic at all. 
He is narrow-minded, provincial, obstinate. When such persons find 
their way into teaching positions, they become obnoxious and have 
to be dealt with summarily. But fortunately teachers, as a class, 
are not egoistic or headstrong. They are eager to learn better 
methods than they have been able to devise by their own efforts, and 
they are very glad to follow a real leader. The writer meets many 
thousands of teachers every year, and he knows that on the whole 
they are not unduly self-assertive or unresponsive to genuine leader- 
ship. 


The Interaction of Minds— 


The schools of any community—tewn, city, or county—ought to be 
administered by the superintendent and teachers working together as 
a faculty. No one person acting alone can direct the schools of a 
community as wisely as a number of persons working together can 
direct them. Any principal or superintendent ought to welcome the 
views of his teachers upon every question affecting the course of 
study, the discipline of pupils, and the method of teaching any topic. 
Truth is reached in teaching, as in other matters, by the interaction 
of many minds upon the problems that arise. When the teachers of 
a town or city have no opportunity to express their opinions regard- 
ing classroom problems the community will suffer, and the teachers 
themselves will not feel as great enthusiasm for their work or as 
much responsibility for the results as they would feel if they were 
helping to determine policies pertaining to professional matters. 
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HE school Christmas 
celebration is usually 
considered a problem 
to be solved anew ev- 
ery year. “We can’t 
repeat last year’s 
program,” reasons 
the teacher. “The 

iene os children will tire of 
it.” And they will tire of the average 
program of song, recitation and dialogue, or 
the stereotyped cantata. But suppose teach- 
ers were to go in search of the perennial 

Christmas entertainment, guaranteed to 

stand the wear and tear of yearly repetition? 

The Elm Place School at Highland Park, 

Ill., has devised a play of such durable mate- 
rials that it may well rank as a schoolroom 

classic—a kind of pageant-drama called “Ye 

Old-Time Christmas,” which it gives year 

after year with great success. The dialogue 

was written by the school’s superintendent, 

Jesse L. Smith, who is the moving spirit in its 

annual presentation. It was especially de- 

signed to set forth old English customs of 

Yuletide celebration and to give the pupils a 

chance to sing quaint old English ballads and 

carols. Mr. Smith based the theme on Wash- 
ington Irving’s story of Bracebridge Hall, in- 
troducing such familiar characters as Squire 

Bracebridge, Julia, Frank and other mem- 

bers of the household. The scene is the in- 

terior of the banquet hall of an English man- 
sion of several centuries ago, with its great 
fireplace and decorations of old-fashioned 
weapons. 

Briefly sketched, the action centers around 

a merry celebration at Bracebridge Hall on 

Christmas Eve. The squire is dozing in his 

armchair beside the fire, and a group of 

young people is busy with checkers and 
chess. One youth is polishing a weapon, two 
pages are practicing with foils, Maid Marian, 
the servant, is polishing woodwork, and the 
fat cook is nodding beside the fire with a bowl 
of pastry in his lap. The butler sings a verse 
from “When Phoebus Had Melted Sickles of 

Ice,”’ which wakes the sleepers and starts a 

veritable epidemic of ballads and carols. 

Even Maid Marian is persuaded to contribute 

a “quaint song of olden time.” The young 

people suggest that the servants be given pos- 

session of the Hall to celebrate from Christ- 
mas Eve to Twelfth Night, according to the 
ancient custom. The servants quickly choose 
their Lord of Misrule, who enters gaily with 

his retinue and presides while they give a 

motley program, including the singing of 

“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen” by a band 

of Christmas waits, and the famous Yule log 

ceremonies. The log is dragged in by chains, 
with a youngster riding it. Its band of es- 
corts toss the little fellow on their shoulders 
and applaud uproariously, and after it is 
kindled by the Christmas brand, they sing 
and dance old English square dances, not for- 











BY ZOE HARTMAN 


getting the minuet. A clown appears early 
on the scene, creating much merriment 
throughout the performance. A party of 
huntsmen, who have killed the Christmas 
boar, enter, followed by the butler carrying 
the boar’s head. They dance and sing the 
boar’s head carol with its chorus of ancient 
Latin, sung by Oxford students since the year 


1200. The last important reveller to join the . 


festivities is the Wassailer, bearing the was- 
sail bowl aloft and dancing about the stage. 
The play ends with the wassail song in which 
the entire audience joins. 

Now, what are the advantages of such a 
pageant-drama? First of all, it permits the 
use of large numbers of girls and boys on the 
stage of the school auditorium, so that few 


have that “left out” feeling and the maximum 


number profit by the training from appear- 
ing in public. At Elm Place, the playing 
honors are reserved chiefly for the eighth 
grade, ‘with a scattering of seventh graders 
in the lesser parts. Sometimes a hundred 
children are on the stage at a time, represent- 
ing the various types of revelers. There are 
at least five square dances to provide parts 
for as many good-sized groups: the farmer 
and farmerette dance, the fire dance for girls 
and boys, the dance of the village lassies, the 
dance of Dame Quickly and her kitchen 
maids, and a shoe dance for boys. All these 
groups are handled and coached without be- 
coming unwieldy or imposing any undue bur- 
den upon the teaching staff, for the reason 
that the play, having been given annually for 
ten years, has become an institution and runs 
with the smoothness of a well-oiled machine. 
Every child of ordinary brightness from the 
fifth grade up knows most of the dialogue by 
heart, to say nothing of the stage business. 
From his place in the audience from year to 
year he absorbs it by watching the players, so 
needs little training when his turn comes to 
take part. 

The problem of costumes is permanently 
solved by the vast wardrobe of slashed 
doublets, knee breeches, and the like, made 
by the pupils in their sewing classes and ac- 
cumulated by the school; and no one ever 
worries about stage properties, in view of the 
school’s storeroom of old-fashioned lanterns, 
weapons, pictures and other accessories need- 
ed in fitting up a stage baronial hall. 

Another advantage of this type of play is 
the elasticity in program it permits. “In or- 
der that it may not grow monotonous, we fre- 
quently alter the dialogue a little and intro- 
duce new features,” explained Superinten- 
dent Smith. “Sometimes we have a band of 
roisterers burst in upon the festivities, dance 
around the table and sing and then pass out, 
amid the applause of the Lord of Misrule and 
his subjects. Often we create new parts to 
fit certain pupils. One year, for instance, a 
bashful boy who giggled was given a part 
like himself to play. These changes vary 
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from year to year according to the talents of 
the pupils. Our aim is to leave out no boy 
or girl who has ability, however undeveloped, 
but to give everyone a chance. Those who 
don’t shine in the cast are worked in as stage 
hands and electricians.” 

Aside from the advantages connected with 
the mechanics of presentation, one of the 
play’s best points is that itis educative. Pu- 
pils of the upper grades soon become familiar 
with old English customs, the quaint formal 
idioms of speech, the peculiarities of dress 
and weapons, and the general atmosphere of 
feudal conviviality. The ancient ballads and 
carols alone are a liberal education. Culled 
from Shakespeare, Robert Herrick and Sir 
Walter Scott, they include such classics as 
“Good Christian Men, Rejoice,” “When Phoe- 
bus Had Melted Sickles of Ice,” “Blessed 
Mary, Mother Mild,” “Come Antony, Come 
Peter,” “When I Was a Bachelor,” “Jog On,” 
“Oh, Come with a Noise” (the yule log song), 
“Kindle the Christmas Brand,” “Deck the 
Halls with Holly,” “King Wenceslas,” “Oh, 
Mistress Mine,” “Hold Thy Peace,” and “Ye 
Boar’s Head Carol.” Elson’s volume of 
“Shakespeare in Music” proved a veritable 
gold mine of ancient melodies for the verses. 

Che element of entertainment is as strong 
as: the cultural element. The boys and girls 
find the play endless good fun, whether they 
belong to the cast or the audience. It sharp- 
ens the eagerness with which the lower grade 
pupils look forward to eighth grade digni- 
ties; for every boy cherishes a secret ambi- 
tion to play either the Lord of Misrule, the 
squire, the master of ceremonies, or, better 
yet, one of those two sterling comedy roles. 
thc clown and the cook; and every girl prac- 
tices in secret to fit herself to play Maid 
Marian, or Dame Quickly, or Julia, the 
squire’s daughter. 

The audience is occasionally called upon to 
take a hand in the proceedings by joining in 
on the chorus of a song, though its main 
duties are those of appreciation and half its 
interest is centered upon the personnel of the 
players. The whole school turns out en 
masse, with a liberal sprinkling of parents 
and former pupils, who return as eagerly as 
of old to see how the younger generation are 
playing the “big” parts in their beloved play. 
No audience of Shakespearean devotees ever 
trooped to see a new Hamlet come to town, 
eager to compare him with a Booth, a Forbes- 
Robertson or a Sothern, with more zest than 
these young critics troop to the school audito- 
rium to see whether Tom Roe plays the clown 
as well as Bob Doe played it last year. 

Thus are established standards to which 
each succeeding cast of players labors to 
measure up, and no matter how imperfect the 
standards may be, the disciplinary effects of 
trying to attain them are highly valuable. At 
least the Elm Place School finds them so. 


(Continued on page 64) 








Copyright, 1900, by E. A. Perry. By permission. Edwin H. Blashfield 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


How full this picture is of the spirit of Christmas! We can easily imagine that the angels are singing joyfully, “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” “Christmas Bells” is one of the best-known figure pieces painted by Edwin H. Blashfield. Mr. Blashfeld, 
who is an American artist of our own time, is famous especially for mural paintings—large wall and ceiling decorations. Examples 
of his work are found in many important public buildings in the United States. One of the most noted is “The Development of 
Civilization,” which decorates the dome of the Library of Congress in Washington. Blashfield’s paintings please us first of all, per- 
haps, because of their beautiful color. But if we study them closely, or study a reproduction, we shall realize that whatever this artist 
represents is most carefull) drawn and that ever) part of the picture bears a proper and attractive relation to every other part; as 
an artist Would say, the picture is “well composed.” [See also page 51.] 
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long ago, and far, far 
f away, in a certain 
| city in the old world, 
there was a _ very 
beautiful church. 
The church was so 
large that one at the 
doorway could hard- 
ly see the white mar- 
ble altar and the choir of white-robed boys. 
The organ was so loud that when it was 
played, the people not in the church were 
sometimes deceived, and thought there was a 
great thunder storm, and closed their shut- 
ters and windows. 

















The church had a high belfry, a great - 


stone tower, all ivy-covered. There were 
three silver bells in it. There was the great, 
great, big bell, the medium, middle-sized bell, 
and the weenie, wee little bit of a bell. The 
most wonderful thing about the bells was 
that they rang only once a year, on Christ- 
mas Eve, and no one knew who rang them. 
No ringer ever pulled the bellrope, and yet 
the chimes rang out silvery clear on the 
frosty air. 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!’ That was the 
great, great big bell! 

“Cling! Clang! Cling!” That was the 
medium, middle-sized bell! 

“Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Ding-dong!”’ 
That was the weenie, wee little bit of a bell! 

Who rang the bells? That was the mys- 
tery. Some said it was the wind that 
whistled—woo-o0-0 — so, through the belfry 
tower. Others looked wise and said, “Not 
so! It is the wee folk, the frost fairies of 
the upper air. They ride on the rims of the 
bells and sway them to and fro. But most 
believed it was the angels who rang the bells 
in memory of the dear Christ Child’s birth. 

The people were very proud of their mys- 
terious, wonderful bells, and every Christ- 
mas Eve they gathered in their church and 
waited till the hour for the chimes. Then 
they sang a hymn and went back to their 
homes. 

One Christmas Eve the people gathered as 
usual in the church to hear the chimes ring 
out their silver story. The hour arrived, but 
wonder of wonders! no sound came from the 
bells. It was the first time the bells were 
ever known to be silent. Amazed, the peo- 
ple looked up in the belfry. There the bells 
hung—perfectly silent! What could be the 
matter! No one could tell. Then they said, 
“We’ll wait a little longer; surely they will 
ring a.little later.” But no! not a note 
chimed out, though they sat in the church 
till the midnight hour. Then there was no 
use in waiting any longer, for it was now 
Christmas itself, and the bells chimed only 
on the Eve of the Holy Day. 

The people went sadly away. During the 
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year that followed, it was whispered that 
the reason the bells had not chimed was be- 
cause some one in the city had done a bad 
deed, and because of this the angels would no 
longer ring the bells. 

Years and years passed and rolled away, 
and still the bells hung silent. Generations 
rose and died and passed away, and the 
story of the bells became as a legend, sweet 
but untrue. It was so long since the chimes 
had been heard, that the people only smiled 
when the story was told, and questioned 
whether they ever had rung. “It is only a 
story,” they said; “the bells never did ring 
on Christmas Eve.” 

But at last there came to the city a very 
wise priest and a very holy one, and he 
heard the story of the bells, and said he was 
sure it was true. And he longed that they 
should ring again for the city. So he made 
aplan. He called all the people to the church 
on Christmas Eve, and told them the story 
of the bells and how they had ceased to 
chime. “It comes to me,” he said, “that if 
we make the right offering, the bells will 
chime again. So let us each, this year, plan 
a gift to lay on the altar next Christmas 
Eve. Surely some one of us will give a gift 
that will be seemly in the sight of the an- 
gels. Let us try it, anyway.” 

The people were pleased with the idea and 
all agreed. In the year that followed, they 
were all busy planning their gifts for the 
altar. 

Well, the year passed, and Christmas Eve 
arrived. There was hushed excitemert all 
through the town, and the people were im- 
patiently waiting for the evening, to go to 
the church to offer their gifts and perchance 
hear the bells renew their chimes. 

A heavy snowstorm set in early in the 
morning. It snowed steadily all day— 
great, feathery flakes; but toward evening 
the wind scattered the clouds, and the stars 
stole out to spangle the dome of night, and 
the smiling moon gilded the world. 

Now there lived in the town two little 
boys—brothers. 

One of the boys was called Big Brother and 
the younger one was Little Brother. They 
had heard all about the offerings the people 
were planning to lay on the altar of the 
church. Big Brother wanted to give an of- 
fering, too, so he had been gathering all the 
small coins that came his way during the 
year. As Big Brother belonged to poor folks, 
and lived in a humble cottage, he had but 
few coins at the close of the year; but they 
seemed a great many to him, and he was 
very proud and happy when he changed them 
all for one large silver piece to lay on the al- 
tar. 

On the evening of the great day, near the 
appointed time, the people all turned out to 
go to the church with their gifts. There were 


many great folks going. The king himsgifa> ~''’ ~ 
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was to be there and many others of great 
renown. 

Big Brother and Little Brother set out to- 
gether for the church. They took a nar- 
row street off the main road. Big Brother 
held the precious coin. The little street was 
deserted; there wasn’t a person on it but 
themselves. The wind had drifted the deep 
snow into strange, ghostly-looking shapes. It 
was very lonely in the street. Little Brother 
held close to Big Brother’s hand. “Big Broth- 
er,” he whispered, “I’m afraid.” 

Big Brother laughed, “Afraid! What of? 
There is nothing to fear. God is with us al- 
ways.” 

Just as they reached the middle of the 
street, they heard a sound—ow-w-w— like 
one in pain. They paused and looked around. 
There was no one to be seen. But listen; 
there was the sound again—ow-w-w. 

Little Brother held Big Brother’s hand 
tightly. Big Brother listened. “It’s across 
the street,” he said. Something is hurt. | 
must see what it is. You wait here. I'll go 
over. The snow is too deep for you.” So 
Little Brother waited, and Big Brother 
waded through the snow to the other side. 
He still heard the sound but could see 
nothing. Then he put his hand down on the 
ground where the sound came from and there 
was a little white dog—a lame puppy, starv- 
ing and freezing! Big Brother lifted it ten- 
derly, opened his coat, and buttoned the crea- 
ture up next his warm breast. “There,” he 
said, gently, “you’ll soon be nice and warm, 
you poor little thing!” 

Then he crossed over to Little Brother, 
and told him what he had found. “Now,” 
he said, “if the doggie doesn’t get food and 
warmth, he’ll die, so I must take him home. 
I can’t go to the church, but my coin must go 
on the altar. You take it, and when the 
priest asks for the gifts, you put mine on the 
altar. I want to make the bells ring.” 

Little Brother hesitated. “I’m afraid, Big 
Brother,” he said. 

“There’s nothing to fear,” replied Big 
Brother. “Just say to yourself, ‘God is with 
us,’ and the angels will take care of you.” So 
Little Brother finally agreed, and taking the 
coin, off he trotted. 

Big Brother went home and fixed a warm 
blanket for the dog before the hearth where 
the logs burned brightly, gave him warm 
milk, and the contented dog curled on the 
blanket and slept. And Big Brother waited. 

Meanwhile, Little Brother went into the 
great church. How big it seemed, and how 
wonderful with the thousands of wax candles 
lighting it! And such a company of people! 
Near the altar stood the white-robed priest. 
In the choir were the singers, and there in 
his pew sat the king, with his crown upon 
his head. The church was crowded, and Lit- 
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ONG ago, when the Romans 
ruled the world, the Emperor 
YX) made a law that compelled ev- 

+s | ery one‘to report to the city 

where he had been born, and 








reth a carpenter whose name was Joseph. 
According to the Emperor’s law, this Joseph, 
being a native of the town of Bethlehem, 
had to betake himself to that city to pay his 
tax. So Joseph got him ready and with his 
wife, Mary, he made his way to Bethlehem. 

The journey was not unpleasant for, though 
it was winter, they were in a warm country, 
and journeyed through lands that were beau- 
tiful with fruit trees—olive, date palm, 
orange and other fruits. When they arrived 
they found the city crowded, and after try- 
ing in vain for accommodations, Joseph was 
just giving up in despair, when he heard of 
a sort of cave on the hillside, where cattle 
were stalled. Glad of any place to rest, Jos- 
eph went thither with his wife, and in that 
humble place, that night, the most wonder- 
ful event in the history of the world took 
place. This event was the birth of the infant 
Savior. 


“Away in a manger, 
No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down His sweet head. 


“The stars in the heavens 
Looked down where He lay; 

The Little Lord Jesus, 
Asleep in the hay!” 

Now Mary knew that she was to be the 
mother of our Lord. Some time before he 
was born, a beautiful angel bearing a lily in 
his hand appeared to her, and told her that 


.God had chosen her to be the mother of His 


Son, who should be called Jesus. When 
Mary understood the honor granted to her, 
she rejoiced and said, ‘“‘Behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” 

Wonderful things happened on the night 
of the birth of the Child Jesus. Some dis- 
tance from Bethlehem certain shepherds 
were watching their flocks on the green Ju- 
dean hills, when suddenly a strange light 
shone about them, and an angel of the Lord 
appeared. At the sight, a great fear came 
upon the shepherds, but the angel said, ““Fear 
not! I bring to you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all the people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David, 
a Savior which is Christ, the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger.” And even as he was speaking 
there appeared suddenly a great multitude 
of angels praising God and singing, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth Peace, 
Good Will to men,” 
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When the angels vanished, the shepherds 
decided to go at once to Bethlehem to see if 
indeed the Babe was there. And when they 
arrived, and looked in the stable, there they 
saw Him. About His head shone a halo of 
glory, and at sight of the Holy Infant, the 
shepherds rejoiced and gave praise to God. 

The birth of the Savior was known in a 
far eastern country, too. Three wise men, 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, priests of 
another faith, studying the ancient. prophe- 
cies of their sacred books, learned that a Re- 
deemer was to be born among the Jews. 
They learned, too, that as a sign of His 
birth there would appear in the heavens a 
great Star. And watching the heavens for 
the sign, they saw it—a Star of Wonder, 
which seemed to beckon them to follow. So 
they got them ready and set out, carrying 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh to 
offer to the Child. Riding on camels, with 
their eyes fixed on the Star, they journeyed 
on. ; 

In course of time they came to Jerusalem, 
and there they inquired as to where the King 
of the Jews was born. Now the ruler of 
Judea was Herod and he, being much trou- 
bled at this inquiry, questioned the Jewish 
priests as to what the prophecies said of their 
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Promised King, and of the place where he 
should be born. 

The priests said to him, “He will be born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, for it is written in our 
prophets, ‘And thou, Bethlehem in the land of 
Judah, art not the least among the princes of 
Judah, for out of thee shall come a Governor 
that shall rule my people, Israel.’ ” 

Hearing this, the Wise Men set out for 
Bethlehem, promising Herod to return and 
bring him news of the newborn King. Now 
the Jews looked forward to a King who was 
to be born in a great palace; so the Wise Men, 
following the Star which ever moved be- 
fore them, were surprised when it finally 
stopped over the humble stable where lay 
Mary and her Son. But when they entered 
the stable and saw the Babe, they knew 
Him at once for the World’s Savior. They 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy and 
presented to Him their gifts. Then, being 
warned by an angel in a dream, that Herod 
meant evil to the Child, they straightway de- 
parted by another road and did not return to 
Jerusalem. 

And this same angel warned Joseph to 
take the Child and His mother and depart in- 
to Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. So 


(Continued on page 62) 
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y Cut the tree from green construction paper, with ornaments of gay colors. The child and packages are to be white. Give the children patterns for 
tree, child and packages, but the ornaments may be cut freehand if desired. Mount on coo! gray construction paper. 
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Helping Children to Write Christmas Stories 








T is said that a certain author 
was reading a new play before 
the French Society of Com- 
edy, when he caught sight of 
one member, M. Got, fast 
asleep. The author stopped. 

“Tam reading my play to 
this committee,” he — said, 
“to obtain an opinion. How 
can a man who is asleep give 
an opinion?” 

M. Got roused himself and 
remarked, ‘‘Monsieur, sleep is 
an opinion.” 

How many of us in attempting to teach 
composition in the grades by setting the class 
at work upon artificial themes of our own 
choosing have been rebuked by this same un- 
conscious opinion? What we need in com- 
position is more material that has in it 
enough inherent interest to keep a class 
iwake Without constant resort to the gavel. 

I have found nothing that meets this re- 
quirement better than the making of original 
stories, particularly holiday stories, devel- 
oped by the class working in co-operation. 
Christmas is one of the really romantic 
things that come into every child’s experi- 
ence. It is easy to find and decide upon holi- 
day material that will hold the majority of 
pupils as nothing else will. Here are situa- 
tions that can be remade out of their read- 
ing and experience into pretty good fiction. 

Though the’ chief emphasis in story writ- 
ing, in the children’s minds at least, may not 
be placed upon language, the improvement in 
use of words and in grammar, after a couple 
of months of practice, is very apparent. The 
teacher, of course, takes advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they arise to instruct the class in 
matters of style. Details are more sharply 
drawn. The abundance of oral drill enables 
the pupils to express themselves freely. 
They formulate their ideas more readily, de- 
velop a sense of sentence structure, and learn 
to introduce variety. Punctuation, spelling 
and grammar can be made to take care of 
themselves incidentally and automatically as 
they ought to do—as means to ends, and not 
©s ends in themselves. 

lo illustrate concretely what pupils do in 
this kind of work, I will give a lesson sub- 
stantially as presented to a5 A class this 
year. This class had had two similar proj- 
ects previous to this one—the writing of a 























~ story and of a Thanksgiving play. 
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Though 
arranged as one lesson, in reality it ran 
through several periods. 


Elements of a Story 

Introduction: I think we all felt pleased with our 
play at Thanksgiving. How would you like to at- 
tempt something along the same line for Christ- 
mas? Let us see what we can produce in the way 
of an original Christmas story. 

Review: Let us talk over again some of the qual- 
ities that make a story interesting. Most of you 
take books from the library. Those you like you 
recommend to others to read. Perhaps you will 
give a book as a present, or get a book of stories 
for Christmas. What is it that makes some stories 
so much better than others? Answers: 

Some stories are full of pictures. 

I pick out the books that have conversation all 

through them. 

I like Indians and adventures. 

I like fairy stories because such wonderful things 

happen. 

I don’t like fairy stories. They sound too “fishy.” 

The best stories, I think, are the ones that keep 

you guessing. 

I think the best stories are those that keep you 

laughing. 

Suppose we let Julia go to the board for us and 
set down these good ideas, so that we can check 
up on them occasionally, when we come to write. 

Write pictures, Julia; and let us remember that 
these can be not only drawings but also word pic- 
tures. How do we make clear, vivid word pic- 
tures? Answers: 

By describing a scene so that the reader can al- 

most see it. 

By mentioning little details that make things seem 

real. 

Write conversation, which is really one way to 
make a scene clear and real. 

Now a word that covers Indians and other ad- 
ventures, excitement. 

What shall we do with the fairy stories, which 
some like and some do not? Can we all agree that 
even a fairy story must be somewhat consistent 
and true to life? That it must sound reasonable, 
for the most part? Very well, write truth to life. 

Now something about the humor in a story. Most 
of us like to laugh. Some like a story that makes 
them cry. We dislike the villain and he makes us 
angry. We sympathize with the hero. Well, since 
it is all part of the fun, just write fun. 

The other point mentioned was “keeping the read- 
er guessing.” Let us call that suspense. You know 
how it spoils a story for you if somebody tells you how 
it ends before you have had a chance to read it for 
yourself. A writer must be careful not to spoil his 
own story that way. What are some of the ways in 
which a writer creates suspense, or “keeps his reader 
guessing”? Answers: 

He shows you some trouble coming and you won- 

der whether there is any escape. 

Writers drop hints here and there that make you 

think there may be danger ahead. 

Don’t they hint at good fortune ahead too? 

All right, Julia. Write suspense and we will re- 


member what that means. Write also the word plot, 
which is perhaps another way of saying the same 
thing. What do you understand by a plot? Answers: 
It is the difficulty the hero gets into and the way 
he gets out of it. 
It is a kind of trap the villain sets for the hero. 
Sometimes it isn’t a villain. Sometimes it is just 
bad luck that makes the trouble. 
Anyhow it is the problem the reader keeps worry- 
ing about till the end of the story. 


Working up the Plot 


Presentation: The first step in making our story 
will be to find a plot. Think of some difficulty or 
trap or trouble or problem that will possibly make 
a good center around which we can weave a Christ- 
mas story. Henry will take Julia’s place and keep 
notes on the blackboard. The more topics that we 
have to choose from, the better will be our final se- 
lection. 

DIFFICULTIES 
Poor family; fa- 
ther out of work. 


HOW SOLVED 
1—Someone brings them a 
good dinner. 
2—Someone gives father a 
good job. 
3—He finds a purse with a 
thousand dollars in it and gets 
reward for returning the prop- 


erty. 

Son is lost. 1—Comes back home from the 
navy. 
2—Comes back with lots of 
money. 


8—Comes back disguised. 
Children have no 1—Somebody dresses like Santa 
presents. Claus and brings presents. 
2—Little boy with more than 
he wants sends some. 
An unjust will 1—Another will is found. 
deprives family 2—The will might be a fraud 
of property. and then the false owners would 
lose the fortune. 
3—The right will is rescued 
from a sinking ship. 
Related families 1—The child of one family 
are enemies. meets with an accident and is 
saved by a member of the oth- 
er family. 
2—Trouble brings the two fam- 
ilies together again. 

(Other suggestions were made but they are 
omitted to save space, as no further use was made 
of them. Ordinarily, one plot or possibly two in- 
terwoven are probably enough for a single story but 
in this case the pupils expressed a strong wish to 
combine several, and while the plan looked doubt- 
ful to both teacher and supervisor we took a chance 
on letting the class have their way. The following 
composite plot resulted.) 

Two families are enemies because of an unjust 
will. The father of the poor famliy is out of work, 
and the children have no presents. Their son has 
gone off to sea. The difficulties are solved by the 
child of the rich family starting out to bring pres- 
ents to his poor cousins and getting lost in a 
storm. Runaway sailor brother while in England 
looks up the will, and comes back with the proofs. 
Disguises as Santa Claus to surprise little broth- 
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ers and sisters. Finds cousin lost in the snow on 
his way to the house. When haughty uncle and 
aunt appear, looking for the boy, young man shows 
proofs dividing the property evenly. Haughty rel- 
atives relent and become very humble. Children 
have a jolly Christmas. 

Now let us work out the details. The opening 
sentences of the story need to give a vivid descrip- 
tion of the time, place and characters. Where shall 
we begin our story? Answers: 

With the will. 

No, that’s too tame. Begin with the father and 

mother talking about the disappointment of the 

children in not receiving any presents. 

Why not let the children talk it over by them- 

selves before their parents come in? 

Give an oral description of the home. (Several 
pupils describe their picture of the kitchen—a few 
chairs, a table, the stove, the mother mending, the 
father reading the paper, etc. Other pupils im- 
personate the two parents or the group of chil- 
dren and make up probable conversation.) 

How is Santa Claus to appear? Answer: 

Let a knock be heard outside, and when they 

go to see who is there, a man dressed as Santa 

Claus enters, carrying a child covered with 

snow. The child is the son of the wealthy un- 

cle. 
How do the characters act? Azswer: 
They rub the boy with snow to revive him. The 
children hear the confusion, get out of bed and 
peep through the keyhole in great excitement, etc. 
(Let pupils take turns as before at oral descrip- 
tions and impersonation.) 
What is the next situation? Answer: 

Probably somebody comes looking for the boy. 

They hear the story,—why the little boy left 

home with presents to comfort the cousins; how 

he was picked up in the snow. Then the lost 
brother takes off his make-up. 
How do the rich relatives feel? Answers: 

Grateful for saving their son. 

Perhaps they are too mean to be grateful. Per- 

haps they are hateful because of the sailor’s re- 

turn. Probably they scold their boy for coming 
over. 

Doesn’t the lost brother tell about the will? That 

makes them feel less haughty. They think they’d 

better be good natured. 

Maybe they feel ashamed when they see how 

generous their boy was. That would make a 

pleasanter ending, anyhow. 

(Again work out description and conversation 
orally, especially with the idea of having a good 
ending.) 

Comparison: A story writer has to work back- 
ward as well as forward,—like the farmer who 
must know what products he will need in the fall 
before he can tell just what to plant in the spring. 
Let us go back now, and “plant” some ideas in the 
beginning that we shall need later on. Where is 
the best place to tell about the lost brother? An- 
swers: 

I think in the early part of the story, or else 

when he takes off his wig it won’t mean anything. 

Maybe in the conversation of the mother and fa- 

ther near the opening. 

Or in the children’s conversation, or perhaps in 

both. 

What other facts need to be brought out in the 
opening? Answers: 

How good little Bobby (the rich boy) is. 

How mean his father and mother are. 

How the will came to be made out as it was. 
Let us look back at our list of qualities that make 
a good story and see whether we have got them all 
in ours. We have had some good pictures made in 
our descriptions. Think of further little details 
that will help to make the pictures clear. An- 
swers: 
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The family might think the boy is frozen to death 
or badly frostbitten, but in reality he is only 
tired with walking in the snow. 

The boy’s mother might be angry because the 

boy was not taken home and might quarrel with 

Santa Claus before he told who he was. 

Can you see how more humor and pathos could be 
worked in without one harming the effect of the 
other? Answers: 

When the children say what they want for 

Christmas, it will be rather pitiful. Then it 

will be funny to hear one little boy say that his 

older brother’s trousers and shoes make him 
look like Charlie Chaplin. 

Maybe the lost son will come in with a Santa 

Claus beard and coat and sailor’s trousers. 

It would be funny to see the haughty rich lady 

peer around the kitchen with one of those eye 

glasses on a long handle. 

Or have her husband afraid of her till the very 

last when he puts her in her place. 

Maybe the littlest child could talk funny. 

What is there in the story that does not seem 
true to life or that sounds “fishy,” as one of you 
called it? Answers: 

I don’t think a boy would just lie in the snow 

and go to sleep without freezing. 

Oh, I do! I heard of a man that did that. He 

got tired out with wading and lay right down. 

He wasn’t frozen, either. 

Summary: Have the pupils list the principles of 
composition brought out and the most important 
criticisms offered, with illustrative examples. Copy 
into’ the English notebooks. Set down an outline 
of the story. 

Application: Let each pupil write out the story 






DECEMBER CULURING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting ta their friends. 


in his own way, a section at a time. Read and 
criticize with the class with a view to selecting 
the best sentences here and there for a composite 
story, made of contributions from every member 
of the class. Try other plots and stories. Drama- 
tize the story and play for the Christmas exercises. 


Other Plots 


The following is a sample of a plot worked out 
with an eighth grade class: <A little school in t 
Maine woods—preparations for a Christmas cel 
bration—sending for candy by the stage driver 
stage late—driver leaves candy in school 
hear visits in the night—appropriates cam 
traces left—next morning boy janitor arrive 
result—ill tidings spread—general disappointnu 

schoolmaster, a young college man, arrive ho 
school for the morning—big boys get gu eX 


ing hunt and capture—good price offered for } 
and meat—telephone stage driver in the nick 
time—vreat celebration after all. 

The plots given below were suggested by a third 
grade class in a single fifteen minute period: 

Boy has papers to deliver on Christmas morn- 
ing—delay in counting them out for him—barely 
reaches his car when the conductor shuts the door 
—paper bundle comes untied—papers scattered by 
wind—in gathering finds wallet. 

Beautiful Christmas tree prepared with candle 
—children told not to touch it—disobey—branches 


catch fire—great excitement—put out flames with 
rug. 

Boy starts out to cut Christmas tree—greedily 
cuts largest in sight—tree falls and pins him u 
derneath—finally rescued by woodcutter who helps 


him drag tree home. 









“Sing, 9h, sing on 
Christmas morn, 
Sing with joy that 


Christ was born, 


Let each silver 


chiming bell 


Far and wide the 


tidings tell ; 


CS Christ was born! 
7 Christ was born! 


On the first glad 


S See 


Christmas morn’ 
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The mother was mending worn clothes. 

The father had only two dollars left. 

The cousin’s decorated Christmas tree was in 

his window. 
We have talked about situations that give a good 
deal of excitement. Can you add anything that 
will improve the story in this respect? Answers: 
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Jointed Toy—The Christmas Rocking-Horse 


This is an attractive, easily-made Christmas Toy. With scissors it may be cut from cardboard and fastened together with roundheaded brass paper fasteners, i 
or bits of knotted cord. With a coping saw the parts of the toy may be cut from thin wood and fastened together with roundheaded screws, kept a little dis- } 


tance apart to allow the joints to move easily. 
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Christmas in Sweden - €& % 











ied 
ics GN - 
BY ANNA W. HARTZMANN Send oe 
Coot oH, Aunt Linnea, when do you “You see the huge sheaf of wheat has sharp, cold air makes our cheeks look like 
begin getting ready for been saved for the birds’ Christmas. There the reddest Christmas apples. We sing 


Christmas at home in your isto be also a Christmas-table for the birds jolly songs and yodel and shout. White 


country?” asked Arthur. the next day. Pieces of tallow and bits rabbits and wild turkeys stir as we pass. 





Arthur was the oldest of of meat and bread crumbs and broken nut “Even in a whole forest of spruce trees 
S f four children whom Aunt kernels have been saved. All these, to- it is not an easy thing to find a Christmas 
Linnea had come all the way gether with ‘the grains saved in the blue’ tree to one’s liking. It must be well-grown 
from Sweden to America to cloth, are to be laid out on a low table and have even branches, and the needk 
visit. Tiny Elizabeth and under the wheat-sheaf. . must be fine and soft and deep green. The 
brother Earl, expecting to “Before we go into the house we bow to top must have several tall, strong, spike 





hear something interesting, the east and the west and the north and like twigs. The topmost one is for the 
scrambled into their auntie’s the south. This is to invite the birds from ‘Star of Bethlehem’ and the others are for 
lap. Arthur and Doris sat all directions to come to the feast. Now the flags of the nations we love best. There 

















| ee . = 
eS es on low stools at her feet. A Wwe may have our own breakfast. must be low, strong branches to hold rosy 
snowstorm was raging outside, but indoors “After breakfast we older children put apples and gingerbread pigs, ba-ba lambs, 


it was cozy and warm in front of the wide on our snowshoes and go with Uncle Rob- horses, brownies, and ‘Jul-men’—little tig 
fireplace, with apples roasting near the glow- ert into the dim forest to cut and bring ures of the Swedish Santa Claus. 


ing coals. home the Christmas tree. It is great fun to “At last the right kind of tree is found. 
“In my country,” replied Aunt Linnea glide over the blue-white frozen snow. The (Ctatiened om dene 61 


to Arthur’s eager question, “we begin our 
Christmas preparations the first day of har- 





vest.” aa > j J 
“Please, Auntie, tell us something about ~~ \\ /ff L4 
Christmas in Sweden. We’ll be the quiet- ~~! = \en Y 9 hel 
: : ~ \ mH %& rt 2 
est and goodest children you ever saw. D> ae ” <* sa 
Please, Aunt Linnea.” This time Doris - Le [A f | > 
spoke for the other three. Smiling down _~ om” i, et 
on her nieces and nephews, Aunt Linnea IY a, \\1 3 
began: ows pres ~ A\N V4 
“Yes, we really begin to think about ——— ZANE cee i tin at a 3 ' Xt a 
Christmas when the first sheaf of wheat 7 VLA nl 7 ~L 


is cut and bound up. The prettiest girl in 
the village takes an armful of the cut 
wheat and she and her sweetheart tie the 





huge sheaf. This is the farmer’s way of > 
showing his gratitude to God for a good v* 
crop. Suppose I tell you about it all as if A 
I were a girl again spending the holidays / merny 
at my Uncle Robert’s: wv OW 4 _— 

“My cousins and I are up and dressed fy \ 
ever so early on the day before Christmas. SS : 
With Uncle Robert we go out into the big ali 5 fe 
red-painted granary. The big Christmas- . \ ) suf ZE 
sheaf, which, ever since the harvest, has / v. a! . . 

: : ae aN Be. \ \\ 
been wrapped up in a large blue cloth, is fy S\ AS )\ : 
brought out carefully; not a grain of wheat v ~—\ , & ) 
is spilled. Four of my cousins, taking hold SB cg * a rT ) 
of the corners of the cloth, carry the sheaf aa avi A 
out into the front yard. I am content to oS a eee ON 
walk behind, swinging a bright lantern. y Yt Sf W \ \ 
Uncle Robert, who walks ahead, carries a | f \ Y f . 
| fi / ( 


tall ladder and another lantern. By a tall 
pole, where the deep snow has been 
cleared away, we all stop. Uncle Robert 


climbs the ladder and with a strong cord b 

ties the big Christmas-sheaf at the top of [/ / if / 

the pole. The blue cloth, holding a quan- Vy / | WZ / 
{ / 


tity of loose grains, is carefully folded up. 
When Uncle Robert has carried the ladder a | 
back to the barn, we all join hands, and he \ ww 
leads us in a ring-dance around the pole; avyN\ NM 
we circle around it three times singing, and A Na : LA 


this is what we sing: V4 sa @ 


‘Come all ye birds from east and west, 


Come freely from your cozy nests; ' 
Of golden grain come eat your fill THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Let joyous song to heaven thrill.’ Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given children to trace, color and mount. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.-— Because of the frequent re- 

sts from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
ye pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
thesein convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Centrary Mary, Baa,Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Herner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Be-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Dewn-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kip Kater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
taigs a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 

paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents, 
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Christmas Poster 


DIRECTIONS: Trace these outlines and 
color as follows: The black-haired boy 
wears a white tam and sweater, with gay 
scarf and black trousers. His leggings are 
orange. The fair-haired girl has an 
orange coat, with white hood, furs, and 
leggings. The dog is white, the tree green. 
Mount as shown, using a strip of blue oat- V 
meal paper, 36 in. by 14 in., with a strip 
of white for the snow, 36 in. by 5in. Out- 
line heavily after painting. 








Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No oerders for less than one 
doren. 
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The Prevention and Correction of Speech Defects 


MARTIN, Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New York City 


BY FREDERICK V. 


Epitor’s Note: An introductory article on “The 
Prevention and Correction of Speech Defects,” by 
Dr. Martin, appeared in our issue for June, 1920. 
Stammering 
ANY cities have™~ already 
adopted a definite program 
for the pedagogical correc- 
tion of stammerers and 
there is little doubt that, 
§ before many years, the uni- 
versal school curriculum will adequately 
provide for these sufferers and .all those 
with cognate defects of speech. This will 
prevent such unfortunates from falling 
prey to the much advertised charlatanistic 
stammering schools and so-called -““Medical 
Institutes for Speech Defects.” 

The many stammerers who leave school 
early in life, and begin at once to retro- 
grade because of their defect, could read- 
ily be influenced to continue their educa- 
tion if hope of its cure were held-out to 
them. They kriow only too well the diffi- 
culties that lie between them and a liveli- 
hood in the business world. Among those 
who remain in school, the presence of the 
defect is usually the cause of retardation 
in class advancement of from one to three 
vears. Such children fail to keep pace 
with pupils of equal intelligence mainly 
because teachers do not understand ways 
and means to eliminate the impediment. 
The child handicapped with a defect of 
phonation often appears mentally inferior 
because of his peculiar hesitancy and ti- 
midity in speech. Where he is able to keep 
up with his class, it is at a cost of so much 
mental and physical suffering that the ner- 
mental and physical suffering that the nerv- 
ous system and mental: disposition are 

It is vitally important that stammering 
be corrected in the schools, not only on ac- 
count of those so afflicted, but for the good 
of normal pupils who may, through asso- 
ciation or mimicry, acquire the habit. 

Stammering, according to its universally 
accepted meaning in English, is a halting, 
defective utterance. The sufferer has diffi- 
culty in starting a word or in passing from 
one letter to another. It is a momentary 
lack of control of the muscles of articula- 
tion in the effort to speak. Often the stam- 
merer will come to an absolute halt, being 
unable to produce voice. The defect is 
sometimes accompanied by irregular spas- 
modic movements of the face, tongue, neck 
or body, caused by the effort made to pro- 
duce a sound or articulate speech. One 
form of stammering is commonly known 
as stuttering. It is the unnecessary repeti- 
tion of a letter or a word before passing to 
the next—as, “d-d-dog,” or “They-they-they 
went-went out.” 

Stammering is, at bottom, a mental 
fault which eventuates in a physical dis- 
ability. It is often caused by fear, imita- 
tion, or improper speech training, and is 
really an acquired affection. Most chil- 





dren who stammer begin to show the de- 
fect after their school life has begun. 


An 





investigation of some of our educational 
methods used in the lower grades, where 
the child’s habits of speech are in forma- 
tion, might determine the cause. Children 
are sometimes made to read and use words 
much too difficult for them to articulate, 
pronounce, or even understand. The re- 
sult is the formation of a habit of stum- 
bling, hesitancy, then stuttering—which 
may become confirmed when the child is 























Frederick Van Doren Martin 


Dr. Martin is Director of Speech Improvement on 
the Board of Education, New York City, and Presi- 
dent of the National Round Table for Speech Im- 
provement. He ranks pre-eminent in America as an 
expert in the correction of stammering and other 
defects of speech, his advice having been sought by 
the Surgeon-General of the United States Army dur- 
ing the recent war, in the establishment of units to 
cure the speech defects of soldiers who had been in- 
jured or were suffering from ‘‘shell shock.’’ The 
methods employed by Dr. Martin in his clinics were 
adopted by the army in its units for rehabilitation 
of soldiers’ speech. For years Dr. Martin was an 
acute stammerer, traveling everywhere in search of 
a cure. He is now devoting himself to helping others 
and has conducted a summer clinic at the College 
of the City of New York, where teachers might come 
from any state and receive training in order to be- 
come specialists. 




















over-sensitive, or is made conscious of his 
habit through improper correction or criti- 
cism. Difficult sounds are gradually 
avoided through fear, until emotion upsets 
the entire vocal mechanism. In the be- 
ginning there is nothing more than hesita- 
tion or stumbling, but finally fear and in- 
hibition follow, until the child loses mastery 
of his speech. He then prefers silence to 
ridicule or destructive criticism, is governed 
by the idea that he cannot speak as others 
do, and believes it impossible for him to 
articulate specific sounds and control him- 
self under certain conditions. It is at this 
time that we encounter the strong desire to 
quit school. 

One great difficulty in meeting the re- 
quirements of this problem is the attitude 
of parents in calmly waiting for the child 
to outgrow the defect. A child thus treated 
usually continues stammering for years, 
driving in deeper his false habits of speech, 


developing certain muscular and nervous 
conditions which would never exist were 
the cause known and the defect corrected 
early. 

The class teacher can prove the greatest 
factor in solving the problem of the stam- 
mering child, by preventing the defect or 
eliminating it during its first stages. If 
properly corrected in the lower grades, 
each case will respond readily to treat- 
ment. It is here that we can remove the 
primary causes, before fear and inhibition 
produce secondary disturbances and dis- 
arrange the entire mental mechanism. A 
word in private, after school sessions, may 
inspire confidence and induce an effort 
toward better speech. When first noticing 
any stumbling, stuttering or hesitancy in 
recitations, one should gently check the 
child, without attracting the attention of 
other members of the class, and lead him 
into a more confident, deliberate and better 
articulated mode of expression. 

As injudicious advice often aggravetes a 
mild case of stammering, it is well to warn 
those who come in direct contact with chil- 
dren, of the dangers of many popular 
practices: 

A common fallacy in attempting to cor- 
rect a case is to ask the stammerer to take 
a breath before speaking each word or 
words that he may fear. The fact that he 
is made to realize that he must stop, and 
unnaturally take a breath, recalls to his 
mind his inability to speak as others do. 
He even forms a mental picture of his past 
sufferings, and fear predominates to such 
a degree that all co-ordination of the nerve- 
centers controlling speech is temporarily 
destroyed. He is obsessed by the idea, “I 
cannot say it.” It is folly to attempt to 
correct stammering by a conscious control 
of breath. This method proves pernicious, 
if applied in any form. The disturbance is 
not caused by a lack of breath, but by in- 
terference with the normal subconscious 
control. There is always enough residual 
air in the lungs to produce voice. Since the 
disturbance is mental, and not physical, 


_ there is no direct relation between the voice 


and a particular control of the diaphragm. 
This is proved by the fact that, invariably, 
stammerers can sing without difficulty, and 
singing requires greater lung power than 
speaking. In the first stages of stuttering, 
the resort to a conscious control of breath 
may help the child but, in such cases, other 
disciplinary measures would have the same 
effect without possessing the added ele- 
ment of danger in their application. 

We should never train a child in an un- 
natural intonation of voice in attempting 
to correct stammering. Many teachers 
have tried to produce an unusual rhythmic 
rising and falling inflection, almost re- 
sembling singing, because of their knowl- 
edge that these sufferers can intone without 
difficulty. The mere fact, however, that 
the child is made to feel that he can utter 

- (Continued on page 60) 
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| SOME GOOD IDEAS FOR YOUR. NEXT XMAS PART 
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Tris PLace CARD may be ae rae 
traced and colored. The STOCKINGS 


‘ little house should be made 
of folded paper and the’ 
name written inside .Wishes 






















































































or verses may be added 
AnotueR PLace CARD 3 
ae era The name is written ona folded ; 
HOUSE ONTO CARD piece that is pasted on top of the drum qo 
WITH SOLDIE-R- ' ’ dy 
\ 
3 o- 
y} 
ae iy 
Grace Murdock. 
Make a folded top for the drum af igen ns anpigaey periiat  gA i ‘ 
Little verses may A UNIQUE DIRECTIONS 
be written CHRISTMAS TRACE the tree onto thin paper 
inside INVITATION 


Similar to wriling paper Fold it 
over into a little book like the 
picture marked @). On the inside 
write your invitation in black ink. 


When this is dry. paste the 
edges of your tree together and 

draw afew Xmas ornaments 

on the outside lightly 


with your colors or crayons. 


Letter the words “Hold 
fo the Light’ on the outside 
as shown. Hold your 
Invitation up tothe light 
and you will 'be able to 
read it 2 tt ote os 


Att 3 orclock on Christmas Day 


Toward our house 
P 





lease Wend your way 


Please come and see 

Our Christmas tree 
And find what Santa 
Has for thee. 








HOLD TO 
THE 
LIGHT 














Cur a long strip of paper the height of this panel 
and fold back and forth so as to make five or six 
layers of paper long enough tohold the bell and star 
pattern. Trace this pattern onto the fop sheet and 
cut out the design with the scissors =: 2: 252 
THIS WILL MAKE A PRETTY CONTINUOUS CHAIN 
FOR CHRISTMAS TREE OR HoLipAy DECORATIONS: 
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Verbal Discrimination 
HE work in classification of 
vocabulary, discussed last 
‘ month, naturally develops 
ka | discrimination in the use of 
eis 





By words. Professor Palmer 
SS? says: ‘We let our vocabu- 











et ; laries be limited and get along 
rawly without the refinement of human in- 
tercourse, Without refinements in our own 
thoughts. For example, all exasperations we 
lump together as aggravating, not consider- 
ing whether they may not rather be displeas- 
ing, annoying, offensive, disgusting, irritat- 
ing or even maddening.” 

Discrimination in the use of adjectives 
comes easily to most teachers; but I wish to 
make a plea also for discrimination in the 
use of verbs. We can think “walk,” but we 
can think only one kind of “walk” at a time. 
The following device may serve to interest 
an otherwise languid class in the value and 
wealth of just ordinary words of action. 
Have members of the class dramatize the fol- 
lowing actions and have the class as a whole 
guess them as charades: 

He tripped up to her desk. 

He slouched up to her desk. 

He crept up to her desk. 

He stole out the door. 

He stumbied up to the blackboard. 

Or— 

How a boy climbs a trail in the mountains: 

He stumbles along. 
He clambers along. 
He strides along. 
He trudges along. 
He scales the cliff. 

Could you not picture these actions with 
“stick men” and have the class read them as 
a “funny picture’? My class made little 
squares like those in some cartoons, and took 
a boy on a hike through the mountains. The 
class read them as puzzles. 


Much interesting work can be done in this © 


field of discrimination by giving a general 
word and asking for specific words to list 
under it; for instance, specific kinds of 
ringing of bells, of singing, and of travel (by 
land, by water, by air, etc.). 

I had a most interesting lesson on Fa- 
ther Marquette’s Mississippi voyages. I first 
accepted the recitation in the ordinary way. 
Finding that the only verbs the pupils used 
were “went” and “sailed,” I asked them 
to find words in the text which made them 
wish they had lived in that day and been 
with the Father. Here is what we found: 

“They paddled up the Fox River to a place they 
called Portage. Then, carrying their canoes across, 
they embarked on the Wisconsin River. Borne by 
the current, they dropped down the Wisconsin un- 
til on a beautiful day in June they floated out on 
the broad, shining bosom of the upper Mississippi. 
The sight of it was enough They knew 
they had found the ‘Father of Waters.’ Turning 
their canoes southward, they let the river bear 
them where it would. Day by day they kept on 
their silent journey; now gliding by castle-shaped 
cliffs, now coming into the sunlight of open 
prairies, now entering the long shadows cast by 
miles of unbroken forest. Thus they drifted on. 
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Intensive Grammar Grade Composition—Il 


BY GRACE B. BENTON 


After they had rested for some time with the 
hospitable red men, they got into their canoes and 
patiently paddled their way back. It was a 
tremendous piece of uphill work, that battling for 
hundreds of miles against the powerful current, 
but they felt repaid for the labor.” 


To the surprise of the class, the word - 


“went” did not occur in the entire account. 
Instead were twelve simple but vivid verbs 
of movement of persons and water craft. 
This experiment helped the class quickly to 
grasp the idea of descriptive verbs. 

Enlarge and enrich your work in classifi- 
cation and discrimination by making lists of 
varied words used in well-written stories or 
articles. 

The work of the sixth and seventh 
grades, as described, has aimed to bring into 
the eighth grade pupils who can give an-ac- 
curate account of the actions of nature, ani- 
mals, machinery and persons; also descrip- 
tions of natural objects, buildings, scenes and 
processes. It remains for the eighth grade 
to weave this knowledge of the material 
world into compositions of human interest in 
a forceful and attractive way. The correct 
portrayal of the material world is to be used 
as a background in stories of adventure, 
heroism, patriotism and self-sacrifice and as 
an aid in the higher forms of discourse which 
the pupil is now to study, viz. Exposition 
and Argument. In addition, Figures of 
Speech, which make for force and attractive- 
ness, are to be studied. 


Exposition 
[t is not necessary to give the child much 
technical instruction on this subject. Make 
your assignment bring forth the kind of dis- 
course you want. 

1. Give directions for playing a game, for find- 
ing a book in your library, for making an ar- 
ticle out of paper or out of cloth. 

2. Give directions for driving to a neighboring 
city, for finding a certain building in your city, 
for climbing a certain mountain trail. 

3. Explain the process of digestion, of circula- 
tion, the taking of a boat through canal locks. 


Argument 


1, Convince your mother that you need a motor- 
cycle, a parasol. 

. Convince Mr. Jones that he should buy stock 
in your company. - 

. Sell a farm to a poor man. 

. Sell a piano to a poor man. 

. Sell a piano to a rich man. 

6. Convince your mother that it is safer for you 
to enter the submarine service than the air 
service. 


bo 


oT me 


Units of Force and Attractiveness 
It is quite unnecessary as well as unwise 
to encumber the grammar grade child with 
the technicalities of figures of speech. In 
fact only a few of these are within his grasp. 
At first the subject can best be handled 
through sentences. Later you will see the 

results reflected in composition work. 


I. The Part for the Whole— 


1. A dark night on the prairie half a mile from the 
station, and the train pulling in and out just in 


time to leave you behind. What did you notice 
Oblong patches of light? 


most vividly? Then 
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instead of using the word “train” speak of it by 
the part you saw, viz., “lights.” 

2. Stand on the fifteenth step of a large public 
building and overlook a crowd as they come out 
of the theater or factory or store. What is 
most noticeable? Hats? Then speak of the 
crowd not as “people” but as “hats.” Perhaps 
there is a similarity in the hats so that you can 
be specific in your expression and say “straw 


hats.” 
3. What is characteristic of auto lights? Small 


oblong, or ribbons, or balls? Use that dis- 
tinguishing part instead of the word “car.” 

4. Stand in a basement window looking out on a 
crowded street corner. What is most notice- 
able? Shoes? Then substitute the word 
“shoes” for the word “people” or “crowds.” 

. Describe your birthday gift by speaking of its 
most evident part, and ask others to guess what 
it is. 

II. Emblem for the Name— 

1. Religious emblems. 

lil. Design for the Name— 
1. Lodge pins. 
2. Flags. 
3. Well-known corporations. 
4. Railroads. 
5. Trade-marks of well-known articles of com- 
merce. 
IV. Color for the Thing— 
1. Flags. 
2. Symbol of mourning—in different countries. 

V. Symbol of associations, e.g. Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., Boy Scouts. 


Stories of Human Interest 
Much work in reproduction should pre- 
cede the original work. In this way the child 
learns to appropriate the plots and language 
of good literature and make them his own. 


Ce 


or 


The Mechanics of Composition 

There are two chief causes of mistakes in 
the mechanics of our English work. First, 
our assignments cover too much ground. 
The child devotes his active attention first to 
content, that being concrete. If too much 
content is required, he has no energy left to 
put into such abstract and _ uninteresting 
work as punctuating, capitalizing, and 
spelling. The child does not feel responsible 
for such abstract work if he knows that the 
teacher will correct it, leaving him simply 
to copy the corrections. It is unreasonable 
to demand correct spelling and capitalization 


-and punctuation in a thousand-word com- 


position from the average grammar grade 
child in the average recitation period. His 
mind is occupied with content. But limit the 
work to one or two hundred words and insist 
that the child be responsible for his own me- 
chanics, and it will be possible to hold him to 
a requirement of approximate perfection. 
The second reason for imperfect . mechan- 
ics is that the child does not attach sufficient 
importance to composition. If for five years 
the schools would make English, instead of 
mathematics, the basis of promotion, the 
child would approach his English work with 
a dignity and respect and an active attention 
which would be productive of rich reward. 


Classroom Management 
The giving of composition as busy work 
only is a vicious practice. In arithmetic as, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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THEY MAY ALSO 
BE USED AS COLORED 


Xmas TREE ORNAMENTS 


Two CHRISTMAS 
DESIGNS FOR 
YOUR SHADES 
























PATTERNS for some CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE _SHADES 
TRacE pattern onto stiff 


























paper. Next trace the chosen 
design inside of the spaces 
A-B-C-gD. With a sharp 

knife or small scissors 
cut out the white spaces. 
Paste colored tissue 
paper in back o 
the cutout 

designs for 
artistic 

effect. 


FOLD AT 
BACK THIS 
PART AND 


PASTE INSIDE 
OF PART A 









THESE DESIGNS SHOULD BE TRACED ONTO TINTED PAPER AND CUT OUT LIKE A STENCIL 


Goon Cotors of PAPER FOR THE SHADE OTHER COLORS THAT GO WELL TOGETHER 
are GRAY SHADE with Pink Tissue are BROWN and Rep ORANGE 
Brown SHADE & ORANGE TISSUE VioLtet and YELLOW * 
DeeP GREEN SHADE & Red Tissue - Wine CoLor and TurQuorse JouNT. 


LEMos 
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Exercises on the Number Series 


BY E. J. BONNER, Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


arithmetic the number 
series does not usually re- 
ceive the attention to which 
its importance entitles it. 
Our knowledge that 23 is 

é more than 17 depends upon 
our familiarity with the number series. We 
know that in counting, 23 comes several 
counts after 17 and that the former number 
is consequently somewhat larger than the 
latter. We know that 52 is considerably less 
than 94 because of the wide gap in the num- 
ber series between the two numbers and be- 
cause of the priority of 52 in the series. Like- 
wise we consider 5280 a rather large number 
because of the fact that in counting up to it 
we should have to count one hundred fifty- 
two times and eighty more—a stint we are 
reluctant to undertake because of the time re- 
quired and the monotony of the task. Our 
idea of the number, however, is largely de- 
pendent upon our estimation of the time it 
would take to count it. 

Consequently in the acquisition of number 
concepts counting is fundamental ; and teach- 
ers who are not requiring a_ reasonable 
amount of counting in the primary grades are 
building on sand rather than on _ bedrock. 
Dewey and McLellan in their “Psychology of 
Number” say, “Counting is the promise and 
potency of higher things. The one, two, 
three of the ‘six-years darling of a pygmy 
size’ is the expression of a higher energy 
struggling for complete utterance.” G. Stan- 
ley Hall in his “Educational Problems” says, 
“The number series should be prime and car- 
dinal. Pupils should count forward, back- 
ward, skippingly, halve and double, third and 
treble, square and cube, extract roots, see 
ratio and proportion, and thus become 
familiar with ‘multiply,’ ‘divide,’ ‘add,’ ‘sub- 
tract,’ and ‘fractionate’—all this by means of 
and on the number series itself, mentally, as 
the tyro in piano-playing is kept to the 
scales.” 

An excellent device for familiarizing the 
children with the number series is a chart 
which can be made of heavy tag-board about 
twenty-two by twenty-eight inches in size: 








1 11 21/31 41/ 51/61/71 | 81/91 
2 | ae bie lan an ee eae 
3 13 2 38 43) 58 63 | 73 | 83 93 | 
4 14 24/84) 44/64 | 64 | 74/84 | 94 
5 15/25 (35 |u5|55 os m5 a 6] 
6 16 26 36 46 | 56 66 76 | 86 96 
7/17 2/87 47 81 | 67 | 77 | 87 | 97 | 


8 18 | 28/38 / 48/58 68/78 88/98 
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9 19 29] 89 | 49 | 59 | 69 | 79 | 89 | 99 
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10 20 | 30 | | 40 | 50 | 














Children will become well versed in funda- 


‘mental number work if they learn to do eas- 


ily, rapidly and accurately such exercises as 
the following, which are roughly graded in 
difficulty for children from the first to the 
sixth grade. The exercises should first be 
done on the chart and later without its aid. 


1. Count by 1’s to 100. 

. Count backward by 1’s from 100. 
. Count by 10’s to 100. 

Count backward by 10’s from 100. 
Count by 2’s to 100. 

Count backward by 2’s from 100. 
. Count by 5’s to 100. 

. Count backward by 5’s from 100. 

9. Count by 3’s to 36. 

10. Count backward by 3’s from 36. 

11-20. Count forward and backward, as in ex- 
ercises 9 and 10, by 4’s, 6’s, 8’s, 9’s and 7’s to and 
from twelve times each number. 

21. Count by 2’s beginning at 1, as 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
etc., to 37. 

22. Count backward by 2’s from 37. 

23-36. Beginning with 1, count by 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 
7’s, 8’s and 9’s to about twelve times each number, 
and then backward, as in exercises 21 and 22. 

37-51. Beginning with 2, count by 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 
7’s, 8’s and 9’s forward and backward to and from 
about twelve times each number. 

52-64. Beginning with 3, count by 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, 
8’s and 9’s forward and backward as in the preceding 
exercises. 

65-75. Beginning with 4, count by 5’s, 67s, etc., 
forward and backward. 

76-84. Beginning with 5, count by 6’s, 
forward and backward. 

85-91. Beginning with 6, count by 
forward and backward. 

92-96. Beginning with 
ward and backward. 

97-99. Beginning with 8, count by 9’s forward and 
backward. 

100-108. Multiply each number in the first column 
by 2, by 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

109. Divide each number on the chart up to 50 by 
9 

110. Divide each number up to 36 by 3. 

111-116. Likewise divide each number up to about 
twelve times the divisor by 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

117. Square each number from 1 to 10. 

118. Extract the square root of all perfect squares 
on the chart. 

119-127. Multiply re number in the second 
column by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

128. Multiply any siete on the chart by any 
number in the first column. 

129. Add 25 to any number on the chart. 

130. Subtract 25 from any larger number on the 
chart. 

131. 
3 to 6. 

182. Find two numbers having the same ratio as 
2 to 3. 

133. 
3 to 5. 


In counting by 9’s, as in exercises 11-20, 
the pupils should observe that the addition of 
9 always increases the tens by one and de- 
creases the units by one. Thus, in adding 34 
and 9, the result is in the next decade, the 
forties, with the unit figure 3 one less than 
the 4in 34. If we bear these facts in mind it 
soon becomes nearly as easy to add 9’s as to 
add 10’s. Moreover, this is better than to 
add ten and subtract one, as the latter process 
involves two distinct operations. It will be 
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7’s, ete., 


7’s, 8’s and 9’s 


7, count by 8’s and 9’s for- 


Find two numbers having the same ratio as 


Find two numbers having the same ratio as 


noticed that in counting by 9’s on the chart 


we pass along diagonals, while in counting by 
10’s we pass horizontally from one column to 
another. 

The phrase frequently used in arithmetic, 
“bridging the tens,” is objectified for the chil- 
dren on the chart; for they see clearly that 
when the sum of the units of two numbers 
equals or exceeds 10 the resulting sum falls in 


‘the next column and they have “to cross the 


bridge” to find it. 

In multiplying a two-place number by a 
one place number as in exercises 119-127, we 
should consider the tens first; for example: 
6X 18=6 X 10+ 6 X 8; 6 X 1060; 6 X 8=48; 
60-++-48—=60+-40-++-8=108. Likewise in adding, 
as in exercise 129, we dispose of the tens first: 
86 +25=86+20+5; 86-+20=106; 106+5=111. 
In subtracting 25 from 93, we think 98—20= 
73; 73—5=68. In adding, subtracting, or 
multiplying, orally, we should never vis- 
ualize the process as a written operation; 
that is, in adding, for instance, we should 
not think 25 written under 86, the 6 and 
5 added, the remaining units written and 
the tens carried to the next column. Such 
visualization is entirely unnecessary and 
only puts an additional burden on the 
mind. Do not think how the work would 
look on paper! 

In exercises in finding ratio, as in 131-133, 
the pupils should be led to compare the first 
number with the second; select a third num- 
ber, and then find a fourth as much greater 
than the third as the second is greater than 
the first. For example, in finding two num- 
bers having the same ratio as 3 to 6, pupils 
see that 6 is two times as great as 3. If 12 
is selected for the third number, then the 
fourth must be 2 x 12, or 24. Hence 3 is to 6 
as 12 is to 24. If the given ratio is 2 to 8, 
pupils will see that 3 is 14 of 2 greater than 
2; consequently, if 18 is chosen for the third 
number, it must be increased 14 of itself to 
produce the fourth. 18 increased by 14 of it- 
self is 27. Hence the new ratio is 18 to 27, 
and the proportion is 2 to 3 as 18 to 27. Such 
practice will be found valuable in developing 
the ideas of ratio and proportion before these 
topics are taken up in the more formal way 
with the customary discussion of antecedents 
and consequents, extremes and means, and 
other technicalities which so often obscure 
the simple relations that the pupil otherwise 
could very easily see. 

Those inclined to think that counting is 
over-emphasized in the foregoing exposition 
would do well to bear in mind the wonderful 
feats in computation that have been accom- 
plished by unschooled men of unusual mathe- 
matical insight. Many of these prodigies 
have done their greatly involved calculations 
through counting alone. Mitchell’s method 
of multiplying 48 by 64, as cited by Dr. How- 
ell in “A Foundational Study of the Pedagogy 
of Arithmetic,” although involving a very 
simple calculation, may be _ illuminating: 
“For example, to multiply 48 by 64 he would 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Here is a tree youcan make and hang — presentson. heavy paper andcut 4 caRDBoARO | 
presents on. Trace or paste the tree on them out. If you slip the little flap aah Gates, 
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shown. Then cut out the tree, cut a slit it the present hangs up. Santa Claus 

at the bottom and slip through apieceof has left a message spelled out onthe 

cardboard to make it stand. Trace the blocks. Can you guess what it is? 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Pilgrim Studies for the Tercentenary—Il 


Captain Miles Standish and Edward Winslow 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


ECEMBER will be filled 
*| with celebrations of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary in 
schools, churches, clubs, 
and communities. No 
live teacher will neglect 
the opportunity to ob- 
serve so great an event 
in our nation’s history. 
From November 15 to 
November 26 meetings 
were held in seventy cit- 
ies of the United States, 
conducted by twelve 
teams sent out for this purpose, each containing 
a distinguished Englishman and an eminent Amer- 
can. These meetings closed with a great. gather- 
ing in New York City, November 26. Teachers 
may gain a great deal of information and inspira- 
tion by reading the newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of these addresses. 


It would be a good plan for every teacher to read 
to the pupils or have one of the children read 
aloud President Wilson’s proclamation setting aside 
Tuesday, December 21, as a day of patriotic 
services and recommending that it be specially ob- 
served in the schools and colleges. [This will be 
found on page 10 of the November Normal Instruc- 
tor.] 

Last month we spoke of the two great Pilgrim 
leaders, Brewster and Bradford. Two others that 
need special study and the incidents of whose lives 
are particularly interesting to children, are Capt. 
Miles Standish and Edward Winslow. It has been 
well said that Brewster was the soul, Bradford, the 
brains, Standish, the good right hand, and Winslow 
the tongue, of the Plymouth colony. Perhaps not 
enough recognition has been given to the services 
of Miles Standish. Without his military leadership 
and his courage and judgment in dealing with the 
Indians, the little “Mayflower” band might easily 
have met the fate of so many other settlements 
which were wiped out by the Indians; in which case 
the whole history of New England would have been 
changed. 

In studying the life of Miles Standish, have the 
children, if possible, consult J. S. C. Abbott’s Life 
of Miles Standish, Henry Johnson’s Exploits of 
Vyles Standish, or Tudor Jenks’ Captain Myles 
Standish, so that they may have the pleasure and 
profit of digging out some new material for them- 
selves. Unfortunately Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish, delightful as the story is, does not 
adhere strictly to fact, so the historians tell us, 
but children will always love to read and act its 
stirring scenes, and we should all be loath to give up 
the famous “Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” Little is known of Standish’s early life 
in England except that he was born in Lancashire 
about 1686, that his home was at Duxbury Hall, 
and that he was of “gentle birth.” His serving as 
lieutenant in Queen Elizabeth’s army sent to the 
Netherlands to fight against the Spaniards; his 
promotion to captain for bravery; his joining the 
band of Pilgrims at Leyden, some time after 1609; 
the fact that although he threw in his fortunes 














with them he did not embrace their religious. be- 





liefs, but continued in his own faith, probably that 
of the Church of England,—these are points that 
should be emphasized. It is especially important 
to show the toleration of the Pilgrims in choosing 
as their military leader one who differed from them 
in religious belief. 

The expeditions from the “Mayflower” to find a 
suitable place to settle were largely under com- 
mand of Standish. These and the first encounters 
with the Indians are interesting episodes. Another 
point to be noted is that Elder Brewster and 
Miles Standish were among the five or six who did 
not fall ill during that terrible first winter when 
half the company died; both tended the sick with 
the tenderest care. Rose, the young wife of Stand- 
ist, died during this first winter and he later mar- 
ried Barbara, who was either his cousin or the sister 
of Rose. The expedition against the Indians who 
had conspired against the Weymouth colony and 
expected later to attack the Plymouth settlers, was 
led by Miles Standish and was entirely successful. 
Not only were Wituwamat and Pecksuot, with 
some of the other leaders, killed, but the Indians 
were so impressed with the courage and determina- 
tion of “the Sword of the White Men” that they 
left the Pilgrims undisturbed thereafter. Another 
good piece of work directed by the captain was 





John Alden and Priscilla 


the building of the fort on the hill, where the few 
pieces of ordnance the settlers had brought from 
England were mounted. In 1681 he removed with 
some others to Duxbury, where he made his home 
on “Captain’s Hill.” At its summit a lofty monu- 
ment has been erected in his honor. 

In 1625 Miles Standish went to England to try 
to settle the debt to the Merchant Adventurers, 


which had been a source of so much trouble to 
the colonists. An agreement was made by whieh 
the Pilgrims were to settle all their obligations by 
paying the Adventurers 1800 pounds. A few years 
later Standish was one of eight men of the Plym- 
outh colony who stood responsible for this debt. 


In contrast to Standish who was blunt, some- 
times hasty, and a man of deeds rather than 
words, was Edward Winslow, the courteous, tact- 
ful diplomat who helped to negotiate treaties with 
the Indians, settled differences among the colo- 
nists, and was sent several times to England to ad- 
just matters for the colony. He was a man of edu- 
cation who had joined the Pilgrims in Leyden while 
he was making a tour of the continent. In later 
years he wrote a number of books defending the 
colonists from criticisms which had been made up- 
on them, and he assisted Bradford in writing the 
account of the Plymouth colony. Incidents which 
the children are especially interested in are Wins- 
low’s serving as a hostage when Massasoit came to 
make his first visit to Plymouth (followed by the 
treaty so faithfully observed for many years) and 
his later visit to the chief, who was lying at the 
point of death. Winslow nursed Massasoit, made 
him broth and cared for him so tenderly that the 
sick man was restored to health and his undying 
gratitude was gained. It was Massasoit who 
warned the Pilgrims of the conspiracy to destroy 
Weymouth and Plymouth. 


If December 21 comes during the Christmas hol- 
idays, as it will in many schools, an earlier date 
may be celebrated. It might be a good plan to 
substitute a Pilgrim program this year for the 
usual Christmas exercises. In some cases the co- 
operation of a club, Parent-Teachers’ association, 
or some other organization may be secured in 
working out an appropriate celebration. Living 
pictures form an interesting basis for a simple pro- 
gram. The signing of the compact in the “May- 
flower”; the Pilgrims going to church with their 
arms; the gathering of the men in the common- 
house when the rattlesnake skin filled with arrows 
is brought in and the skin is filled with powder by 
Bradford and returned to the Indians; John Al- 
den’s famous visit to Priscilla; the arrival of 
Squanto in the colony; the first visit of Massasoit 
and the signing of the treaty—these are a few of 
the episodes which can be well given on a small 
stage or platform. Before each picture a child, 
dressed in Puritan costume, should give a brief ac- 
count of the event which the picture represents. In 
this way every child in the class may take some 
part and a chance for effective oral composition 
is given. Dark curtains drawn a few feet on each 
side of the stage make a good frame for the pic- 
ture. Usually three-quarters of a minute or a min- 
ute is long enough for children to hold the pose. 


Pilgrim charades may form another feature of 
the program. Such names as Stand-dish, Wins-low, 
Al(1)-den, Carver, Brad-ford, Brewster, Sam-o- 
set, May-flower, Ley-den, and many others are very 
easily acted or represented by objects. A good plan 
is to appoint a committee to work these out. Often 
the children will make excellent suggestions -in re- 
gard to the action and dialogue. The chairman of 
the committee may announce the charades, telling 
the general subject and the number of syllables in 
each word. Both the pupils and the visitors take 
great interest in guessing these charades. 

If a more elaborate program is desired, a com- 
plete pageant, with words, suggestions for music, 
costumes, and setting, may be obtained for four 
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cents in stamps from The Editor, Family Page, 
“Youth’s Companion,” Boston. The issues of “St. 
Nicholas” for October and November also have 
good articles on the Pilgrims with abundant illus- 
trations, and teachers have already had access to 
the numerous entertainment and other appropriate 
Pilgrim features in the November NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the third of a series of articles by 
Miss Corbin, presenting Biography as an aid in the study of 
History and Geography. We believe that this material will be 
of definite and practical’ use to readers of these pages. The 
January article will discuss Benjamin Franklin as an exponent 
of thrift. 


Civics for Junior Citizens 
By Walter C. Hawes 


66 LL life,” says W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, 
A “has always seemed to me a preparation for 
something that never happens.” Perhaps 
that feeling was due to the melancholy of his Cel- 
tic blood—or he may have been reading over one 
of those courses of study that presume to prepare 
the youth of our public schools for future citizen- 
ship. If so, perhaps his gloomy views were justified. 
For in instructing our youth in their civic duties, do 
we not emphasize too much their adult life, which 
seenis to them so far ahead? Do we not forget that 
boyhood and girlhood are worthy of consideration 
for themselves alone, and not merely as a prepara- 
tion for manhood and womanhood? That is the 
stand we are coming to take in teaching other 
branches; we recognize that the best education is of- 
ten that which encourages pupils to express them- 
selves fully in a normal youth, and does not try to 
force them prematurely into little old men and 
women. 

In most of our so-called “civics,” or “civil govern- 
ment,” courses, we have failed to apply this idea; 
perhaps because it is here more difficult of realiza- 
tion. The majority of schools are still wallowing in 
the old bog of textbook study, unsupplemented by 
familiar example or practice. In how many eighth 
grades is such civic instruction the nightmare of 
the course, pitched far above the average pupil’s 
head? Even where we have attempted to be more 
practical and concrete our work is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Attempts are being made along differ- 
ent lines, many of them probably destined to failure. 


Among the devices of educators who are eager to 
formulate a course of effective training that will 
actually promote civic character, we hear of “com- 
munity civics,” of the correlation of civics with his- 
tory, of teaching civics through current events, and 
of practice work in classes which organize in imita- 
tion of city or other forms of government. Perhaps 
the emphasis is now placed on a first-hand study 
of those aspects of government with which the 
student is actually familiar in his own community. 
Thus a sort of laboratory method for civics has been 
worked out in which the students are led to take 
an interest in the local government of township, 
town or city,—even to the extent of occasionally par- 
ticipating in public affairs. Thus schools have some- 
times taken the lead in movements concerning the 
public health, general clean-ups, or civic beautifica- 
tion. Classes—and even entire schools—are con- 
ducting their own affairs, with mayors, councils, 
congresses, or the officials of any department of gov- 
ernment they may choose to imitate. 


All these movements are doubtless contributing to 
the problem of an effective civic training,—and yet 
are they not emphasizing adult citizenship to the ex- 
tent of neglecting the civic problems which the young 
people are encountering in their own lives? Are we 
not laboriously training them to conduct themselves 
properly in their future relationships with the law 
while they may be constantly failing in their present 
relationships? I have known teachers who were 
conscientiously drilling their pupils in the election 
laws, when those selfsame youngsters were violat- 
ing the game laws with the abettal of their elders;— 
who grounded them in vaguely comprehended cor- 
rupt practice laws, when evenings were spent in 
melon raids or depredations on empty houses ;—who 
labored to imbue them with a reverence for the laws, 
while athletic rules were evaded and pupils delighted 
in “putting one over on the referee.” 


Do we reach the heart of the matter in such in- 
struction? Is it not our business first to teach 
children to behave honorably in the situations where 
their conduct is tested now, with the assurance that 
if we are successful in this we need worry little 
about their future civic behavior? However the 
pedagogue may relish the fact, it is commonly admit- 
ted that the productive school of character is the ath- 
letic field rather than the classroom. A dishonest 
athletic trainer can undo civic character faster than 
all the other teachers can build it up. Yet if thorough 


instruction in the rules were given in the classroom, 
with emphasis on the honor of strict observance, it 
could hardly fail of being effective. If all the pupils, 
girls as well as boys, knew the rules of every game 
and appreciated the disgrace of illegal or “dirty” 
play of any kind, the athletes themselves would take 
a different view of the matter. In the average town 
or city school the most effective time to begin such 
teaching is in the upper grammar grades. 


In tre same grades in the rural schools, instruc- 
tion in the game laws would probably be more fit- 
ting. Generally people do not take the trouble to 
find out exact dates for open seasons on the different 
kinds of game, or the precise conditions on which 
they are allowed to hunt them. Often the laws are 


laughed at, unless a warden is at hand to enforce . 


them. But if we feel contempt for the law in one 
place, we are the more likely to ignore it elsewhere 
when possible.» It would not be an impossibility for 
a teacher to revolutionize the sentiment of a com- 
munity in this respect. He would also find that the 
pupils realize the significance of such instruction as 
this; he would find it a golden opportunity to test 


their respect for the law. 





AFTER NEW YEAR’S 


By K. A. M. 


brink. When I return after the holidays to my 

room at school, the walls, the boards, the desks— 
all will look so utterly thé same. Ticking there on the 
wall,‘ the unfeeling clock will swing my time into eter- 
nity without a qualm. Then why will that first day 
after New Year’s be so different? Think: will the same 
pupils return? No. They will be my yeungsters, living, 
breathing, but changing, growing, different every day; 
mine to please, to laugh with, to lead; mine to make un- 
derstand the big world in them and about them. 

“Happy New Year, Blake,’’ I shall call to one boy 
when he comes into the room. 

“Same to you, Miss M—,”’ Blake will reply cheerfully. 

And then will follow quickly the rest of them; future 
idealists, industrialists, ditch diggers, mothers, engi- 
neers, stenographers, professional men and women, and 
—for all I know—a future safe-breaker, or a president 
of these glorious old United States! 

I know that as I call each one by name and greet him 
with “Happy New Year,” this thought will surge over 
me: Will these be empty words? If not, what will the 
meaning be? So before the children enter, I shall step 
to the board and write the following, which will be read 
not once but many times by those to whom I shall say 
the greeting: 

Clean face; clean hands; clean mouth and tongue; 

clean body. 

Clean brain; clean thinking; straight talk. 

Cheerfal smile; understanding eyes; alert wits. 

Being serious when the time demands it; yet seeing 

all the fun, and hearing all the laughter in your 
world. 

Good pal; staunch friend; faithful son or daughter; 

reverent child of God. 
All this I mean, and more, when I say 
**Happy New Year to you!’’ 


C brink w and New Year's will soon slip over the 











These are but two examples of the province of such 
teaching; the alert instructor would find many other 
applications. Grammar school pupils are often lack- 
ing in a sense of strict property rights, as marred 
school property, broken windows, and other depreda- 
tions can attest. The laws which govern truancy, 
attendance, and all other school matters have an es- 
pecial significance for them. The local regulations 
regarding orderly conduct, health and like affairs are 
of great importance to them; it mighé well be the 
business of the school to see that such laws were 
more than vaguely comprehended. 


Instruction of this kind could not take the place 
of the established training in adult citizenship, but 
it would have more genuine effect on the present 
civic conduct of the pupils. By securing an attitude 
of respect for law in their youthful affairs, it would 
assure more of the same attitude in adult life. 


“Traveling in Concord” 
By Bessie L. Putnam 


667 have traveled a great deal in Concord,” said 
I] Thoreau. More and more, as the years pass, 
do nature lovers appreciate the resuits of the 
Concord travels, as handed down in the journal of 
this self-satisfied sight-seer. Seldom has any other 
viewed so much with so little expenditure of money 
or strength; and he has taught us the valuable lesson 
that there is really no place like home for seeing 
most thoroughly some very interesting things. 


“What have we here that would be interesting?” 
asked a bright Pennsylvania girl in astonishment, 
when her teacher suggested having the school ex- 
change specimens with a school in a distant state. 
To this a boy who had just come to the East from 
Washington promptly replied: “A great deal.” The 
girl had “traveled in Concord” all her life, but un- 
like Thoreau she had seen many common things 
without realizing that they might be uncommon to 
a child in Florida or California. 


The remark brought out an interesting question, 
and the next day’s assignment in geography was, 
“What have we that would interest the boys and girls 
of the Middle West?” Chestnuts in the burr; leaves 
and wood of the sugar maple, including a sample of 
the “bird’s-eye” maple so popular with furniture 
makers; buckwheat, showing both flowers and mature 
grain on the same stalk; a “cuke” from the cucum- 
ber tree, with the scarlet seeds hanging by slender 
threads from the crimson cone; a pitcher plant, with 
its collection of drowned insects; white Indian pipes; 


the evergreen laurel and trailing arbutus. These 
were only some of the things enumerated. 
Then came the subject of rocks. This school hap 


pened to be situated in the glacial district, and the 
teacher told them briefly of the ice journey all the 
way from Canada, of the great granite bowlders 
frequently found there; she also suggested that a 
piece of this granite, aside from its wonderful history, 
would prove quite unlike the limestone with which 
they were probably most familiar in the Middle 
West. Also, the great variety of stones in the glacial 
district differs materially from that of any other 
region outside of this formation. 

Then came the subject of oil, which brought out 
the fact that the old Drake well, the first ever 
drilled in the world, was situated less than a day’s 
drive away. From this the talk went to other points 
of interest within easy motoring distance. These in 
cluded Perry’s old flagship, Niagara, for many years 
buried in the mud, but raised a hundred years after 
its first memorable .trip¥ restoredgand now lying in 
the harbor at Erie,*Pa.; theyold§%blockhouse where 
General Wayne died and was originally buried; just 
a few miles to the east another: blockhouse, marking 
the limit of Washington’s famous trip through the 
forests with his message .from* Governor Dinwiddie 
to the French commander.” 


Just here a hand went up and,the same girl who 
had been amazed at our having anything worth 
while to send to other children interrupted with, “I 
don’t see why, when Washington went from Fort 
DuQuesne to Fort Le Boeuf, he didn’t go near here.”’ 
“He did,” was the teacher’s smiling response; “and 
every time you go to town you cross French Creek, 
the stream that he followed (he called it Venango 
River) ,—yes, you even cross his trail.” 

“Why, how funny that we are living so near the 
place we have been studying about and never 
knew it!” exclaimed the child in delight. 


Encourage the children to make collections of the 
things around them. Perhaps a collection of leaves 
of local forest trees is about the simplest, and yet one 
of the most interesting. After a child has accumu- 
lated a variety of leaves or pieces of the wood, he 
is bound to know more about the trees themselves; 
how they grow, what kind of flowers and fruit they 
have, and what they are good for. 


A less perishable collection is that of stones. They 
may be originally picked up for their beautiful color 
or peculiar form. They may be more vari-shaded 
than the rainbow, and as beautifully tinted—with 
nature’s most universal dye, iron. The boy or girl 
will not know what they are. No one may be able 
at the time to tell him. But by and by a picture or 
description will give a key to the problem. The 
_ may prove to be a fossil from old Devonian 
ife. 


By the time the collector is ready for high school 
or college, he has in such a collection many things 
of practical use, even though few are of intrinsic 
value. The dark-colored stone with irregular white 
streaks is just the thing that his geology teacher 
wants to illustrate veining. The “petrified pumpkin 
stem” proves to be a cup coral ages old. Scientists 
may tell us that heterogeneous collections are not 
valuable; they are valuable in that they foster in- 
terest, and form a nucleus for bigger and better-clas- 
sified collections. 


There is not a place in the whole United States 
where some interesting things cannot be found. Dig 
them out of the commonplace, and prove to your 
pupils that they live in a locality worth while. ‘See 
America first” is a good maxim; “See your own 
neighborhood first” is a better one. Few of your 
pupils will ever become great travelers, in the usual 
acceptance of the term, but all may “travel a great 
deal in Concord,” and be wiser and happier because 
of the experience. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—cntave 


Grammar Grade and High School 


Correlation 
By Mae E. Hitchcock 


URING the few years before the child enters 
D high school he is most susceptible to suggestion, 

the foundations of his character are being 
formed. 

Now, if during this period, correct ideals are in- 
stilled in the child, he will not lose them—his charac- 
ter and tendencies will have been well directed. 
Whether or not he expects to enter high school, his 
work in the grades should be of such a nature that 
it will prepare him for advanced work. More than 
that, he should be led, without his realizing that he 
is being led, to look forward to high school as a goal. 
The grade teacher can do this in many different 
ways, and may be the force which carries many a 
boy and girl to high school, who without that force 
would have ended their career with the eighth grade. 

There are several qualities which a child must 
have when he begins the work of the secondary school. 
I say “must have” advisedly, because if he is with- 
out these qualities his work there cannot be what it 
should be. From the first grade to the senior year in 
high school the child must be taught to depend upon 
himself. The little first grader enjoys doing some- 
thing for himself or for someone else. The senior 
enjoys it just as much, and in almost the same way. 
Many, yes, most teachers do too much for their pu- 
pils. Thus they add burdens to their already heavy 
load and at the same time do an injustice to the in- 
dividual pupil. Help him by teaching him to depend 
upon himself. Is it wise in assigning a topic to an 
upper grader to always tell him just where to find 
it—in what book and upon what page in that book? 
Will it not be more to his advantage if occasionally 
he be asked to get information upon a given subject, 
and be required to search for it? If all of this work 
is done for him in the grades will he not expect the 


same when he becomes a freshman? Will he be 
able to depend upon himself then as he should? Can 
he carry a “Message to Garcia’? Will not most 
freshmen ask some or all of the questions: “Who is 
Garcia?” “Where is Garcia?” “How long will it 
take?” 

I believe most young people who really enjoy school 
will continue into and through high school. Even 
those who have to work their own way will do so. 
They will find a way or make one. I believe, also, 
that the grade teacher is usually responsible for 
making pupils like or dislike school. One of the very 
best ways to keep a child interested is to keep him 
busy. There is less danger of giving him too much to 
do than of giving him too little. If a teacher discov- 
ers that a child who seems to care little for school 
and who does not intend to enter high school, is very 
much interested in some work such as electricity, 
architecture, or surveying, may she not inspire him 
by giving him individual attention? Then, if she is 
tactful, may she not lead him to see that he can 
get more knowledge in high school and from there 
go on with his special studies? A child may become 
so engrossed in one subject and idea that he forgets 
his indifference to or dislike for other branches of 
work. This is no mean part of a teacher’s mission. It 
is of more importance in the grades than in the high 
school because boys and girls in high school are bet- 
ter able to choose for themselves. 


The teacher may do much toward developing a 
child’s school spirit, and through that, his interest. 
This is being done in city schools through basket ball 
games, orchestras, debates, etc., and it can be done in 
country schools as well. Contests of one kind or an- 
other between schools will develop spirit and en- 
courage children to enter high school. Athletics are 
valuable in the grades as well as in high school, not 
as an end altogether but as a means. Scholarship 
may be demanded as a requisite for participation, 
thus raising standards. 


The establishment of the junior high school has 
aided wonderfully in bringing the grades and the 
high school into closer relationship. By means of 
the junior high school the step is made easier. In 
many of the country schools the ninth grade is be- 
ing established. This tends to bring grammar and 
high schools into closer relationship, for surely if 
the ninth grader from the country school is to be- 
come a capable sophomore his instructor must confer 
with high school teachers. Thus she learns what is 
prerequisite and can work toward that goal in 
her lower grades also. 

In the actual class work there should be careful 
preparation and correlation of work. There is very 
little difference in the mental growth of the eighth 
grader and the freshman, but in most cases a great 
gulf is put between the two. The freshman often 
feels as though he were entering a new world of 
knowledge—one which has no connection with any 
work done in the grades. He does not see how his 
work in grammar and reading are connected with 
his freshman English. He does not see any connec- 
tion between grade arithmetic and freshman Alge- 
bra. He has not been led to look to ancient his- 
tory to solve some of his difficulties in Latin. 


We should. and can have a close correlation. The 
teacher of the eighth grade should know not only 
what is required in her own grade but also what is to 
be the work of the freshman. The work in grammar 
and reading should prepare the pupil for his work 
in English. Is it unreasonable for the teacher of 
English in the high school to expect the freshman to 
recognize the sentence and the paragraph? Is it 
unreasonable to demand that he be able to recognize 
the grammatical forms? Is it asking too much to 
require him to speak and write intelligently and cor- 
rectly on simple subjects? Every branch of work in 
the grades may be correlated with some branch of 
high school work. Only thus may the great gulf 
which has existed between the grades and the high 
school be bridged. 











DECEMBER BLACKBOARD BORDER 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 








The holly design shown here can be made into a blackboard border 
in the following way. Trace the design on manila paper by holding 
it up to the window. Prick holes in the outline on the manila paper 
by running over it on the sewing machine with an unthreaded 
needle and a long stitch. The holes may also be made with a pin. 
Place the manila paper at the top of the blackboard with the rough 
side of the tracing on the outside. Use a dusty eraser to go over the 
outline and if it is not distinct, outline lightly with crayons. Color 
the design in flat tones. The leaves may be a blue-green; the berries 


red; the candle white with a red flame and circle; the form the candle 
rests in blue-green. Outline all the forms with a heavy charcoal line. 
Extend the border by repeating the design any number of times. The 
border would look well with the units about four inches apart or to 
make a compact border place them close together. If they are 
placed any distance apart connect the units at the bottom with a 
heavy charcoal line. Have the margins on both sides of the design 
of equal widths to make each two units the same distance apart. 
This design reduced could be used for a Christmas card or booklet. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—comines 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—IV 
By Regina I. Zimmermann 

HE following outline is the fourth of a series of 
T outlines in United States History to be used in 
the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
in character, intended to sproviee both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 

and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 


Virginia and Her Neighbors 
I Reasons for final English colonization. 
A Overpopulation in England, due to wool 
trade. 
B_ Rivalry with Spain and France. 
C Discovery of a new route to China. 
D_ Desire for increase of wealth and glory. 
II The trading companies. 
A Private men and government unwilling 
to take risks of colonization. 
B_ Success of trading companies in India 
and Russia. 
C The London and Plymouth Companies. 
1 Formed of merchants in London 
and Plymouth, branches of one 
company. 
2 Charter. 
a Limits of each company. 
b Restrictions on land belong- 
longing to both. 
3 Government. 
a Council in England appoint- 
ed by king. 
b Resident councils. 
ec Powers of colonists. 
d Veto power of the Crown. 
III Expeditions of the companies. 
A The Plymouth Company’s attempt. 
1 Reasons for failure. 
B_ The settlement of Virginia. 
1 The colonists. 
2 The ships. 
3 The voyage. 
oute taken. 
4 Settlement of Jamestown. 
a Poor selection of site. 
b Result, a dismal summer. 
5 Captain John Smith. 
a Position at first. 
b Imprisonment, trial, release. 
c Leadership in colony. 
(1) Laws. 
(2) Relation 
dians. 
d Explorations. 
e Accident and return to Eng- 


with In- 


land. 
Topics for Collateral 
Report— 
Early Life of Smith. 
Smith and the Indians. 
IV Further history of Virginia. 
A The Starving Time. 

1 Reasons for suffering. 

2 Arrival of Gates and Somers. 

3 Departure of colonists. 

4 Arrival of Delaware. 

B_ Virginia under Dale. 

1 Departure of Delaware— illness. 

2 Character of Dale. 

3 The communal system—faults. 

4 The abolition of communism—re- 
sulting prosperity. 

C Importance of the year 1619. 
1 Representative government. 
a Houses. 
b Members. 
c Powers. 

2 Importation of slaves. 

3 Arrival of women. 

D_ Virginia becomes a royal province. 

1 James II’s dislike of Company—The 
Company allowed Sandys, a _politi- 
cal opponent of the king, to gain 
control—free discussion of the gov- 
ernment at the meetings. 

2 Annulling of charter. 

E Prosperity of Virginia. 

1 Effect of tobacco industry. 

2. Ease of acquiring land. 

3 Abolition of communism. 

4 Labor system. 

5 Representative government. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Later Relations with the Indians. 
Tobacco and Its Cultivation. 


Reading and Class 


V_ Progress of Virginia. 

A Virginia a refuge for Cavaliers—Public 
sentiment in Virginia in favor of 
Charle: I; after his death his followers 
were welcomed. 

B_ Berkeley as governor. 

1 Popuiarity during first term. 
2 Recall after Restoration. 
3 Bacon’s rebellion. 
a Feeling in colony because of 
enforcement of Navigation 


Laws. 
b Trouble with Indians. 
ec Act of Bacon. 
d Burning of Jamestown. 
e Death of Bacon—result. 
f Recall of Berkeley. 


VI Settlement of Maryland. 
A Position of Catholics in England. 
B_ Lord Baltimore, George Calvert. 
1 Position—an Irish Lord, 
title because of friendship 
James I 
2 Purpose—to found a 
America as refuge for 
Catholics. 
C — at colonization. 
1 Attempt in Newfoundland—failure. 
2 Attempt in Virginia. 

a Interest due to previous 
membership in London Com- 
pany. 

b Poor reception—religion. 

D_ Grant of land. 
1 Boundaries. 
: 2 Naming of colony. 
E Death of Lord Baltimore—successor. 
F Government of colony. 
1 Powers of Baltimore. 
a Rental to king. 
b Powers of governor. 
2 Powers of people, 
a Representation. 
b Taxation. 
3 Religious freedom. 
G The First Settlement. 
1 Expedition. 
2 Landing place. 
3 Purchase from Indians. 
4 First governor. 
5 Prosperity—reasons. 
VII Development of Maryland. 
A Trouble with Virginia. 
1 The boundary line. 
2 Occupation of Kent Islarid by Clai- 
borne. 
3 Baltimore’s order to leave. 
4 Resistance—result. 
5 
6 


granted 
with 


colony in 
persecuted 


Decision of Crown. 

Later attempt of Claiborne—result. 
B_ Religious troubles. 
1 Growth of Protestant party. 
Civil war in Maryland. 

3 Cromwell restores charter. 

4 Maryland becomes a royal province. 
Delay in recognizing William and 
Mary—Baltimore lost colony— 
Catholics persecuted. 

5 The fourth Lord Baltimore becomes 
a Protestant—colony restored. 

C Trouble with Penn. 
1 Conflicting claims. 
2 Settlement. 
a The Mason and Dixon line. 
b Importance later. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Persecution of Catholics. 
VIII Settlement of the Carolinas. 
Early attempts. 
1 Walter Raleigh—Roanoke Island. 
2 The Huguenots under Ribault. 
B_ Settlements. 

1 Albemarle—settled by lawless Vir- 
ginians, some indentured servants, 
and small party of dissenters. 

2 Clarendon or Cape Fear River—at- 
tempt to settle by New Englanders 
—later settled by colonists from 
Barbados. 

C Grant of land by Charles IT. 

1 Proprietors. 

2 Reason for grant. 

D Government. 

1 The Fundamental Constitution—a 
complicated set of laws, devised by 
John Locke and Lord Shaftesbury. 

a Position of proprietors. 

b Titles of nobility. 

c Result—Contempt for all 
government. 


€ 


bo 


E Growth of colonies. 
1 Slow growth of North Carolina. 
a Poor governors. 
b Worthless settlers. 
c Navigation Laws. 
d Greed of proprietors. 
e Trouble with Indians. 
2 Progress of South Carolina. 
a Aid of proprietors. 
b Settlement of Charleston. 
F The Carolinas become royal provinces. 
1 Sale by proprietors. 
2 Settlement of North and 
Carolina. 
: Comparison of the Carolinas. 
1 Kind of settlers. 
2 Plantation life in both colonies. 
3 Society in both colonies. 
4 Products. 
5 Slave labor. 


South 


on) 


Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Life in Charleston. 
IX Life in southern colonies. 


A Geography of colonies. 
1 Land surface. 
2 Good harbors except in Carolinas. 
3 Navigable rivers. 

a Effect—Few large towns 
arose. Planters could deposit 
goods at private wharves. 
Goods from Europe and New 
England could be delivered 
directly. 

B Occupations. 
1 Agriculture—products. 
2 Commerce. 
3 Little manufacturing. 
C Labor system. 
1 Negroes—effect. 
2 Indentured servants—effect. 
D_ Social life. 
1 Difference in classes. 
2 Description of plantations. 
3 Sports. 
4 Travel. 
5 Hospitality of planters. 
E_ Education. 
1 Absence of public schools. 
2 Education of better classes. 
3 William and Mary’s College. 
4 Books and newspapers. 
F_ Religion. 
1 Amount of toleration. 
2 Kind of ministers. 
3 Laws of the church. 
G Government. 
1 Interest in politics. 
2 Resemblance to home government. 


References for the Teacher 
GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, United States His- 


tory (pp. 55-97); James and Sanford, American 
History (pp. 37-48; 74-80; 85-103); McLaughlin, 
American Nation (pp. 19-47); Muzzey, American 


History (pp. 28-35; 52-58); Advanced 


American History (pp. 42-51; 79-90). 

TOPICAL REFERENCES: Topic I—Thwaites, The 
Colonies (pp. 65-66); Fiske, Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors, I. (pp. 46-49); Topic II—Thwaites 
(pp. 66-69); Fiske I (pp. 60-68); Topic IlI— 
Thwaites (pp. 69-72); Fiske I (pp. 70-76; 80-96; 
101-108) ; Topic IV—Thwaites (pp. 72-75); Fiske 
I (pp. 146-155; 163-167; 174; 186-190); Topic V— 
Thwaites (pp. 75-81) ; Fiske II (pp. 9-16; 45-46; 
51-52; 55-69; 74-91); Topic VI—Thwaites (pp. 81- 
84); Fiske I (pp. 255-256; 261-266; 271-275); 
Topic VII—Thwaites (pp. 84-87; 76-77); Fiske I 
(pp. 286-293; 299-302; 306-318); Topic VIII- 
Thwaites (pp. 89-95); Fiske II (pp. 270-278; 308- 
311; 331-333); Topic IX—Thwaites (pp, 96-104; 
106-111); Fiske II (pp. 174-191; 206-230; 236-250). 


Suggested References for Children 


Faris, Real Stories from Our History; Gordy, 
Stories of Early American History; Pratt, The 
Early Colonies; Higginson, Book of American Ex- 
plorers; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies; Eggles- 
ton, Our First Century; Coe, Founders of Our Coun- 
try; Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies; Jenks, 
When America Was New; Earle, Child Life in 
Colonial Days; Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days. 


Forman, 


Source Readings 


All included in Hart, American History Told 
by Contemporaries (Vol I)—“The Founding of 
Virginia,” Captain John Smith (pp. 209-210); 
“The Tale of Pocahontas,” Ralph Hamar (pp. 214 
218); “First Impressions of Maryland,” Father 
Andrew White (pp. 252-257); “Life of a Southern 
Planter,” Col. William Fitzhugh (pp. 301-306). 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


December Plans 


Mae Foster Jay 


AN there be any other place quite 
like the schoolroom for creating 
“Christmas in the heart”? We 
are fortunate who may spend the 
season there—and if many of those 
who have ceased to believe in 
Santa Claus, who have grown away 
from the Christmas spirit, might 
enjoy that privilege, they 4, would 
“come back,” I know. 

The atmosphere of the real Christmas is here.” It 
is the happiest month of the year for teacher, and 
pupil, and the one most productive of good. It is 
the hardest, quite the hardest, month for the teacher. 
She gives her utmost of labor—for gift-making will 
exact many extra hours and much nervous energy, 
and, patience. It is no easy thing to _pre- 
serve a nice balance between the jollity and ex- 
citement born of the holiday season, and the calm 
necessary for conducting business as usual in the 
schoolroom. She will be tired, woefully and unde- 
niably tired, when it is all over. But tired of body, 
not of soul, 

For her giving is like that other quality which 
“blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” The 
response of the children to her efforts will reward 
her, ten times over, and she will find their happiness 
and enthusiasm and good will infectious. She her- 
self will believe in Santa Claus as she never did be- 
fore. 

The month should count for much in establishing 
right relations in the schoolroom, between teacher 
and pupil, and between pupil and pupil. Living 
again the historic Christmas in song and story and 
dramatization and handwork, letting its lessons mo- 
tivate all the work, should go far toward estab- 
lish as an attribute of character that good will which 
forms the theme for the month’s work. 


First Ten Days 
Morning Talks 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
December— 
Its place in the year, in the season. Compare with 
the fall months; talk of the shortening days, the 
lowering temperature. Teach: 
Last of all, December, 
The year’s sands nearly run, 
Speeds on the shortest day, 
Curtails the sun; 
With its bleak, raw wind 
Lays the last leaves low, 
Brings back the nightly frosts, ; 
Brings back the snow. 

Christina Rossetti, “A Year’s Windfalls.” 
Mark the children’s birthdays on the calendar. 
Mark also that other Child’s birthday, and lead 
into the story of the first Christmas. 

Gifts— 

Talk of the origin and custom of giving 

birthday gifts. The significance of gifts. 
In giving—The motive behind the giving of 
presents should be the same as that which in- 
spired the first gift—Love. Every little of- 
fering we make should receive careful thought 
that it may accomplish its purpose of. bring- 
ing happiness to the recipient. 
In receiving—We should think more of the 
love and thought which prompted the gift than 
of the gift itself. If we do, whether or not the 
gift is just what we wanted will matter very 
little. Illustrate the significance of gifts with 
the story: 

















THE GIFT SCALE 
One day, just before Christmas, there came to 
a certain town a Christmas angel. 


This angel car- 


ried with him a great pair of scales. They were 
so large that they could weigh anything that was 
brought to them, and he said that all who wished 
to find out how much happiness the presents they 
meant to give that Christmas would bring to those 
who received them, might learn this if they came 
to him. 

So the people of the town came, bringing their 
gifts to be tested in the great scale. The Christ- 
mas angel stood by, placing in one pan of the 
scale a brilliant jewel that glittered in the sun like 
a thousand diamonds, and in the other pan he 
placed the gift, whatever it was. 

One very rich man came with a dray on which 
was a handsome piano that he was going to give to 
his daughter. This was rolled into the scales, and 
at once the jewel sank and the piano, heavy as it 
was, bounced into the air as if it had been a feath- 
er. The angel explained to the man that his gift 
would bring very little happiness because he was 
giving it carelessly and out of a feeling of pride, 
intending to boast of giving such a rich gift. 

Another man brought a set of beautiful cut-glass 
dishes. They cost many hundreds of dollars, and 
he was going to give them to his wife. He was 
giving the present just because he thought it his 
duty to do so and not because he wanted to make 
his wife happy. And so the wonderful jewel sent 
this gift, also, tossing high into the air; and the 
man carried it away, knowing that it would bring 
little happiness. 

The next present carried itself into the pan, for 
it was a team of horses and a carriage. Horses 
and carriage, however, all flew into the air to- 
gether, because, as the Christmas angel saw, they 
were given grudgingly, and simply to pay back a 
present the giver had received. 

A young woman came and placed in the pan a 
book she was going to give to her father. This 
book, however, had been selfishly chosen,—not be- 
cause her father wanted to read it, but because 
the young lady wanted to read it herself, and no 
wonder that the marvelous jewel sank and the self- 
ish present rose. 

Still another present was brought by a young 
man. It was a chair that he had purchased for his 
mother. He had given the matter no thought, how- 
ever, and had selected just the kind of chair she 
did not like and would not find comfortable. It 
also was weighed and found wanting in power to 
bestow happiness. 

Finally, after many presents had been tested, 
and some of therh found good and some bad, there 
came along a little girl, closely hugging a package 
in which was wrapped a spectacle wiper that ‘she 
had made for her grandmother. She had thought 
long about it, and had saved her money to buy 
the chamois skin, and had worked it very carefully. 
She was bubbling over with joy at the thought of 
how much her grandmother would be pleased with 
it. And sure enough, the wonderful scales thought 
so, too! for the jewel itself this time flew into the 
air and the spectacle wiper sank to the ground as 
if it had been lead. 

You can see how it is that if you are to make 
this Christmas a happy Christmas for others, you 
must have love in your heart and thoughtfulness 
in your head. 

Amos R. Wells, “Three Years With the Children.” 


Nature Study 
The Sheep— 
Introduce the subject through its relation to the 
Christmas story. Talk of the shepherds of 
ancient times, their love and care for their sheep, 
leading them from pasture to pasture, finding 
water for them, caring for the lambs, providing 
them with folds, etc. Talk of the sheep’s love for 
the shepherd which this care insured. Talk of 
the part of the shepherd dog in caring for the 
sheep. Show many pictures of sheep and their 
shepherds, and the shepherd dogs. Talk of the 


enemies of the sheep—why such careful watch- 
ing was necessary. 
Discuss modern methods of raising sheep—the 
farmer, his fields and barns, and manner of 
feeding his flock. Why does the farmer raise so 
many sheep? The sheep’s food. 
Their use to man in providing wool, skin, and 
food for him. Take the children to visit a sheep 
if possible. Let them feel his thick woolly coat 
—talk of the preparation he has made for win- 
ter. Talk of the shearing, when it is done, and 
how, and the preparation of the wool for our use. 
Study the general appearance of the sheep, their 
habits and nature; little lambs and their charac- 
teristics. 

The Camel— 
Introduce when telling the story of the three wise 
men. Show many pictures of the camel. Perhaps 
some of the children have seen camels in the circus 
or at the parks. 
Why did the wise men travel on camels rather 
than on horses? Talk of the desert and the cam- 
el’s ability to go without food and water for a 
long time. Look at the pictures and explain the 
function of the hump, the camel’s_ storehouse. 
Point out the shape of the foot—is it better than 
the horse’s hoof for traveling in the sand, or not 
so good? Experiment in the sand table to see 
which type sinks into the sand farther. 
If the children do not know, explain how the camel 
receives his load, and how the Arabian children 
train him to kneel in this fashion by feeding him 
from bowls of milk, switching his knees until he 
stoops. 
Talk of the fleetness and strength of the animal— 
tell how he is called “the ship of the desert.” 
Uses of camel—carries burdens; provides milk, 
meat, hair (for brushes, etc.). 


Literature 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 
What can I give him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part— 
Yet what I can I give him, 
Give my heart. 
Christina Rossetti. 


Bible story of Christmas, Luke XI: 1-16; The 
Story of the First Christmas, in “The Story Hour,” 
Wiggin; The Story of Christ, in “Kindergarten 
Chimes,” Wiggin; The First Christmas, and The 
Story of the Three Wise Men, both in “Tell Me a 
True.Story,” Stewart; Christmas Story, in “How to 
Tell Stories to Children,” Bryant; The Good Shep- 
herd, and The Legend of Babouscka, both in “For 
the Children’ s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; The Christ 
Child, in “Christ-Child Tales,” Andrea Hofer Proud- 
foot; The Birds’ Christmas Carol, Wiggin; Tiny 
Tim, in “Worth While Stories for Every Day,” 
Lawton B. Evans; The First Christmas Presents, in 
“Kindergarten Songs,” Wiltsie; The Coming of the 
Prince, in “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” Field; 
The Legend of the Christ-Child, in “Christmas-Tide,” 
Harrison; Neighbors of the Christ Night, in “The 
Posy Ring,” Wiggin; The Pet Lamb, in “Stories of 
Humble Friends,” Pyle; The Lamb, William Blake; 
The Sheep, Ann Taylor; How the Camel Got His 
Hump, in “Just-So Stories,” Kipling; How A Lit- 
tle Boy Got a New Shirt, in “In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson. 

Masic 

Oh, Ring Glad Bells, The First Christmas, The 
Air is Filled With Echoes, Noel, Noel, The Christ 
is Born, Shine Out, Oh Blessed Star, and Carol, 
Oh Carol; all in “Songs and Games for Little Ones,” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices—mins 


Walker and Jenks; Christmas Carol, in “Songs of 
the Child World, No. 1,” Riley and Gaynor; Christ- 
mas Carol, in “Songs of the Child World, No. 2,” 
Riley and Gaynor; The Story of Christ, and 
Christmas Star, both in “Song Stories for the Kin- 
dergarten,” Hill; Manger Hymn, and Holy Night, 
both in “Songs in Season,” George. 

Play for the children on the phonograph Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s record of “Stille Nacht.” 


Games 


The Shepherdess, in “Children’s Old and New 
Singing Games,” Hofer; The Shepherd, in “Pop- 
ular Folk Games and Dances,” Hofer; The Shep- 
herd, and Preparing the Wool, both in “Plays and 
Games,” Parsons; Run, Sheep, Run, in “Education 
by Plays and Games,” Johnson; the Little Jackal 
and the Camel, in “Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form,” Stevenson. 

Dramatize Aesop’s “The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” 


Drawing and Construction 


Work out in the sand table the little town of Beth- 
lehem, the shepherds guarding their flocks, and 
the wise men crossing the desert. 

Study the best-known Madonna pictures; also pic- 
tures of sheep. 

Cut and paint the star of Bethlehem. 

Cut sheep with their shepherds, sheepfolds, 

Cut camels, palm trees, Arab tents, etc. 

Model sheep and camels from clay. 

Illustrate stories. Illustrate “Little Bo-Peep.” 

Begin the making of Christmas gifts, taking much 
time for thoughtful planning that they may stand 
the test of the gift scale. Let one gift be a pen- 
wiper, spectacle wiper, needle case, or some such 
gift, made of chamois skin during the talks on 
sheep. 


ete. 


Written Language 


Have the children preserve their writing lessons 
relating to the Christmas story in the form of a 
booklet to be used as a gift. This booklet may 
be star-shaped, for instance, or it may be in the 
usual form of a book, with a small picture of a 
Madonna mounted upon the cover. Let each day’s 
lesson be a simple sentence or two, occupying one 
page, e.g.: 

A little baby was born. 

He was born in a manger. 
His name was Jesus. 
Shepherds came to find Him. 
Wise men came to find Him. 
They gave him gifts. 

What does the sheep give us? 

The sheep gives us wool. 
The sheep gives us meat. 
The sheep gives us tallow. 
The sheep gives us leather. 


Reading 


Read stories in the school texts relative to the 
subject. The Art-Literature Primer and First 
Reader have a number of good stories and pictures 
of sheep. If these books are not in the school it 
would be well to secure them from the library and 
allow the children to use them in turn. 


RIDDLE 
am tall. 
am awkward. 
am homely. 
have long legs. 
have a long neck. 
have large, flat feet. 
can go very fast. 
gave you hair for your paint brush. 
eat grass and nettles and thistles. 
But I go without food for many, many days. 
Why? 
Do you see that hump? 
That is my storehouse. 
I can carry food in there to last many, many days. 
What am I? 

Number 


Study of and marking of the December calendar. 

A study of scales and the principle of weighing in 
preparation for the story of The Gift Scale. In- 
troduce the terms ounces and pounds. 

Counting incidental to Run, Sheep, Run, and other 
games. 

Measuring and counting and simple problems, in- 
volved in the making of gifts. 


December 13— 
CHRISTMAS SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS 
Morning Talks 


bed ed ed ed ed em ed et 


(make sketch) 


Santa Claus— 


The following poem and the quoted paragraphs 
are taken from the chapter on Christmas Stories 


in “Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them,” 
Esenwein and Stockard. 


I know he isn’t make-believe 
But true as true can be; 
I’ve made up lots of good pretends 
But none so nice as he. 
He can’t be anything but real, 
My mamma said, because 
The very soul of giving is 
Dear Mr. Santa Claus. 
Anita Bird Stewart, “The Gentlest Giant and 
Other Pleasant Persons.” 


“Christmas is the world’s joy time, because Love 
which gives itself unselfishly has chosen the sea- 
son for its own. Santa Claus is the embodiment 
of the Christmas love-spirit, and Santa Claus is 
true, if love is true. 

“To present this to the child, without leaving 
room for a later destruction of faith, is simply a 
matter of understanding. To say that Santa Claus 
has been seen and talked with is a common mistake 
made by well-meaning grown-ups. No man has seen 
God, no man has seen the spirit of love which is of 
God. The sense of mystery is deepened and no joy 
taken from the child if he is told the truth, that 
Santa Claus is real, but that no one sees him. The 
little song in Miss Bentley’s Music Primer gives 
the right presentation for the little child: 

‘Jingle, jingle, tiny bells, in the frosty night, 

None may ever follow Santa Claus in his busy 

flight. 

No one ever speaks to him, but he is so dear: 

He just knows what children want, and brings it 

every year.’ 

“The child should be told that the pictures of 
Santa Claus show the way some artists think he 
looks; that the men dressed like these pictures and 
walking about the shops at Christmas time are mere- 
ly playing Santa Claus. Children wiil catch the 
spirit of fun in this, for they too love to play Santa 
Claus. A group of children will dramatize the 
whole Christmas experience—some being the toys, 
some the children who receive them, some the fa- 
thers and mothers, and one Santa Claus. They 
will play this again and again, each time with in- 
creasing joy. Their imitations of the mechanical 
toys are truly marvelous. This play brings an un- 
derstanding that each person may in his heart be 
Santa Claus.” 

Let the above idea, and Froebel’s plea 


41 
“Let not the fond illusion pass away, 
Until a true thought may its place supply,” 
form the basis for the talks in regard to Santa 


Claus. Use also the following idea, quoted in the 
George “Primary Plan Book for December”: “And 
that is the errand of Santa Claus: to do the Christ- 
Child’s will at Christmas time: to cheer all hearts, 
the little and the big; to make all glad that the 
Christ-Child came and taught us all the lesson that 
is Love.” 
Develop the idea that the child, too, can be a 
Santa Claus, and help plan gifts for Christmas. 
Have the children memorize: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive’—Acts VX :35. 
The Christmas Tree— 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What shall your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall glow and shine 
With just such little lights as mine; 
That warm to other hearts I'll be, 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 

The fruits you bear shall mean to me 

That pleasant words and smiles shall fall, 

The whole year long, like gifts to all 

Of those I love and who love me, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 

Mary Bailey. 
Tell the children the history of the Christmas tree, 
and the significance of its trimmings. 
Mistletoe and Holly— 

Show branches of these evergreens to the chil- 
dren—explain the old custom of trimming with 
them, telling why they were used. Teach: 


UNDER THE HOLLY BouGH 
Ye, who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast fading year; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 


Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 
Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 
Charles Mackay. 
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Christmas Holly Wreath 


By Helen H. Leland 
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Green and red construction paper are 
needed for making this wreath. The holly. 
leaves are cut freehand from sheets of 
green paper 8142x2% inches, folded the 
short way. This makes each leaf double. 
Paste the leaves together, slipping each 
leaf inside of the fold and curving to form 
a wreath. Cut the berries from red paper 
and paste at places where the leaves are 
joined. The patterns for leaves and ber- 
ries given here are the exact size required. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


December 1920 


Primary Methods and Devices—contme: 


Nature Study 
The Reindeer— 
Suggested by the talks of Santa Claus. Study 
by aid of pictures. Of course if it is possible to 
visit deer in parks near by, do so. Perhaps 
some of the children will have seen deer during 
their summer outings and can tell about them. 


Talk of the home of the deer, in the northern 
woods and in the mountains. Tell how com- 
mon they used to be, and of how the government 
takes care of them now in its preserves. 
Study deer’s general appearance, comparing at 
each step with that of the camel. Have the 
children reason out why Santa uses reindeer for 
his journey. 
Uses of the reindeer,—tell how in the northland 
it takes the place of the cow, horse and sheep, 
supplying meat, milk, skins, thread, oil, bones for 
tools, ete. 

The Fir Tree— 
Bring a fir tree into the schoolroom several days 
before Christmas so that it may be studied dur- 
ing the nature study period. 
Where did it grow? Where do evergreens grow 
naturally and most profusely? Tell children of 
the great pine forests in the north, northwest, 
and in the mountain countries. 
General appearance of the tree—shape of trunk, 
shape of leaves. Why does the tree grow tall 
and pointed? Why is it good for it to have 
needles instead of leaves like the other trees? In 
this connection tell the story of The Unhappy 
Pine Tree, given in “Classic Stories For the Lit- 
tle Ones,” McMurry. 


Uses of the pine tree—for making our kinder- — 


garten sticks, for masts of ships, floors of 


houses, musical instruments, etc. 

Cones—The seed homes. Find the seeds within 
them. Talk of how they will be scattered, how 
they also hold food for the birds in winter. Tell 
what beautiful fires pine cones make, and how 
some children earn money picking them up and 
selling them by the basketful to people who have 
fireplaces. 

Literature 


“A Visit From St. Nicholas,” Clement C. Moore. 
Use this poem as a basis for the Santa Claus part of 
the Christmas work. Do not make a special effort 
to have the children memorize it all, but they will 
enjoy saying it with you as fully as they can when- 
ever you repeat it. They will have it practically 
memorized by Christmas time. 

Kris Kringle’s Travels, by Susie M. Best, in 
“Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,” McMurry; 
Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking, in “Songs From the 
Nest,” Miller; Santa Claus, in “The Posy Ring,” 
Wiggin; Mrs. Santa Claus, Little Cosette and Tiny 
Tim, all in “For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey and 
Lewis; The Elves and the Shoemaker in Grimm’s 
“Household Tales”; Jimmy Scarecrow’s Christmas 
and Piccola, both in “Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories, Dickenson and Skinner; Tommy Trott’s 
Visit to Santa Claus, Thomas Nelson Page; The 
Visit to Santa Claus Land, Snowball’s Christmas 
Eve, and Nancy Etticoat’s Ring, all in “Children’s 
Stories,” Hsenwein-Stockard; Robin’s Christmas 
Song, in “Scottish Fairy Book,” Grierson; Christmas 
Stories in “Seven Little Sisters” and “Each and 
All,” Andrews; The Christmas Tree for Cats, in 
“Bits of Talk for Young Folks,” Jackson; The Fir 
Tree, Hans Andersen; A Christmas Gift, in “Danish 
Folk Tales”; When Johnnie Jones Was Santa Claus, 
in “All About Johnnie Jones,” Verhoef; Totty’s 
Christmas, in “Five Minute Stories,” Richards; 
Fulfilled, in “How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
Bryant; How the Cat Kept Christmas, in “New 
Year’s Bargain,” Coolidge; The Birds’ Christmas 
Sheaf, in “Through the Farmyard Gate,” Poulsson; 
How the Fir Tree Became the Christmas Tree, in 
“For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; 
Christmas in the Barn, in “In the Child’s World,” 
Poulsson; Little Mirandy, Young Lucretia, and 
Where the Christmas Tree Grew, all by Mary E. 
Wilkins; Christmas Every Day, William Dean 
Howells; Patty’s Dull Christmas, in “Play Days,” 
Jewett; The First Christmas Tree, and My Grand- 
mother’s Grandmother’s Christmas Candle, both in 
“Colonial Stories Retold from St. Nicholas”; The 
Golden Cobwebs (R. H. Schauffler); A Story of 
the Christ-Child (Harrison), Why the Chimes Rang 
(McAlden), Little Wolff’s Wooden Shoes (Coppee), 
and Little Gretchen and The Wooden Shoe (Harri- 
son), all in “Children’s Christmas Stories,” Dicken- 
son and Skinner; The Little Match Girl, in “Classic 
Stories for the Little Ones,” McMurry; The Christ- 
mas See in “Children’s Stories,” Esenwein and 
Stockard, 


Music 

Santa Claus, in “Finger Plays,” Poulsson; 
Presentation Song, in “Song-Stories for the Kin- 
dergarten,” Hill; A Wonderful Tree, and Merry 
Christmas Bells, both in “Songs and Games for Lit- 
tle Ones,” Walker-Jenks ; My Christmas Dolly, Santa 
Claus is Coming, and Jolly Old Santa Claus, in 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 1”; A Letter 
to Santa Claus, Merry Christmas, and The Legend 
of the Christmas Tree, all in “Songs of the Child 
World, No. 1,” Riley and Gaynor; Christmas Secrets, 
in “Songs of the Child World, No. 2,” Riley and 
Gaynor; Santa Claus, in “Small Songs for Small 
Singers,” Neidlinger; Santa Claus, Green Holly 
Boughs Bring, and Christmas Tree March, all in 
“Songs for Little Children, No. 2,” Eleanor Smith; 
On Christmas Day in the Morning, Dear Old Santa 
Claus, and O Christmas Tree, all in “Progressive 
Music Series, No. 1.” 


Games 


The Christmas Festival, in “Plays and Games,” 
Parsons; Christmas Wreath Dance, in “Children’s 
Singing Games,” Hofer; The Christmas Tree, in 
“Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises,” Newton. 

Dramatize the Santa Claus myth; dramatize The 
Visit of St. Nicholas; dramatize other stories. 
Running and dancing around Christmas tree. 


Drawing and Construction 


Make Santa Claus land in the sand table, covering 
the sand with cotton batting to represent snow. 
Make Santa Claus himself of cotton and paper; 
his workshop, toys, sleigh, reindeer, etc. of paper 
or clay. 

Cut, paint, or draw stockings hung at the fireplace, 
toys, Christmas trees, etc. 

Illustrate stories and songs. 

Make Christmas cards and booklets. 

Make Christmas gifts. 

Good ideas for gifts may be found in Hoxie’s 
book of handwork, in the “December Primary 
Plan Book,” and in the current magazines. Make 
gifts to be hung on the tree for the children’s 
mothers, who will be invited to school the day 
before Christmas. Let each child bring or make 
a gift for one other child in the room also. 


Written Language - 


Let the children’s first letter be one to Santa Claus 
expressing a Christmas wish. : 
“Play that you are Santa,” tell the children, “and 

fill the baby’s stocking. What will you put in it?” 
I will put a doll in it. 
I will put a ring in it. 
I will put a ball in it. 
I will put candy in it. Ete. 
Ask the children to tell you on the board for whom 
they have gifts. 
I have a gift for Mother. 
I have a gift for Father. 
I have a gift for baby. Ete. 
Copy Christmas sentiments in _ booklets 
Christmas cards. 


or on 


Reading 


All Christmas stories in the school texts, provid- 
ed they are not too difficult for the children so 
early in the year. 

The story of The Unhappy Pine Tree may well 
be used for a blackboard lesson, for it may be told 
in simple language and admits of much repetition. 
The following few sentences illustrate the manner 
in which it may be told upon the board: 

Once upon a time a little pine tree cried and cried 

and cried. 

Why did it cry? 

It did not like its leaves. 

It wanted gold leaves.. 

A fairy came. 

She touched the little pine tree. 

Its leaves turned to gold. 

The little pine tree was very happy. 

A robber came. 

He stole all the gold leaves. 

The little pine tree cried and cried and cried. Etc. 


¥ 


RIDDLE 
I am fat. 
I am jolly. 
I love boys and girls. 
I will come in the night. 
You cannot see me. 
You cannot hear me. 
But in the morning you can see what I have done. 
Your little stockings will tell on me. 
Who am I? 
Trimming the Christmas tree. (To be played with 
toys about the room.) 
Hang the doll on the tree, Esther. 


Hang the ball on the tree, John. 

Hang a book on the tree, Mary. Etc. 
Unloading the tree. 

Be Santa Claus, Arthur. 

Give the doll to Alice. 

Give the ball to Vernon. 


Number 


Learn to write the date of Christmas day. ; 
Teach much incidental number in the construction 
of gifts. . 
Count the feet on one of Santa’s reindeer. Find 
out how many feet were heard when “I heard on 
the roof the prancing and pawing of each tiny 
hoof.” 

Measure the height of the Christmas tree; the length 
of its needles. Count the cones—the seeds in the 
cones. 


Little Rhymes for Christmas Gifts 


By Maude M. Grant 


Mount on a colored card a large cat cut from 
sandpaper, to be used as a match scratcher: 


I’m always ready for a scratch, 
I have no claws,—please use a match! 


On an eye-shade, made of green paper: 


When you’re reading late at night 
Put me on to shade the light. 


On a needle-book, made like a little book with . 
pasteboard covers and flannel leaves: 


I’m not a story book to read, 
I’d never that pretend; 

But useful tools you’ll find in me, 
When things are “on the mend.” 


On a penwiper, cut from colored flannel or felt 
in the shape of an oak or maple leaf: 


Pens must be kept dry and tidy, I think, 
So just use these leaves to wipe off the ink. 


On a blotter, cut in the shape of an owl: 


This owl is wise, 
He likes to think, 
And he’ll drink up 
Your blots of ink. 


On a bookmark, made of an oblong piece of 
paper, with a flower or a spray of holly painted on 
it, and a bit of red ribbon tied on the end: 


Put this marker in your book; 
Then for your place, no need to look. 


On a box or tray for pins: 


Pins always are useful, 
As everyone knows; 
One needs them wherever 
One travels or goes. 
So here is a pin-box— * 
Put every one in, 
For you’ll find a use 
For each little pin. 


On a calendar: 


If I could plan the year for you, 
Do you know what it would mean? 
Why,—twelve months long of happy days, 
The best you’ve ever seen! 


_ On a vase, made by taking a pickle, olive or jam 

jar and painting it with glossy black, blue, green, 

ent or purple Colorite (used in renovating straw 
ats): 


Just put a flower and spray of green 
In this little vase, and then 

Sometimes ’twill almost seem to you 
That summer’s come again! 


On a book cover, made of heavy, light-brown 
paper (stencil and paint some pretty design on it 
in brown or dark-green) : 


Slip this pretty cover 
On your Christmas book, 
Then for spots and finger marks 
You’ll never have to look. 


For the Christmas Program 
By Ethel Chesterfield 


Miss Constant Reader lay back in her chair and 
pondered over the opinion of a New York superin- 
dent in the journal before her. “School work of 
any kind degenerates and loses its educational value 
as soon as it is used primarily for show purposes.” 
She recalled with a little shudder the elaborate 
Christmas programs attempted in bygone years, 
the steady drilling and consequent nerve irritation 


engendered thereby, the physical and mental ex- 
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haustion of both teacher and class brought about 
by so much preparation.- What a pity to spoil 
Christmas so! And what a shame to waste school 
time so! Miss Reader registered a firm resolve to 
do neither that year. Her program for Parents’ 
Day should be as simple as possible and require as 
few properties as possible. Here are two of her 
most successful numbers that were easily learned 
in the ordinary recitation period before the young 
performers had guessed their final purpose. 


THE DISCONTENTED FIR TREE 

Properties: Two fir trees cut from cardboard 
and braced with light wooden laths. (Fig. 1.) 
These should be high enough to hide the pupil re- 
citing. The pupil carries Fig. 2 in front with his 
hands, and Fig. 3 on his back by means of a sling 
fastened to a and b and slipped over his shoulders. 
Fig. 2 first faces the audience; Fig. 3 is displayed 
during the last phrase. 


Pree tet 2.< . -< 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


Not very many years ago, the idea came to me 

To wonder why I always had to be the Christmas 
tree; 

And so the next time Santa came I said it wasn’t 
fair 

The oak and beech and laurel tree should never 
have their share. 


Then Santa stared at me and Oh! I know he must 
have seen 

A scowling face like this, so cross, so ugly and so 
mean! 

And when he seemed so hurt and said he really 
couldn’t do 

Without me, then I felt ashamed—and so, I think, 
would you! 


Now every time he comes, you know, I really feel 
quite proud 


Continued 





To think I am the only tree that ever is allowed 

To bear his gifts on Christmas Eve, and so this 
sulky face 

Is put away for always—and I wear tis in its 
place! 


THE JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


Properties: Large box with Ting: lid, big 
enough to hold small child. Latter should be 
dressed as Jack-in-the-Box, with long red jumper, 
yellow paper neck frill, pointed hat with small bell; 


lower part of body needs no disguise. Face may 
be painted to look more comical if desired. Other 
toys should be scattered around. Reciter wears 


ordinary clothes, and repeats the lines naturally 
and simply, indicating other toys when mentioned. 
He turns abruptly to large box at last line and 
opens it. Jack-in-the-Box springs up jerkily and 
grins at audience. 


Old Jack-in-the-Box is the jolliest toy 

That Santa could give to a girl or a boy; 

For while other toys have a liking to roam, 
You’ll always find Jack-in-the-Box safe at home. 


Whenever I’m going to build with my blocks, 
There’s sure to be some that are gone from my box! 
My soldiers get lost, and my animals, too, 

But that’s what old Jack-in-the-Box wouldn’t do! 


He doesn’t care how many times in a day 

I open his box, he is ready for play; 

His face is all smiles, and his smiles are so queer- 
Just look, you can see for yourselves, for he’s here! 





SOMETHING TO MAKE for your MOTHER oR SISTER: 
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DESIGN FOR THE COVER 
HOW TO MAKE THE BOOK 


TakE 3 pieces of heavy paper 4%4*7% inches long. Fold them in half. On one 
piece trace the Figures of the little men- ®-and color them. Make up the second sheet 
pins. Use the third sheet for a cover and trace the narne of 
the book on the outside. Put the three sheets logether with the cover at the bottom,.and the 
lop. Punch 3 holes as shown and tie your book with fancy cord or Ihread. 


as shown in (8) for needles and 
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MAKE PAPER POCKETS TO HOLD 


CUT FOUR SLITS FOR HOLDING 
SHEET OF ORDINARY PINS 
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Christmas Plays, Exercises, Recitations and Music 


The Use in Useless 


By May L. Treadwell | 


(For seven girls of junior high school age.) | 
CHARACTERS 


Beth—Chairman of the giving-to-the- 
poor committee. 

Marjorie—A member of this committee. 

Ella—Third member of this committee. 

Margaret Maroney—A _ dark-haired, 
frail, “poor” girl.’ 

Imogene Irene Lovely—A rather plain 

“poor” girl. 

Sally Smiley—A sad “poor” girl. 
Celeste Rochet—A timid “poor” girl. 

Scene—A sitting room. Table hav- 
ing on it books and a flowering plant. 
Marjorie, Beth, and Ella come on stage. | 

Beth—Girls, I’ve a splendid idea for | 
our committee. You see when they told 
us we’d have to decide what our class 
would do for the poor this Christmas, 
I asked Father what I ought to do as 
chairman of the committee. He said 
first I should do some research work. 

Marjorie—Don’t make us_ dizzy. 
What is research work? 

Ella—Oh, I know. You sit down and 
puzzle your mind trying to think about 
something and—then you give it up. 

Beth—Only I didn’t. I thought and 
thought. When I asked Father again, 
he told me something I could under- 
stand. He said to go to the Board of 
Charities, get a list of names of people 
who need helping, and then go to see the 
people and find out what they want. 

Marjorie—Why, you wonderful girl, 
did you do all that? 

Beth—Do listen till I get through, 
then I’ll let you talk the rest of the 
time. That night I was reading the 
paper. You know Father pays me to 
read one editorial every day. They’re 





so unromantic I’d never read them if 
he didn’t pay me. Well, fate made me 
read this editorial. 

Ella (sarcastically)—Fate is a new 
name for money. 

Beth (crushingly)—Not at all; it 
happened to be the shortest one on the 
page. It was written by a “Spug.” I 
decided that we’d all be Spugs this 
year. 

Ella—-But what in the name of mud 
is a Spug? 

Beth (condescendingly)—Of.- course, 
when one doesn’t keep up with the edi- 
torials one doesn’t know very much. i: A 
Spug is a person who belongs to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Useless Giv4 
ing—especially at Christmas. 

Marjorie (wide-eyed) —But*doesghat 
mean that you aren’t going to‘ beg*¥for 
that darling ring you’re so crazy#for* 
Beth? 

Beth—You don’t get the idea at all. 
This is for the poor people—the people 
who don’t have anything at all., They 
must have the necessities @ of f life— 
things they can use and things they 
need—practical things, you know. 

Marjorie—Well, as long as it isn’t 
for me, I’m for it. But the only thing 
I want this year is a bicycle and I don’t 
suppose I could truthfully say I need it. 

Ella—You are tco personal. How 
are you going about it, Beth? 

Beth—I picked out four of the nicest 
names that the lady at the Board of 
Charities gave me. Then I went to see 
them, but they weren’t at home—not 
one of them—so I left word for them to 
come here this afternoon. Now you | 
two can see them, also. 





Marjorie—Did you tell them to come 
here just so we could see them? That 
seems like asking a good deal of them. 
Beth—But I’m going to feed them. 
Besides, we’re going to find out what 
each one needs and give her that—not 
a frivolous nor an unnecessary thin. 
Ella—Suppose you read their names 
to us so we can get an idea of them. 
Beth (consulting notebook) —I picked 
out four girls of about our age. 


Aren’t these pretty names? First, 
there’s Imogene Irene Lovely. 

Marjorie—Imogene [Irene Lovely. 
What a beautiful name! 

Beth—Yes, isn’t it? Then Sally 
Smiley. 

Marjorie—That’s such a quaint 
name! 

Beth—Then Margaret Maroney. Is- 
n’t that “Celtic” though as Miss 


Thompson says, when she means Irish? 
The last one must be French—Celeste 
Rochet. Oh, girls, just think how we 
can help them when we find out 
what they really need! 

Ella—I’m getting anxious to see 
them. Is it almost time for them to 
come? 

Beth—Yes, they ought to be coming 
right now. We’ll listen for the bell. 

Marjorie—We ought to decide how 
we'll go about finding out what each 
one needs. 

Ella—By careful questioning we can 
certainly find out what each girl wants 
—I mean needs. There—the bell—one 
of them must be coming. (As dark- 
haired, frail girl appears, Ella whis- 





pers, “That must be.the French girl, 
Celeste Rochet.’’) 

Beth (trying to be very condescend- 
ingly cordial)—Ah, dear, I’m so glad 
you’ve come. You must be Celeste, 
aren’t you? 

Margaret—No, I’m Margaret Ma- 
roney. M?’ father’s a trashman—the 
finest in the city. 


Ella—And do you help your mother 
when you don’t go to school? 

Margaret (staring)—School? I 
haven’t been in school since m’ mother 
died. (Wistfully)—I left in the third 
grade just » when I was having such 
good stories to read. 

Marjorie—Well, who looks after you 
and your little brothers and sisters? 
Who cooks for you, I mean, and sees to 
your clothes? 

Margaret (grandly)—I am the mis- 
tress of the house. (Giggling)—I 
read that in a book. I do everything— 
wash, cook, clean, mend, and mind the 
children. 

Ella—What do you need? 

Margaret—Need?. We don’t need 
anything. 

Beth—You don’t need clothes? 

Margaret—Clothes? Oh, no, I just 
put Tom and Mary to bed while I wash 
their clothes. They don’t need any- 
thing. (Seeing some books on the table) 
—Please, do you mind if I look at them 
books? Oh, how I’d love to own some 
pretty books of my own. You see I can 
get books at the library to read but they 
ain’t mine and I’ve always wanted 
some of my own, some I could write my 
name in and keep and love. 
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Beth—But it seems to me you need 
clothes, food and coal more than you 
need books. (Writes in her notebook.) 

Margaret—I must be a-going now. 
What was it you wanted with me, miss? 

Beth—I wanted to see you and talk 
with you. Come out with me to the 
dining room and get something to eat. 

Margaret—Would you mind letting 
me carry it home? Then I can give m’ 
little sister and brother some. 

Beth—Why certainly you can. (Mar- 
garet and Beth go out.) 

Ella—Marjorie, I want to give that 
girl some books. Just think how awful 
it would be if you didn’t have any books 
at all. Why, she must have some books. 

Marjorie—But, Ella, if we’re to be 
Spugs, we’ll have to give her stockings 
and—and things she really needs—not 
luxuries like books, when she.can get 
them at the library to read. 

Ella—Then let’s apply that to our- 
selves. What I really need is a tutor 
to teach me arithmetic. But do you 
think I’d have a Merry Christmas if I 
got a tutor for a present? What you 
need is woolen stockings. How’d you 
like to get them? 

Marjorie—Oh, you know how I hate 
those things. I wouldn’t-wear them for 
anything. Only silk stockings shall 
ever go on my feet. 

Ella—Who is this Beth is bringing in 
now? 

Beth (with two girls, one rather 
plain, one very solemn)—This, girls, 
(pointing to the plain one) is Imogene 
Irene Lovely, and this (pointing to the 
sad one) is Sally Smiley. 

Ella (aside to Marjorie)—Can you 
beat it? 

Marjorie (bowing)—I’m__ glad_ to 
meet you, Miss Lovely and Miss Smiley. 

Beth—Do sit down and talk to us a 
while. Then we'll have something to 
eat. 

Irene—Oh I do so want a ring (look- 
ing wistfully at Beth’s rings). Them’s 
so pretty. If only I could get one for 
Christmas some way. But they’s a fat 
chance of me gettin’ one. 

Beth (seriously)—But don’t you need 
something more than that for Christ- 
mas? 

Irene—Oh, yes, I need a good coat, 
and pap says that’s what he’s going to 
get me if he kin afford it. But seems 
to me like Christmas is jist the time 
to get what you want—not what you 
need. Here’s me, all my life wantin’ 
a ring—and gettin’ a coat. Why, I’d 
be happy to wear this one all winter. If 
I do get a little cold, I can always 
dance up and down or run till I get 
warm enough. Why, I’d be perfectly 
warm in jist a ring. 

Sally—And the only thing I want is 
a pink hat for my mother. She’s been 
in bed sick for a year now, and all she 
wants is a pink hat. 

Marjorie (horrified) —A pink hat! 

Sally (mournfully)—Yes’m, a pink 
hat is what she wants, so bad that she 
dreams about it all the time. To me 
it seems Christmas ought to be a time 
for bein’ happy, but how we’re goin’ 
to be happy when Ma can’t get what 
she’s been longin’ and hankerin’ after 
all this time? 

Ella (recklessly)—I’ll help you get 
that pink hat for your mother. She 
shall have a pink hat if she wants it. 
Why (fiercely)—I’d try to get her a 
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wanted. 

Sally (smiling for the first time)— 
Oh, if you only will, Vil do anything on 
earth for you. 

Beth (abruptly)—Come, let’s all go 
into the dining room and get something 
to eat. (All go out, Ella and Sally 
talking volubly.) 

(Enter a light-haired girl who comes 
in timidly, looks around, then sits down 
on the edge of a chair. Her face 
brightens as she sees the growing flow- 
er on the table. She crosses to the table 
and leans over the plant.) 

Celeste (to herself)—Oh, if I could 
get one just like this for sister. Would- 
n’t she love it though? Then she 
wouldn’t hate working in that factory 
so. She just said to me to-day, “Oh, 
Celeste, I could just eat flowers. I’m 
still trying hard to get in that florist 
shop. But they don’t need me, they 
say.” 

(Beth, who has been listening to all 
that Celeste has said and has written 
in her notebook in a determined man- 
ner, now comes forward from the door- 
way where she has been standing.) 

Beth—This must be Celeste. Won’t 
you come into the dining room and get 
something to eat? You’re the last one. 

Celeste—Thank you, but I haven’t 
time. I have to go home right now and 
get supper. 

Beth—Then I'll give you some sand- 
wiches in a box. Come with me. (Beth 
and Celeste go out.) 

(Enter Ella and Marjorie.) 

Ella—I don’t care what Beth says. 
I’m going to see that those girls get 
what they want. Once a year you are 
entitled to get something useless. I’m 
the guy that put the use in useless. I’m 
going to start a Useless Gift Club. 
What if our parents said to us, “No, 
dear, you must have something useful, 
like good wholesome food, for a Christ- 
mas present”? How’d you like to come 
down Christmas morning and find a 
nice box of Post Toasties for a gift? 

Marjorie—Ella, I feel the same way. 
While those girls were talking, I felt 
so ashamed of myself! 

Beth (coming in)—Well, girls, I’ve 
got all the things written down. 

Ella—You needn’t tell me, for I’m go- 
ing to appoint myself a committee of 
one to see that those girls get what they 
want. I’m not a Spug. I believe in the 
spirit of Christmas—the spirit of mak- 
ing people happy. I don’t give a hang 
whether they are comfortable or not, 
but they simply have got to be happy. 
Merry Christmas (disgustedly) with a 
package of flour, when all you want is 
a ring! I’m done with your useful 
stuff! Good-by. 

Beth—I’ve had a change of heart 
too. But (as Ella starts joyfully to- 
ard her) I’m still a Spug. (Ella turns 
sorrowfully away.) I’ve changed the 
words a little. No longer Society for 
the Prevention of Useless Giving, but 
Society for the Promotion of Useless 
Giving, at Christmas. 

Marjorie—Then Margaret can have 
her books? 

Beth—There’ll be something to pay 
if she doesn’t. 4 

Ella (in a sing-song)—And Irene her 
ring, and Sally her pink hat. 

Beth—Yes, and Celeste a whole tub 
of flowers! I have the whole list in my 
little book. Here’s to the new and zlori- 
ous order of Spugs! (All raise hands 
and cheer as curtain falls.) 
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Their Christmas Gifts 
By Edith E. Horton 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little play was | 
originally written for and given by a few pupils 
in a tiny log schoolhouse in northern Minne- 
sota. It has since been given a number of 
times with equal success in large auditoriums 
as part of community Christmas entertain- 
ments. The stage setting may be simple or 
elaborate to suit the convenience of the group 
giving the play. The names of the children are 
those of some children who once gave the play. 
Any names preferred may be used, or the chil- 
dren may retain their own names. 

Characters: Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 
their five children. 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

Setting: Sitting room or library of 
the Brown home. 

Vera (at table, pencil and paper in 
hand, very puzzled)—Now what can I 
give father and mother for Christmas? 
There isn’t a penny in my bank (shakes 
empty bank) and I’ve tried and tried to 
earn some. I wonder if any of the rest 
have thought of something nice » to 
make. (Goes to one side and calls.) 
Harold, Florence, all of you, come here 
quick! (After a moment all come run- 
ning.) 

Harold, Charley, Hattie, Florence— 
What is it? What do you want? 

Vera—Hattie, what are you going to 
give mother for Christmas? 

Hattie—I don’t know. ‘lhe baby 
next door got that card I made at 
school and tore it. 

Harold—I was going to give father 
my candy pipe, but Charley traded me 
his whistle for it. 

Charley—Yes, and then I ate it up! 

Florence (a very tiny girl)—My best 
doll cracked her nose or I’d give her to 
mother. 

All the Others—Wouldn’t that be a 
funny present? 

Vera—Well, what are we going to 
do? Don’t you know it’s Christmas 
Eve? We ought to decide right away 
before they come back from town. 

Hattie—Oh, I’ve thought of some- 
thing! 

All the Others—What is it? 
quick. (All whisper together.) 

Charley—I know what I can do. I 
can— 

All the Others—Hush! 
etc. 

Harold—That’s just fine. 
didn’t we think of it before? 

Vera—Now let’s write them down. 
Here’s the envelope for father’s, and 
this is for mother’s. 

(They tear paper into strips and all 
write busily for a few minutes. The 
children should be encouraged to be 
original and make this part of the act 
as natural as possible by adding actions 
of their own.) 

Charley—I hear them coming; let’s 
run! (They hurriedly put slips in en- 
velopes and run off stage.) 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Brown with 
arms filled with packages.) 

Mr. B.—Hello! What’s this? (Picks 
up envelopes from the table and looks 
at them.) Here’s a letter for you, Bes- 
sie, and one for me, too. 

Mrs. B.—Oh, it’s some of the chil- 
dren’s work, I suppose. (Opens and 
reads.) 

“Our Christmas present to mother. 
We will wash the dishes every night.— 
Vera and Hattie.” 

Why, those blessed children! Do 
open yours, John; there’s something 
from each one, I do believe. 

Mr. B. (reads)—“I will feed the 
chickens every morning.—Harold.” “I 
will split the kindlings every night.— 


Tell us 


Keep still! 
Why 





Charley.” 








Char- 


Mrs. B.—Just listen to this: 
ley says, “I’ll be so good that you won’t 
have to spank me for a whole month,” 
and Florence’s present is a promise not 
to cry when I comb her hair. 

Mr. B.—What is Harold’s? 

Mrs. B.—Oh, he says he will always 


keep the woodbox full of wood. Now 
what did the girls give you? 

Mr. B.—Well, Florence promises to 
feed her pet rabbit every day without 
being told, and Vera and Hattie are go- 
ing to work together again. They are 
going to learn how to crochet and make 
me a pair of slippers. Whatever could 
have put this idea into the children’s 
heads, anyway? Can you guess, Bes- | 
sie? 

Mrs. B.—I’m sure I don’t know, but 
they have discovered one thing, and 
that is that the true Christmas gift is 
one of love and not of money. 

Both—Of all the Christmas gifts we 
have ever received or ever expect to re- 
ceive these (holding out slips) are the 
best. 


The Toys’ Celebration 
By E. C. Tulip 


CHARACTERS 
Santa Claus 
Toys 
Jack-in-the-box 





Mechanical Frog 
Mechanical Rabbit 
Toy Soldiers (2 or 4) 
Talking Doll 
Dancing Doll 
Dina Doll 
Red Cross Doll 
Prince 
Clown 

Fairy 

Children 
Ruth 
Betty 

Time—15 to 25 minutes. 

Place—Living room, in which is a 
Christmas tree, decorated, with games 
and books scattered about. 

Costumes—Simple costumes to cor- 
respond to those worn by toys which 
they represent. Jack-in-the-Box has a 
box covered with paper, having a thin 
pasteboard cover which will lift easily 
when he jumps up. Dina has a mix- 
ing bowl on her arm. 

Curtain rises to show Santa Claus on 
stage viewing the tree and toys he has 
left. Children representing toys 
ranged about stage, standing perfectly 
rigid. 

Santa Claus—Well, I certainly . think 
this tree and all these toys ought to sat- 
isfy the children who live here. They 
have been very good children and de- 
serve something pretty nice. (Passing 
along and talking to each in turn.)— 
Tin Soldiers, stand up straight, hold 
your guns just so, and be sure not to 
hurt the children. Red Cross Nurse, 
you must take very good care of these 
soldiers if any of them get wounded. 
Of course we hope they won’t, but you 
never can tell what will happen when 
they belong to two children. Dancing 
Doli, I know you will dance beautiful- 
ly, with the Prince maybe, but be 
sure you don’t fall down. Remember 
that your head is made of china. My, 
how nicely you are dressed, Prince. 
You certainly are a handsome doll. 
Dina, be sure to cook your nicest pan- 
cakes while you live in this family. 
Poor little Bunny, don’t be frightened, 
the children will not hurt you. And 
Frog, you must be very careful about 
jumping too high or too far. You must 
not croak too loudly either. Clown, 





you must be a very funny clown: do all 


the funny tricks you know, and keep 


the children laughing. (Picks up his 
pack, starts to leave.) —Well, good-by, 
toys, I hope you will be happy in your 


(Exit Santa Claus.) 
Skips about, looking 


new home. 

(Enter Fairy. 
at toys.) 

Fairy—Poor little toys! You have to 
keep so dreadfully still! Oh! I know 
what I’ll do, I’ll change you into real 
live people, just for Christmas Eve. 
(Waves wand)—Be changed into real 
people. (Toys come to life.) 

Dancing Doll (dancing about the 
stage) —Oh, I’m so tired of standing! 
Isn’t it wonderful to be able to move 
around like this? 

(Toys all move about and all talk at 
the same time.—Well, I should say so! 
It certainly is a relief! etc. etc.—Jack, 
inside of the box, knocks.) 

Toys—Hush! What is that? 
knocks again.) 

Prince—Whatever do you suppose it 
must be in that box! 


(Jack 





is? Someone 
(More knocks heard.) 

Jack—Hurry up, let me out, let me 
out! 

Dancing Doll (to Talking Doll) —You 
let him out. 

Talking Doll—No! I don’t dare. You 
let him out, Nurse. 

Nurse—Oh, no, I’m afraid; Dina, you 
let him out. 

Dina—Land o’ goodness, I’s not ’fraid 
‘Course I'll let him out. (Lifts cate) 
on box. Jack jumps up.) 

Jack—-Well it’s about time you let m 
out. 

Soldier (pointing his gun)—Who ar 
you? 

Jack—Why, I’m _ Jack-in-the-Box; 
don’t you know me? I certainly am 
glad to get out of that horrid old box. 
Now what shall we do to have a good 
time? (Climbs out of box.) 

Clown—Let’s tell stories. 

Soldier—Oh no, let’s have rifle prac 
tice. 

Jack—That’s not as much fun a 


jumping. Let’s see who can jump the 
highest. 

Frog—That’s the very thing. 

I can beat you. 

Prince—Why can’t we dance? 

_ Dancing Doll—Oh, I just adore dane 
ing! Do let’s have a dance. 
_ 2nd Soldier—Now everyone stop talk- 
ing and I’ll tell you my plan. We will 
have an entertainment and then we can 
all do what we wish. 

Toys (clapping hands)—yYes, 
that’s the very thing. 

Talking Doll—Yes, and I’ll take 
charge of the entertainment. Every- 
one sit down on the floor. (Toys form 
a semicircle, Talking Doll in center. 
She speaks to Clown.)—Clown, you 
wanted us to tell stories. Do you know 
one to tell? 

Clown—Yes, I know one. It is a 
true story, too, because it happened in 
the circus that I belonged to, a long 
time ago. Shall I tell it? 

Toys—Yes, yes, that will be fine. 
(Clown recites poem “The Brave Buffa- 
lo,” or any other poem about the cir 
cus.) 

Toys (clapping 
That’s great! 

Talking Doll—Now Prince, it is your 
turn. You wanted to dance, didn’t you? 

Prince—I’d love to dance, if the 
Dancing Doll will dance with me. 

Dancing Doll—I’d just love to. 

(Prince and Dancing Doll dance 
some simple, easy dance, as a few Pol- 
ka steps.) 


I know 





yes, 


hands) —Fine! 
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Toys (clapping)—Wonderful! 

Dina—If I’s could only dance like 
dat! 

Talking 
next? 

Frog—lI’ll sing you a song about my 
brother, if you want me to. 

Talking Doll—Oh we heard you sing 
that so much while we were in the Toy 
Shop that we all know it. Let’s all 
sing it. 

Frog—That will be much more fun. 
(All sing “A Frog He Would A-wooing 
Go.’’) 

Tin Soldier—Now that we have sung 
about your brother, I think you should 
sing about my brother. 

Toys—Why, we don’t know 
him. 

Dancing Doll—Oh, I do, because it 
was about my sister too. We will sing 
it to you. 

(Tin Soldier and Dancing Doll sing 
“The Tin Soldier.”’) 

Toys (clapping) —That— 


Doll—Weil, who will be 


about 





Fairy—Hush! Hush! I hear some- 
one coming. Go back to your places. 
(Toys all go back to former places 


quickly. Jack drags his box to center 
of stage and gets in.) 

Jack (whining)—I don’t want to get 
back into that horrid old box. 

Fairy (touching his head)—I change 
you into a Jack-in-the-Box. (Jack 
slowly sinks down; Fairy fastens cov- 
er.) 


Fairy (waving wand over other 
toys)—Be changed into toys. (Toys all 
stiffen into former position. (Exit 
Fairy, right.) 

Betty (off stage, left)—I thought I 
heard a noise. (Entering and looking 
about)—-Oh! It must have been San- 
ta Claus. Ruth! Ruth! (Come here 
quick! (Ruth runs in.)—Oh Ruth, just 


look, Santa Claus has been here! 

t Ruth—Oh! Did you ever see so many 
toys! (Running to Dancing Doll)— 
Just look at this lovely Dancing Doll. 
Isn’t she beautiful! (Fluffs out her 
skirt, lifts her arms.) 

Betty—Yes, isn’t she lovely! (Turns 
to Prince.)—And here is a Prince. 
Don’t they look bee-utiful together? I 
wonder if he will bow. (Bends Prince 
down and up again. Prince bends stiff- 
ly by jerks.) Isn’t he great! 

Ruth—Oh, but Betty, just look here. 
Here is a Dina Doll, just what we have 
always wanted. I wonder if she will 
stir with that spoon. (Looking on 
back)—Yes, here’s something to wind 
her up by. (Winds. Dina jerks the 
spoon back and forth in the dish a few 
times. ) 

Betty (clapping hands)—TIsn’t she 
fun! I just love her. (Looks about.) 
I wonder if any of the other dolls can 
be wound up. (Looks at Talking Doll, 


runs to her.)—I think this one speaks. 
(Puts hand on back of Doll.) 

Talking Doll—Ma—ma. 

Betty—Oh, just listen! See, Ruth, 
press her right here on the back. 
(Ruth makes her talk.) 

Ruth-—-I wonder if she says “papa.” 
(Presses front of Doll.) 

Doll—Pa—pa. 

Ruth—Isn’t she great! (Has doll 


talk several times. Turns to Frog.)— 

3ut look, Betty, just see this Frog. 
Isn’t he a big one? Here is something 
to wind him up by. (Winds Frog, who 
a hops across the stage. Girls fol- 
low, clapping their hands.) 

Betty—Now we must get him back. 
(They turn him around, wind him up, 
and Frog hops back.) 





Bac 


Ruth—-Let’s have the Rabbit race 
with him. (Looks on Rabbit’s back. )— 
Yes, here is something to wind. 

Betty—You look out for the Rabbit 
and I’ll look out for the Frog, All ready; 
go! (Rabbit and Frog jump across 
stage, are wound again and returned 
to place.) 

Ruth—Wasn’t that fun! (Looking at 
Box)—But what do you suppose is in 
that immense box? 

Betty—I don’t know. I'll look. (Un- 
fastens clasp. Jack jumps up. Chil- 
dren jump up and down laughing.) — 
I’m going to try it again. (They let 
him jump several times. Bell rings off 
stage.) 


Ruth—Oh, dear, there’s the breakfast 
bell. I’m not going. (Sitting down by 
tree)—I’m going to look at these books, 
instead. 

Betty—I don’t want any breakfast, 
either. I’ll stay and read with you. 
(Sits down and starts to look at books. 
Voice off stage—Ruth, Betty, come to 
breakfast!) 

Ruth (rising and going towards 
door)—Oh bother, I suvpose we must 
go. Come on, Betty. 

Betty (following)—Oh, all right, but 
I’m going to take this book anyway. 


(Children walk slowly from stage.) 
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That Bag 
By May L. Treadwell 
(A Christmas Dialogue) 


Characters—Mother and young 
daughter Margaret in everyday dress. 

Margaret (as doorbell rings)—That 
must be the bag I bought for Mother’s 
Christmas present. I'll go quickly be- 
fore she hears. Then I can hide it. 
(Goes to door. As she takes bundle, 
her mother appears at the other door.) 


Mother (aside)—That must be the 
bag I bought for Margaret’s Christmas 
present. She has been asking me so 
much about bags that I got her one 
to-day. Now how ean I get it away 
from her? (Aloud)—Dear, I’m going 
upstairs. I’ll take that package up 
with me. It must be father’s shirt; 
I heard him say he was going to buy 
one to-day. 

Margaret (hastily)—Oh, no, Mother, 
never mind, I’ll take it up. I know 
you're tired. 

Mother (desperately) —Put it down a 
minute, dear. I—want—you to (looks 
around as if for inspiration and spies 
her knitting)—Will you put a sock on 
the needles for me? I’m going to make 
poor old Mr. Smith a pair for Christ- 
mas. 

Margaret—Yes, Mother. (Holds 
package firmly under her arm while she 
takes up basket.)—Why, Mother, you 
have a sock already commenced! 

Mother—Yes, yes, I know. But I 
want another one on the other needles. 
(Lamely)—I like to work on one and 
then the other till I finish them both. 

Margaret (wonderingly)—I didn’t 
know that. (Puts bundle on floor un- 
der her chair while she begins casting 
on stitches for socks.) 

Mother (draws her chair up close to 
Margaret and begins cautiously to 
reach down to bundle)—Fifty stitches, 
you know, dear. 

Margaret (who sees what her mother 
is trying to do—in consternation)— 
See, Mother, am I doing it right? 
There, oh dear, how stupid of me. (As 
she purposely drops yarn under chair, 
she pulls bundle away from her Moth- 
er’s side and goes on casting on 
stitches.) 

Mother (reaches for yarn on floor 
and pulls bundle by one corner towards 
her)—I’ll just take father’s shirt up 
with me.now while you finish casting 
on those stitches for me. I—want— to 
look out the window upstairs and — see 
if the postman is coming. 

Margaret (aside)—-Mother seems 
possessed to have that bundle. I be- 
lieve she suspects that it is her Christ- 
mas present. I didn’t know she was so 
curious. (Aloud)—But why don’t you 
look out of the window here? 

Mother (wildly)—I don’t want the 
neighbors to see me. (Starts to leave 
with the bundle in her arms.) (Aside) 
—TI hope I can get away this time. I 
believe she suspects me. 

Margaret—Now, Mother, I’m 
through. Let me take it up for you. 
I’ll look out for the postman, too. (She 
runs up gaily and tries to take it from 
her mother’s arms. In the struggle the 
package falls to the floor, comes open 
and shows a man’s shirt.) 

Margaret and Mother (as: Margaret 
holds up shirt)—Why it is Father’s 
shirt! (They look at each other and 
burst out laughing.) 


The wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Scott. 
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The Greatest Gift of All 
By Ruth O. Dyer 
CHARACTERS 


Six friends who have made great prep- 
arations for Christmas: 

Mary 

Jack 

Alice . 
Harold 
Josephine 
Helen 
Six poor children: 
John 
Edith 
Frank 
Sadie 
Arthur 
Raymond 
Mother of poor children 
Fairy 
Santa Claus 
COSTUMES 

In Scene I the six friends dress in 
everyday costumes. 

In Scene II: 

Jack—Same suit as in Scene I. The 
box in which he is seen when represent- 
ing the jack-in-the-box should be a 
large pasteboard carton such as is 
found in hardware stores. Cut the lid 
so it will spring up easily. Cover the 
box with red crepe paper and paste gay 
pictures on the outside. 

Mary—Fluffy dress. 
rigid like a doll. 

Harold—Same suit as in Scene I, but 
he is hidden in a long cylinder made of 


She remains 
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Fairy—If you obtain this great gift | a while. She suddenly drops hands and | floor)—This is the most popular house 


you will have to do just as I say. 

Josephine—We will obey you in ev- 
erything, dear fairy. 

Fairy—For whom have you made 
gifts? 

Mary—lI have a gift ready for every 
member of my family and for each per- 
son who will remember me. 

Jack—I have made a gift for those 
I love best. 

Alice—I have made fourteen presents 
in all. 

Harold—One of mine cost one dollar 
and a quarter besides all the work. 

Josephine—This is the most beautiful 
present I have. (Holding up a gift.) 
It is for my cousin. I made it for her 
because some one told me that she had 
made me a handsome present. 


|. Helen (holding up a _present)—I 
made this for a friend of mine. 


She 
gave me a beautiful present last Christ- 
mas and I want to give her a beautiful 
one, too, for I know she will expect it. 
Fairy (looking sad)—My dear chil- 
dren, I do not believe a single one of 
you knows why we celebrate Christmas. 
All—Oh, yes, we do! 
Fairy—Please tell me, Mary. 
Mary—Why—why—we do it so we 
can give and get presents. 
Jack—No, no. It’s so we can have a 
ig dinner with turkey, cranberry 
sauce, and everything. 
Alice—No, it is so Santa Claus can 


cardboard and covered with red paper | come. 


to represent a large firecracker. 

Josephine—White dress with Mother 
Goose pictures pasted on it. The pic- 
tures should be cut from silhouette pa- 
per. She should hold a large sheet of 
Mother Goose pictures before her face. 

Helen—Teddy Bear suit made of 
brown canton flannel. 

Six poor children—Very ordinary 
clothes. 

Mother—Poor clothing. 

Fairy—Fluffy dress trimmed with 
tinsel. 

Santa Claus—Regulation suit, bells 
and bag. Long, flowing beard. 


ScENE I 


A comfortable sitting room. A 
Christmas tree is seen in the bhack- 
ground. All children are busy wrap- 
ping parcels. 

Mary—I’ve finished all my presents 
and they are marked and ready to send. 

Jack—Harold and I have proved that 
boys can make Christmas presents as 
well as girls. 

Harold (holding up a well made 
wooden article.)—See this! Isn’t it 
pretty? This is for mother. 

Alice—My presents are all finished, 
too, but some way or other I’m not at 
all happy. 

Josephine—I’ve felt that way, too. I 
wonder why it is? 

Helen—Listen! I hear some one 
coming! (All endeavor to conceal 
presents.) 

(Enter fairy. Children look fright- 
ened.) 

Fairy—Do not be frightened, dear 
children. I am the Fairy of Happiness. 
I have noticed your unhappiness and I 
have come to bring you what no one 
should be without at this glad Christ- 
mas season—true, genuine happiness. 
I have heard some of you say that you 
have not this great gift, and I see from 
the faces of the others that with all 
your blessings, this great one is lacking. 

Alice—We will be so very glad, dear 
fairy, to receive your gift, for indeed 
we are not happy. 


| 





| others will give them to you. 








Fairy—No, you are all wrong. 
Haven’t any of you ever heard of the 
birth of the Christ Child? 


Josephine—Of course we have, and 
Christmas Day is the day on which He 
was born. 

Fairy—And the only reason we give 
gifts on that day is because we are try- 
ing to do good, just as the Christ Child 
did, for you know His gift was the 
greatest gift the world has ever known. 
But you are giving gifts just because 
That is 
why you have missed this great happi- 
ness. 

Jack—I knew something was the 
matter, for I have been all out of sorts 
ever since I began getting ready for 
Christmas. 

Mary—I see now that we have only 
tried to outdo others and have not tried 
to give happiness. 

Helen—Tell us, dear fairy, of some 
— can help, for that is what we 
need, 


(Fairy sits in easy chair and chil- 
dren gather around her knee.) 
_Fairy—Down in another part of the 
city, by the river, is a very poor family. 
The father was killed in a factory a 
short while ago, and the mother can 
scarcely find food enough for her sev- 
en children. They will not have a sin- 
gle Christmas present. If you would 
give them some of your great store, I 
am sure it would make you happy to 
see their joy. 
Jack—I’ll give them all of mine! 
All—And so will I! And so will I! 
Josephine—I wish we could be there 
so we could see them when they receive 
the gifts. 
Harold—Well, can’t we? 


Fairy—I’m afraid so many children 
who have been used to so much will 
frighten these poor children. 


Mary—Can’t you think of some way 
to arrange it? I am sure you can, dear 
fairy, for you know so much. 


(Fairy puts head in hands and thinks 


; make me. 


raises head.) 

Fairy—I have an idea. I'll change 
each of you into a plaything that de- 
lights children most. As soon as these 
poor boys and girls touch you the 
charm will be broken and you will be 
a little child again. In this way you 
will get acquainted easily. 

All (jumping up and 
hands) —How jolly! how jolly! 

Jack—What shall I be? 

Fairy—I’ll make you a jack-in-the- 
box. 

Mary—And what shall I be? 

Fairy—You will make a_ beautiful 
doll, while Alice will be a large stick 
of peppermint candy. 

Harold—I don’t know what you'll 
Mother says I can not keep 
still a minute. 

Fairy—I’ll make you a large fire- 
cracker and then you can “go off” 
whenever you like. Josephine will be a 
great Mother Goose picture book with 
pictures of Jack and Jill, Polly Flin- 
ders, and all the others. Helen will 
make a fine, big Teddy Bear. 

Jack and Harold (clapping hands) — 
This is fine already, and we haven't be- 
gun yet. 

Fairy—Hurry now, for 
comes to-morrow, you know, and you 
have to get ail your presents re-marked. 

(Children begin to pick up presents.) 

ScENE II 

A poorly furnished room. The same 
Christmas tree shown in Scene I back- 
ground; Mother and six children admir- 
ing tree. 

Mother—What a wonderful tree! 

_John—Mother, I’m sure the 

kind fairy sent it. 
_ Edith (taking note from tree)—Here 
is a little note. (Reads.) “Santa 
Claus will be here at eleven o’clock with 
more presents.” 

All—Oh, how wonderful! 
wonderful! 





good, 


How very 


(A great noise outside of stamping | 


feet and sleigh bells. Enter Santa 
Claus with sackful of presents.) 


Santa Claus (depositing sack on the 


clapping | 


Christmas | 


| on all my rounds. I have more presents 
| outside. They are the largest of their 
kind I have ever seen. 

(Santa Claus goes out and comes in 
with a large box.) 

Santa Claus—This is a jack-in-the- 
box. 

Frank—Let’s see how it opens. 
(Touches spring and out hops Jack.) 

Jack—Good morning! Merry Christ- 
mas! I know that I am the liveliest 
| jack-in-the-box you have ever seen. 


(Children look surprised.) 
Fred—Well, a little boy 
than a jack-in-the-box anyway. 


is better 

Santa Claus (entering with large doll 
which he places at foot of tree)—That 
almost took my breath away. (Stands 
panting. ) 

All the Girls—What a beautiful doll! 

(Sadie touches clothes of doll. Mary 
changes doll-like attitude and dances 
around.) 

Sadie—Why, this is not a doll! It is 
a beautiful little girl! Let me show 
you our tree, little girl, (Leads Mary 
toward tree.) 

Santa Claus (entering with larg: 
stick of peppermint candy)—This wil 
be candy enough to last you for some 
time. 

All the poor children—Oh, oh! oh! 
See the large stick of candy! 





(Arthur runs up and touches stick of 
candy with his tongue. Alice pushes 
cylinder over her head and comes out.) 

Arthur—Please excuse me. I thought 
you were good to eat. 

(All laugh heartily.) 

Santa Claus (entering with large 
firecracker)—Here is something that 
will make all the noise you are looking 
for. 

Raymond—Let’s light it! let’s light 
it! ] 

Mother (handing Raymond a match) 
—Be careful now. 

(Raymond strikes match 
tends to light firecracker. 
is burst behind curtain 
| place of the explosion 
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PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS 
EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON 

N° other book of Christmas entertainment surpasses this in variety 

Provided with it, you can feel assured 
of a successful Christmas program, not only this year, but for many 
The collection contains: one hundred Recitations for Primary 
Grades and for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
clever Dialogues and Plays, some for a few pupils and others for an 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, WILLIS N. BUGBEE, 
AND OTHERS 
LEVEN attractive plays, all of which have been produced with 
success: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys 
and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
| Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss 
Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol: A Visit to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
PRICE OF EACH 35 CENTS 
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—_ off the red cylinder and jumps | Dear Christmas Bells | Three Holiday Exercises 
| ‘ 
Harold—See! you set me free. If | Oy nips: alter Chaneeine By Nellie T. Burleson 
you had not touched me I would still mp Moderato. hn 1 
be a firecracker instead of a very lively Bs = "HERS BE.) Va Rae a. ae | a Ow Coins “age : 
. Q—e-_ eT Se — te ry = (An exercise for three little girls carrying 
boy. 2 —— | ~’ — small Christmas bells.) 
Santa Claus (entering with Mother - > = as 4 aa 
Goose picture book)—No Christmas is Dear Christ - mas_ ‘Bells, I hear you ring, Dear The Christmas bells chime sweetly 
quite complete without one of these. I O’er all the earth again; 
have delivered more of these pretty es ee ete as — 2 They tell a glorious story’ 
books than any other kind of present. [ = = ————— om - e oe = Of peace, good will to men. 
Arthur—Oh, there’s Jack and Jill a a a as a °-———— | Listen, and we will tell you 
and Old Mother Goose herself. . Christ - mas _ Bells, I hear you sing, An an - them , The words our small bells say, 
Edith ‘(turning leaves of book)— For each one brings a message 
Oh, how beautiful! This happy Christmas Day. 
Helen (dropping book from before ————— f > es o—t @——-—-f] | First— 
face and dancing around)—But don’t aE = <n caagwes: Cee WW My little bell says “Joy, joy, joy”; 
you think a little girl is much more ai ” . Cate line ieee For every little girl and boy 
interesting? sweet, so oft re - peat, 0 " : Knows that in Bethlehem this morn 
All—Yes, we do. - The Savior of the world was born. 
(Enter Fairy.) Dear Christmas bells, you tell to me, Dear Christ ve that old ht Second — 
ie nar Jai é shri s, yo ; ristmas bells, on that old night, | - : “ 
a ng happy ac ia Dear Christmas bells, a tale of glee; Dear Christmas bells, a_shepherd’s gp Fo a aye Pe, Be, 
anta Claus (entering with Teddy A vision bright on Christmas night, fright 7 
Bear)—This old fellow is very heavy. Long ora ago. “ Was turned to joy; a baby boy And may that message never cease 
mga ‘ ’ > : , To spread around the world, and tell 
Sadie (putting arm around Teddy Lay in the hay. How Jesus came on earth to dwell 
Bear)—I know that it is for me, for I IV Third : 
have wanted one so much. : : 1rd— 
; Dear Christmas bells, I hear you rin : ‘ 
(Helen slips off Teddy Bear suit and Dear Christmas bells, I hear i. a nd 7, bell sage Secs pve, meres 
dances around.) A wowy aldcvend out add, pa rist came down from heaven 
ho nee y! my! How you frightened Peace, peace on earth. s hg sed oe words to say 
! nd kind deeds do from day to day. 
Helen—I hope you are not disap- All : 4 
pointed. I will try to give you as much y 4aat & ” 
fun as a Teddy Bear would. My tather one and bets the doors But gifts must vary with the place, 7 gpa Joy, and gg and love 
ee . ae ‘ And shuts the windows tight; The tastes, the habits, too. re sounding everywhere, 
oon oa ge Bea byl pe i vor | Watched last year, but just the same a Rung by the bells of Christmas 
: the greatest gilt oi all, for The presents came all right You surely see the task is great; Upon the frosty air; 
I see = have. R. d like to hear you all ‘ So helpers I employ For in the Bethlehem stable 
oe party ny ig Rim a Fourth Boy— That none may suffer from neglect, Was cradled Heaven’s king, 
(Children, Mother, and Fairy group Know what to give each one? ; The bells of Christmas bring. 
themselves and sing.) To see the gifts he gives in France a - — eas: were See Bike, 
; - I think would be such fun. bb en ee The Christmas Message 
I Don’t Believe— No skates are used in Florida,— He would less wisdom show? First Sree saree, eevee? 
* t 5 . . . 9 on one 
ae ad enenet mM. mend a pone ig ahem tl ities dis In useful factories and mills What is the message of the bells 
(An Exercise for Four Boys and a Santa Claus) hice I do great interest take, That on the air so sweetly chime? 
First Boy— His reindeer and his sled? eo ceria ga land, Second— 
Say, Bob, Tl tell you w aaa) - Par cttcd 3 To all the world their clarion tells 
ome things I don’t believe! ve just about made up my minc ates ; ; : . - d : dg 
Now 1 fast ihe t0:Nake-w txlp Some boys just say they know, : I agteaione = iy dime pagal It is the joyous Christmas time. 
With Santa Christmas Eve. That’s there’s no Santa Claus at all; On traine.in aeablios . Third— 
I don’t believe there is a sleigh (Santa enters.) And by the electric line. What is the message of the star 
Oh, dear, where shall I go! That gleams so bright in heaven’s 





That’s wide and long enough (Glances at watch.) blue? 
: ue? 


(Boys run to door and exit.) 
| But time is very precious now, 


To hold the dolls, the drums, and sleds, | _ 
__And all the other stuff Santa— | I must not longer stay; Fourth— 
Chat’s given to folks in just this town, | And so you think me all a fake? | I wish to each and every one Its glorious radiance gently says 
:, pen mgr are surely amvenss more; Where did those children go? A Merry Christmas Day. That Christ is born for me and you. 
elieve he stops q million times , 5: ; = ies : 
And buys from every store. Pings recat gs me the boys; (If a picture is given to the school | Fifth—_ 
; use the following stanzas instead of What is the message of the wind, 
Second Boy— bal well, a of oe boys the above.) That whistles o’er the wooded hill? 
And I don't. think that old St. Nick erenlenidescancncicniuntae Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’ve talked too long, | given 
_in just a single night, I did not mean to frighten them, But still, before I go ~" 
Can fill so many stockings I love them all so well, I have a pretty picture here ae en ls hee ee 
And trim the trees up right. And they would surely like to know Which I would like to show. will.” F 
It took my aunt four days and nights Some things I’m going to tell. Please hang where all may see it, well, | Al]— 
a come here from the West, When this was all a wilderness I hope ’twill please each one; The bells, the star, the wind, all say 
And trains can surely go as fast I made a trip each year; I wish you all a glad new year, That Christ was born on Christmas 
As reindeer, Santa’s best. Made one call then to thousands now, A Christmas full of fun. Day. 
I wonder if some days before But youth was just as dear. (If a vase or book should be given, Open aed a gehen Beem | 
He does not come around Few were the presents they received substitute for “I have a pretty picture And welcome Him, the kingly Guest. 
And tell mammas to hide his gifts Quite rude the toys they had : here,” etc., the following.) . 
Where they can not be found? For few were made ih olden times: I have a very pretty vase, (or book) Our Gifts 
: (An exercise for four speakers) 


Which I would like to show. 


ill, chicks od and glad. 
ey SD SS ee ere Just put it on (or in) your bookcase | All— 





A nd they of course can give the things , 
p A ena mig Foes please,— They burned no coal, but logs of wood please, No myrrh, no gold, no spices 
rt em in . ings, under plates, In a fireplace broad and deep, I hope ’twill please each one, etc. Have we to bring to-day, 

r on gay Christmas trees. And through their generous chimneys (While Santa is speaking, boys who To Bethlehem’s manger cradle, 
Third Boy— Men climbed, with care, to sweep. are hidden may peek out now and then; Pyrite peed _* — 
And I don’t see how he can climb But times have changed, and boys and eager ss ago 4 0 perme Do give for His dear sake, 

Down every chimney small; girls } h * With humble hearts imploring 
We k fi il oes ; . ter Santa leaves they may cautiously : 
e keep a fire in ail our stoves | At ev’ry turn I’d find, come from their hiding places, sheep- That He our offering take. 
And have no grate at all. | From = to south all round the ishly glance around pk nome at. First 
sala tit ites sae : world; . ; : hem 
ig pack is sometimes pretty large, | and each I'd bear in mind, Loe tees Sercitatte | 1 ign g Mande to Jemma, 
the following.) May use them in His service, 


Then think of smoke, of dirt, and gas; | That hearts are very much the same 








To aid some sad one’s needs. 


How could one stand all that! In ev’ry land is true, Let’s go and ask Aunt Jo. 
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Second— 
I give my feet to Jesus; 
Unfaltering they will go 
On errands of His sending, 
In paths that He may show. 


Third— 
I give my voice to Jesus; 
In songs of praise and love 
I'll glorify the Christ Child, 
Who came from heaven above. 


Fourth— 
I give my heart to Jesus, 
And though I’m very small, 
He knows that I can love Him 
And keep for Him my all. 


All— 
We give ourselves to Jesus, 

Our hands, our feet, our hearts, 
Our time, our work, our treasure, 
The strength that He imparts; 

We offer all in service, 
And earnestly we pray 
That He accept our offerings 
This happy Christmas Day. 


A Christmas Letter 
By Nellie F. Shaw 
(Six girls are seated facing six boys. 
Girls have pads and pencils.) 


Girls— 
(1) We’re writing a letter to Santa 








(2) My, it’s a hard thing to do! 
(3) We want heaps of toys and a 
dolly, 
(4) <A great - big dolly! 
Don’t you? 
Boys— 
(5) Aw! course we don’t want any 
dolly 
(6) Pooh. ‘what is a dolly to us? 
(7) You girls make us weary and 
tired, 
(8) You whine and you cry and you 
fuss. 
Girls— 
(9) Well, Mother told us that dear 
Santa 
(10) Is watching sharp ’round 


Christmas day; 
(11) If you’re mean, and make fun of 


us girls 

(12) He'll hear every word that you 
say! 

Boys— 

(13) Oh! we’re never mean, never 
naughty, 

(14) We never tease girls or chase 


Boys— 


| (29) Spell? We can beat girls out in 


cats, 
(15) We’re always polite and forgiv-— 


ing— 

(16) To ladies we take off our hats. 

Girls— 

(17) Well, we must go on with our let- 
ters, 

(18) We can’t stop to bother with 
you; 

(19) We want doll carriages, trunks 
and jump-ropes, 


(20) Dolls’ beds and dresses of blue. 

Boys— 

(21) Say! maybe we’d better write 
Santa 

(22) We only want kites, tops and 
skates, 

(23) Bobsleds, knives, books and 
candy, 

(24) Games, drums, guns, tanks and 
tin snakes. 

Girls— 


(25) O-o-o-h! You’d better hurry and 
write him; 
(26) He knows what you want very 
well, 
27) But he has to read all your letters 
(28)  Tosee if you know how to spell. 





spelling; 


(30) You always spell “cat” with a 
461.9). 


(31) We'll write a nice letter to Santa 


(32) And the postman will take it 
away. | 
ACTIONS 
(1) Girls with pencils poised, ready to 
write. 


” 


(3) Emphasize “heaps. 
(4) Show size of doll (much exagge- 
rated). 


(5) Boys sit back disgustedly, hands | 


in pockets. Heads turned away. 

(6-7) Speak emphatically. 

(8) Imitate whining tone. 

(9-10) Girls point right index finger at 
boys. Shake heads. 

(13) Boys shake heads, denying accu- 
sation. 

(16) Pretend to take off caps. 

(17) Girls start writing again. 

(18) Look up at boys. 

(19-20) Slowly and as if thinking very 

hard, emphasizing each word. 

(21) Boys straighten up and turn, 

talking to each other enthusiasti- 


cally. 

(22-24) Count things wanted on the 

fingers. 

(25) Drawl out the “O-o-o-h!” 

(29) “Spell?” (Surprise!) Point at 
girls. | 

(30) Emphasize “you.” Make letter 
“k” with finger in the air. 

(31) Feel in pockets for paper and 


pencils. 
(82) Boys take out pads and pencils 
from beneath coats and begin to 
write letters. 
At the end—all quietly writing. 


The Message of the Candles 


By Helen Louise Sherwood 


Groups of three or more children 


| are preferable to one child. They are 
dressed to represent candles. 


The cos- 
tumes are easy to make. Take two 
strips of cheesecloth cut long enough 
to escape the floor and sew up on both 
sides like a pillow case. This is slipped 
over the child’s head, and tied around 
the neck. The caps are of orange crepe 
paper, cone-shaped, with a few touches 
of red at the top, to imitate flame. 


All— 
Little candles bright are we 
Sparkling on the Christmas tree; 
Children raise a happy shout 
When our little lights shine out; 
Dance and sing and laugh with glee, 
When we twinkle on the tree. 


First Group— 
White the light of Christmas peace— 
In its rays all quarrels cease. 


Second Group— 
Red our candles glow with love, 
Sent at Christmas from above. 


Third Group— 
Christmas hope is ever seen 
When burn bright our candles green. 


Fourth Group— 
Truth, the thought we bring to you 
In the light of candles blue. 


Fifth Group— 


Warmth and light and Christmas 
cheer 
In our yellow flames appear. 


All— 
Shining on the Christmas tree, 
Happy thoughts we bring to thee; 
Ever may our memory throw 
O’er the path on which you go 
Light, by which the Christmas cheer 
May be yours throughout the year. 








Merry Christmas Acrostic 


For fourteen children holding up letters to 
| spell the words MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


|M for the Music, merry and clear; 





E for the Eve, the crown of the year: 
|R for the Romping of bright girls and 
boys; 
R for the Reindeer that brine them 
the toys; 
Y for the Yule Log, softly aglow. 
C for the Cold of the sky and the 
snow; 
H for the Hearth where they hang up 
the hose; 
R for the Reel which the old folks 
propose; 
I for the Icicles seen through the | 


pan 

S for the Sleigh Bells, 
refrain; 

T for the Tree with gifts all abloom: 

M for the Mistletoe hung in the room; | 


with tinkling 


A for the Anthems we all love to | 
hear; 
S for Saint Nicholas, joy of the year. 


The Odd Reindeer 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


There’s an odd little reindeer in 
Claus land— 


santa 





Not Dunder nor Blitzen is he, 

Not Prancer nor Dancer nor one of 
the rest 

That the night before Christmas we | 

} see, 

He’s a strange little reindeer, with a 


broad funny back 
Which will hold quite 

sides a good pack. 
He’s always impatient and fretful 

queer, | 
| But he’s ready for travel after Christ- | 
mas each year. | 


a bundle, be 


and 


He’s the slow little reindeer that Santa 
must use 

To carry late presents to those 
you choose; 


whom 


He never starts early, he’s always be- | 
hind, | 

And he’s never quite welcome, I’m | 
sure you will find. 

Just pity this reindeer, all sad and 
alone, 

As he waits there impatient, when 
mates all have flown. 

So: 

Get your shopping done early, let him 

' go with his mate; 

Give old Santa a rest, let’s all cele- 
brate! 





My Favorite Tree | 
By Lucile Crites 


My daddy likes an apple tree, 

My mother likes the cherry; 

Some folks I know like peaches best, 
But trees that make me merry 


Are those that grow some teddy-bears, 
A bugle, blocks, and toys; 

Tin soldiers, and an air gun too, 

Such fun for little boys! 


Just let them have their big fruit trees 
With things to eat so fine; 

There’s no tree like a Christmas tree, 
I'll choose that style for mine. 


The Longest Day 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


They tell me the longest day 
Comes ’way along in June, 

But they are all mistaken 
Because it’s coming soon. 


For you can’t make me believe, 

No matter what you say, 

That there is any longer 
that 


day than 





Fe 


| You’d think he’d stole 


| place by small gir! holding 





Just-before-Christmas day. 


Ma 





‘ 
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Signs of Christmas 
When ma begins to tiptoe round 
"N’ we begin to hear 
A certain husky, whisp’rin’ 
About this time of year, 
We know that she ’n’ Santy Claus 
Are fixin’ things to do, 
"N’ so we never peek, because 
They never want us to. 


sound, 


When Sister Mary goes about 
A-hinting that she wishes 

She had a teapot with a spout 
To match her set of dishes, 

We know it’s time for us to write 
Our letters ’n’ to set ’em 


| Besides the hearth w here, in the night, 


Ole § 


When all the seats in Sunday School 
Are filled ’ith girls ’n’ boys, 

’N’ no one ever breaks a rule, 
*R makes a bit of noise, 

We know it can’t be very long 
Till Santy will appear, 

’N’ pass his presents to the throng 
That comes but once a year. 


Santy Clais’ll get ’em. 


When Aunt Melindy comes ’n’ brings 
The children ’n’ the bird, 
’N’ she ’n’ ma make pop corn strings, 


We never say a word, 
3ut anybody ought to see 
That she has come to stay 
Till time tc have the Chris’mus 
Which can’t be far away. 


tree, 


When pa comes sneakin’ ‘crost the lot 
A-lookin’ guilty, so’t 
the things he’s 
got 
Inside his ‘overcoat, 
We know it’s time for us to run 
"N’ carry in the wood, 
"N’ see that all our chores are done, 
"N’ otherwise be good. 


If Santa Claus Lived in a Shoe 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do; 

She gave them some broth, 
Without any bread; 

And whipped them all soundly, 
And put them to bed!” 


I guess if old Santa Claus 
Knew about that, 

He’d ask that old lady 
Just what she was at! 

To spank all those children, 

And make them all cry! 

When they couldn’t help it, 
And never knew why! 


I guess old Saint Nick 
Has a lot more than she! 
And he’d not go crazy, 
And slap them, not he! 
He’d give them some candy, 
And tuck them in tight,— 
“Merry Christmas to all, 
And to all a Good Night!” 


That Shocking Stocking 
By Cora Allen 


(Recitation to be given before imitation fire 

a big stocking.) 

This is where I hang my stocking 
Every Christmas Eve. 

Mother says its size is shocking 
Every Christmas Eve. 

But there’s this I must consider 

That each year I’m growing bigger 
Every Christmas Eve; 

Santa’ll want more room to put things, 

All the lovely things he brings 
Every Christmas Eve. 


“Carol, O ye children all, 
With no thought of sadness. 
Welcome in the Christmas-time, 
With your songs of gladness.” 








Hurrah ! 


Hurrah for the time of merry Kris 
Kringle, 
Of feasting, of games, and of toys, 
Of sleigh-bells that jingle and fingers 
that tingle, 
And shouting of girls and of boys! 


Hurrah for the time when the Christ- 
mas tree, lighted ‘ 
Is laden with tinsel and things, 
And ali are excited and no one is slight- 
ed, 
And every one merrily sings! 
Hurrah for the season of glistening 
holly, 
Of playing and fun without pause, 
Of soldier and dolly and everything 


jolly, 
And best of all, old Santa Claus! 


The Bethlehem Way 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Three Kings came o’er the eastern 
sands 

With richest offering in their hands, 

Fine gold, sweet frankincense and 
myrrh, 

With hearts aglow and ‘hopes astir, 

Led by the light of lambent Star 

Where Judah’s hill arose, afar. 


Three Kings, each of a different race, 

On soft sands urged their steeds apace; 

Thus youth, and age, and stalwart 
prime,— 

In reckoning of Holy time 

The sons of Japheth, Ham and Shem,— 

Passed forward on to Bethlehem. 

Three Kings the world led in their 
train, 

And though they long 
lain, 

Their gifts bestowed on benued knee 

Still lead to Christ most holily; 

For see, along Time’s beaten trail 

Each year the races without fail 

With loving gifts on Christmas Day 

Fare forth upon the Bethlehem way. 


in dust have 


Santa Claus is Coming 
By Nessie L. Jones 


Now listen here, good people, 
Stop all your fun and noise; 

D’ye know Old Santa’s coming 
To see us girls and boys? 


Of course he is, he always does; 
Why, what else could he do 

With all his reindeer and his sled, 
But visit me and you? 


He’s on the way this minute; 
He’s fat and growing old. 

No, he won’t freeze, I know, but— 
I ’spect he’s getting cold. 


So hustle up the fires, boys, 

And keep this old house bright; 
Old Santa Claus is coming, 

He’ll come this very night. 


Look Up the Chimney! 
By Louise Marshall Haynes 


A really famous visitor 
Has just arrived to-day. 

He must have traveled very far, 
How far I cannot say; 


But everyone has welcomed him 
With smile and wave of hand. 

It seems so wonderful to me, 
For all about the land 


He’s greeted on the self-same day 
In every place I know. 

I think he has an aeroplane, 
All hung with bells below, 


And flies across United States, 
With smiling, merry face— 

Then out to sea and far away 
To France, or other place. 


Now have you guessed this visitor 
With heart so full of cheer, 
Who comes to share it with us all 
Just once in all the year? 


You do not know who it may be?— 
His name begins with S. and C.! 
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GOODNIGHT SONG 


(For several boys or girls wearing cloaks, hats, gloves, etc., as if dressed ready to start for 


home 








— CAROLYN R. FREEMAN. 





Dear friends and neighbors, kind and true, this may look rath- er queer, But 


| | 








list- en just a mo-ment and we'll tell you why we’re here. We've 


der-stood that it is ver - y 


al- ways un - 
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leave an eve-ning gath-er- ing un- til we've said “good- night.” 
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Chorus. 


Good-night, good-night, good-night to young and old, Good-night, good-night, may 
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vw 
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we’ve one thing more to 





dreams fair vis-ions hold; Good-night, good- 
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we 








say, ‘“Wewish you all a  jol- ly time on hap- py Christ-mas day.” 


ma 
we 


II 
We hope you’ve liked the verses we’ve recited one by one; 
We've tried our best to please you all in everything we've done. 
But now our work is over, all except this song, you see; 
The hour is late for little folks, we’re sleepy as can be. 
(Children pause and yawn very noticeably.) 
—Chorus. 


Ill 
We thank you for your kindness, for your smiles and words of cheer, 
You’ve helped us, more than we can tell, by simply being here; 
And now, altho’ of course we’re very sorry we must leave, 
We think we'll move that we adjourn until next Christmas Eve. 
—Chorus. 
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Envy 


There is one boy I envy 
In the whole wide world, just one. 
Do you want to know who he is? 
Well, he’s Mr. Santa Claus’s son. 


Sing a Song 


Sing a song of Christmas 
Stockings full of toys, 

All things in Santa’s pack 
For merry girls and boys. 


Scaring Santa 


Do you know what I’d like to do 
When Santa comes a-knocking? 
I'd like to squeeze up a little, 
And hide behind my stocking. 
Then when he opened his packet, 
I’d say “Boo!” just for fun, 
And maybe it would scare him 
So he’d leave his presents and run— 
Oh-h-h! wouldn’t that be fun? 


The Reason 
By Cora Allen 


Do you folks all know it’s Christmas? 
Santa Claus is on his way 

With his toys and little reindeer. 
Do you all know that, I say? 


That’s the reason we are smiling, 
That’s the reason we’re so gay; 

Christmas is a merry season— 
We all love this happy day. 


Two Christmas Pictures 
By Lucile Crites 


On Christmas-eve two laddies sweet, 

(The selfsame , town, the selfsame 
street), 

Hung up their tiny stockings so 

St. Nick could see, by firelight’s glow, 

Then hurried both right off to bed 

With hopes of toys in each small head. 


In early morning up they were, 

Before the grown folks yet did stir; 

And laddie “One,” with curls awry, 

A stocking plump with toys did spy. 

And bigger toys piled on the floor, 

“Oh, Santa, dear, there’s more and 
more.” 


But on the selfsame little street, 

Our laddie “Two” (tho’ just as sweet) 
Was groping in the daylight dim 

To see what Santa’d left for him. 

He cried when he found nothing there, 
“Oh, Santa, was there none to spare?” 


The Shop Window 
By Ella Mary Hart 


There’s a wonderful window on Nor- 
mandy Street, 
I saw it when passing one day, 
And I just had to stop, for it seemed 
that my feet 
Had refused to take me away. 
In the center, a marvellous Christmas 
tree stands, 
All covered with silver and gold, 
And I wished and I wished I might 
reach up my hands 
And grasp all I ever could hold. 


There’s a Bosom | gayly dressed in her hol- 
iday 
And A “peautiful golden curls 
Have made her, I’m sure, the talk of the 


town, 
And the dream of all little girls. 
There are guns, there are drums, there 
are automobiles, 
There are great big balloons on a 
string, 
There are horses and dogs and a 
“choo-choo” on wheels, 
There are pretty picture books, 
blocks—everything! 


And I wished I might climb through 
that window and play 
With the hundreds of beautiful toys, 
For it seemed as I stood there that I 
heard them say, 
“We were made just for small girls 
and boys.’ 
So I dreamed till the darkness came on 
me because, 
Somehow, I awf’ly hated to leave; 
And since then I’ve been hoping that 
old Santa Claus. 
Mi forget me on this Christmas 
ve, 





“Christmas Bells” 


in Studying 


to Use 


mounted on cardboard and hung in a place where children may easily study it, will serve as a valuable “silent educator” and schoolroom decoration. After the 


tures 
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Christmas Bells 


1 heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had 
come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


A Christmas Carol 


“What means this glory round 
feet,” 
The Magi mused, “more bright than 
morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is 
‘born !” 


our 


“What means that star?” the shepherds 
said 
“That brightens through the rocky 
glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men!” 


‘Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said; in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 
James Russell Lowell. 


Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking 


Hang up the baby’s stocking; 
Be sure you don’t forget— 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she understands it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 


Dear, what a tiny stocking! 
It doesn’t take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But then, for the baby’s Christmas, 
It will never do at ali; - 
Why, Santa wouldn’t be looking 
For anything half so small. 
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I know what we’ll do for the baby— 
I’ve thought of the very best plan! 

I’ll borrow a stocking from grandma, 
The longest that ever I can; 

And you'll hang it by mine, dear moth- 


er 
Right here in the corner, so, 
And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on to the toe. 


Write, “This is the baby’s stocking, 
That hangs in the corner here; 

You never have seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 

But she’s just the blessedest baby! 
And now before you go, 

Just cram her stockings with goodies 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 


The Romance of Nick Van Stann 


I cannot vouch my tale is true, 

Nor say, indeed, ’tis wholly new; 

But true or false, or new or old, 

I think you’ll find it fairly told. 

A Frenchman, who had ne’er before 
Set foot upon a foreign shore, 
Weary of home, resolved to go 

And see what Holland had to show. 
He didn’t know a word of Dutch, 

But that could hardly grieve him much; 
He thought, as Frenchmen always do, 
That all the world could “parley-voo.” 
At length our eager tourist stands 
Within the famous Netherlands, 

And, strolling gaily here and there, 

In search of something rich or rare, 
A lordly mansion greets his eyes: 
“How beautiful!” the Frenchman cries, 
And, bowing to the man who sate 

In livery at the garden gate, 


“Pray, Mr. Porter, if you please, 
Whose very charming grounds are 
these? 


And, pardon me, be pleased to tell 

Who in this splendid house may dwell. 

To which, in Dutch, the puzzled man 

Replied what seemed like “Nick Van 
Stann.”’* 


“Thanks!” said the Gaul; “the owner’s 
taste 

Is equally superb and chaste; 

So fine a house, upon my word, 

Not even Paris can afford. 

With statues, too, in every niche; 

Of course Monsieur Van Stann is rich, 

And lives, I warrant, like a king,— 

Ah! wealth must be a charming thing!” 

In Amsterdam the Frenchman meets 

A thousand wonders in the streets, 

But most he marvels to behold 

A lady dressed in silk and gold; 

Gazing with rapture on the dame, 

He begs to know the lady’s name, 

And hears, to raise his wonders more, 

The very words he heard before! 

“Mercie!” he cries; “well, on my life, 

Milord has got a charming wife; 

”Tis plain to see, this Nick Van Stann 

Must be a very happy man.” 


Next day our tourist chanced to pop 

His head within a lottery shop, 

And there he saw, with staring eyes, 

The drawing of the mammoth prize. 

“Ten millions! ’tis a pretty sum; 

I wish I had as much at home: 

I’d like to know, as I’m a sinner, 

What lucky fellow is the winner?” 

Conceive our traveler’s amaze 

To hear again the hackneyed phrase. 

“What? no! not Nick Van Stann 
again? 

Faith! he’s the luckiest of men. 

You may be sure we don’t advance 

So rapidly as that in France: 

A house, the finest in the land; 

A lovely garden, nicely planned; 
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A perfect angel of a wife, _ 

And gold enough to last a life; 

There never yet was mortal man 

So blest as Monsieur Nick Van Stann! 


Next day the Frenchman chanced to 
meet 

A pompous funeral in the street; 

And, asking one who stood close by 

What nobleman had pleased to die, 

Was stunned to hear the old reply. 

The Frenchman sighed and shook his 
head, 

“Mon Dieu! poor Nick Van Stann is 
dead; 

With such a house, and such a wife, 

It must be hard to part with life; 

And then, to lose that mammoth 
prize,— 

He wins, and, pop,—the winner dies! 

Ah, well! his blessings came so fast, 

I greatly feared they could not last: 

And thus, we see, the sword of Fate 

Cuts down alike the small and great. 

John G. Saxe. 

*Nicht verstehen,—I don’t under- 

stand. 


Rock Me to Sleep 


Backward, turn backward, O time, in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again just for to- 
night! 

Mother, come back from the echoless 
shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of 
care, 

— the few silver threads out of my 

air; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch 
eep 

Rock me 
sleep. 

Backward, flow backward, O tide of the 
years! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears,— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in 
vain,— 

Take them, and give me my childhood 
again! 

I have grown weary of dust and de- 


to sleep, mother, rock me to 


cay,— . m 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth 
away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the un- 
true, 

Mother, O mother, my heart calls for 
you! 

Many a summer the grass has grown 


green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces be- 


tween; 

Yet with strong yearning and passion- 
ate pain 

Long I to-night for your presence 
again. 


Come from the silence so long and so 
eep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Over my heart, in the days that are 


No love like mother-love ever has 
shone; 

No other worship abides and endures— 

Faithful, unselfish and patient, like 
yours; 

None like a mother can charm away 


n 
From the sick soul and the’ world- 
weary brain. 
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Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids 
creep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted 
with gold, 
‘Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 
Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 
Shading my faint eyes away from the 
light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once 


more be: 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of 
yore; 


? 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows 
sweep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Mother, dear mother, the years have 
been long 

Since I last listened your lullaby song; 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall 
seem 

Womanhood’s years have been only a 


ream. 
Clasped to your breast in a loving em- 
brace, 
With your light lashes just sweeping 
my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 


sleep. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


The Snow-Storm 
Announced by all the trumpets of the 


sky, 

Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited 
air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and 
the heaven, 

And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s 


end. 

The sled and. traveller stopped, the 
courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the 
housemates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry! 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with pro- 


jected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, 
or door, 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild 
work 
So pa so savage. Naught cares 
e 


For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian 
wreaths; 

A swanlike form invests the hidden 


thorn; 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to 
wall, 

Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the 


gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work; 

And when his hours are numbered,.and 
the world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, aston- 
ished Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone, 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night 
work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Deors fitted with lock and key. 
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Columbia Records 
for Christmas School Programs 


On Christmas Day great hymns of praise and joyful 
Christmas carols arise wherever Christian people 
dwell. The music associated with Christmas goes 
far to make it a joyous, happy holiday for the chil- 
dren in schools and homes. 


No school nor home is complete without a 
Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records. Not 
only at Christmas time, but throughout the entire 
year, this great musical combination brings both 
enjoyment and education to all in schools and 


homes alike. e 
Holy Night, Peaceful Night 79373 
(Silent Night, Hallowed 10 inch 
Night) { $1.00 


Jeanne Gordon 


Ye Olden Yuletide Hymns } A-2993 
—Part I, Il. 10 inch 
Columbia Stellar Quartette $1.00 


— The Herald Angels A-2104 


ing A 
Oh! Come All Ye Faithful (19,96" 
Columbia Mixed Quartette 7 
Adeste Fideles 


Thomas Mills . ... 
On a Christmas Morning 
Prince’s Orchestra . . . . 


Children’s Toy March {0 inch 


$1.00 


Children’s Symphony 10 inch 
Prince’s Orchestra . $1.00 


mobile with a number of records 
without cost or obligation to you, 
own Satisfaction, of what great ser 
in your school. 


Pushmobile 


Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
be L Lead in P LL Lil 


table may 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





—Part I, IL. 
Columbia Quartette. . . . 


Star of the East 


Medley of Christmas Carols, 10 inc 


The hearts of thousands upon thousands of little 
children have been made glad by the Columbia 
Grafonola and Columbia Records that have been a 
part of their daily school activities and have con- 
tinued to bring them the constantly new messages 
of music. 


You will have Christmas exercises in your school. 
Columbia Records played on the Columbia Grafo- 
nola will supply you with just the music you need 
on this holiday occasion. Make the children realize 
the real meaning of Christmas with such records as: 





10 inch 
$1.00 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
these or any other school records from local 


Barbara Maurel and Columbia | A-2790 








Stellar Quartette . 10 inch 
Birthday of a King $1.00 
Barbara Maurel . 

Nazareth 

The Voice of the Chimes  |4;6169 

Os “ne ; - (12 inch 
scar Seagle and Columbia $1.50 

Stellar Quartette . . . . ‘ 
Silent Night, Hallowed Night | A-2801 
Oh! Holy Night 10 inch 
Charles Harrison . . . .]| $1.00 
Christmas Joy of ‘the Beau- 

tiful Pine A-7524 
Johnny Chuck Finds the Best }12 inch 

Thing in the World $1.25 


Thorton W. Burgess . 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Push- 


in your school room on trial, 
that you may prove, to your 
vice Columbia products can be 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 














Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send me the following literature : 
(Check subject desired) 
hristmas Record List 0 
Educational Record Catalog 0 
Literature and Music 2 
Musical Measurement Manual () 
Grafonola Catalog 0 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
808 Fine Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














December Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 


HEN I think of the vast army of 
teachers pursuing their way, 
daily taking up the tasks that 

confront them,—some handicapped by 
too many pupils, others limited by poor 
equipment, still others forced to supple- 
ment their inadequate training by extra 
effort in acquiring the technique of 
teaching,—I marvel at the teaching 
body’s immense amount of patience, 
perseverance and unceasing desire for 
the highest fulfillment of the task in 
hand. 

When I run the gamut of things that 
teachers do in their schools, sponsoring 
community gatherings where the teach- 
er is host, play-leader, and committee 
on program and refreshments, serving 
daily a well-balanced hot lunch, and a 
hundred other enterprises outside the 
curriculum, again I am overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the teacher’s job. 

The fact is impressed upon me that 
teaching has no limitation. When the 
home fails, the teacher picks up the 
burden; when the government needs 
help in its Americanization problem, 
the teacher steps forward; when a 
health campaign is being carried out, 
constant effort on the part of the 
teacher keeps this subject in the child’s 
mind; when we must have more food, 
then teachers turn gardeners and in- 
spire the children to plant gardens, 
care for them and gather the produce 
te help feed a nation. 

In other words, to lead youth effec- 
tively implies the power and resources 
required to lead the community also. 
The teacher of to-day is not content 
with the deadly routine and conformity 
of the school of yesterday; instead she 
is endeavoring to bring her school into 
the vital currents of the present, by her 
personality and large vision affecting 
not only her pupils but the entire com- 
munity in which she lives. 


School Lunches 


I wish to call your attention to the 
bulletin “The Lunch Hour at School,” 
Health Education Series No. 7, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. More and more it is real- 
ized that a big service can be rendered 
by the schools in the serving of a hot 
lunch. 





There is a more pronounced tendency 
towards malnutrition among country 
children than among those in towns and 
cities. Therefore the rural school 
teacher should make an extra effort to 
serve one hot dish for the children’s 
lunch. It need not be more than cocoa, 
or a cream soup. 

A North Dakota teacher reports that 
“Quite often in cold weather the lunch 
brought from home is frozen. When 
opened it is frequently found to con- 
tain cold pancakes, salt pork, cold po- 
tatoes, pie, and a bottle of cold tea or 
coffee.” Can you imagine anything 
worse for hungry children? 





It isn’t lack of food in the country, 
but ignorance, carelessness and lack of 
time, which causes mothers to provide 
such lunches. The teacher can always 
get the raw materials for the hot 
luncheon dish; then, with the co-opera- 
tion of the parents, the simple equip- 
ment can be obtained. Entertainments 
where a small fee is charged will bring 
the neighborhood together in a social 
way and furnish the required amount 
for this work. Food values can be 
taught in connection with the school 
lunch. This instruction will be far- 
reaching in its effect on the homes of 
the children. 
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Letters 
Junior Red Cross Adoption Day 
Our school was attempting to raise 


enough money to make each child a 


member of the Junior Red Cross for 
1920. Although the war was over we 
felt that it was best to continue the 
Junior Red Cross work so that the chil- 
dren would grow into the habit of sup- 
porting worthy organizations for the 
aid of the unfortunate. 

Our sixth grade, the highest in the 
school, was one of the first to raise its 
quota. Some of the lower grades were 
not so fortunate, and we were asked to 
help them. Teacher and children dis- 
cussed the matter and of all the plans 
suggested the idea of the older chil- 
dren adopting the little children and 
earning money for their. membership 
met with the greatest favor. It was 
decided that the money given for mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross for 
the younger children should be earned 
or saved out of money given to the old- 
er children for other purposes. 

The teacher agreed to take the money 
as soon as anyone cared to bring it, 
keep a record of the amount paid by 
each child, and give back that amount 
when the adoption day came. The last 
day before the Christmas vacation was 
the time set apart for the formal adop- 
tion of the children and the paying of 
their membership dues. 

When the day came nearly everyone 
had enough to pay a full membership. 
Some had more, while those who didn’t 
have enough put their money with an- 
other’s and two or more adopted a child. 
As soon as school began, groups of 
sixth graders went down to the kin- 
dergarten and first grade to get the 
children and bring them to our room. 
When we were assembled again our 
boys and girls sang a Christmas song, 
after which sleigh bells were heard. 
The next we knew in came Santa. Af- 
ter being welcomed by the teacher and 
by one of the girls, he took out a tin 
can decorated with a red cross and hav- 
ing an opening in the top, and an- 
nounced that he had come _ before 
Christmas to collect money for the 
Junior Red Cross. The teacher took 
the can and, holding it up before the 
children, explained that the money put 
into it would make them members of 
the Junior Red Cross, and it would be 
used to help feed and clothe poor lit- 
tle boys and girls. She then gave the 
can to one of the girls who was to as- 
sist Santa. Each sixth grader in turn 
brought his adopted child to the front 
of the room and gave him money to 
drop in the box, while Santa put on 
each little one a Red Cross pin. While 
this was going on we sang our Christ- 
mas songs. After the last child had 
received his pin we sang our “Santa 
Claus Song” and Santa departed. 
Then the little children stood and 
clapped for the big boys and girls and 
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The Good Samaritan 


Are You Depending Upon 
One Coming Your Way? 


how the world passes by without stopping when one 

needs help—saqme on one side and some on the other. 
Here and there, it is true, is a Good Samaritan who stops to 
help the stricken traveler—but how foolish it is to depend en- 
we upon a chance encounter with a Good Samaritan in time 
of need. 


Yet that is just what many teachers are doing today. Salaries 
have not been very generous the past few years, in comparison 
with the cost of living, and very few Teachers have been able 
to accumulate a sufficient reserve to guard against serious em- 
barrassment and distress when one of those three misfortunes 
of the Teaching Profession is met—Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine. 


If you are depending upon a Good Samaritan to look after 
you when something happens, you are taking an unnecessary 
risk. You are taking a risk that no good business man would 
think of taking. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is an organization of 
Teachers for Teachers. For the small sum of less than a nickel 
a day, it engages to render to its members timely assistance in 
~~ of need. It isthe Good Samaritan on a sound economic 

asis. 


Write a postal or send the Coupon and learn how the T. C. U. 
operates and what it can do for you. 


© HE parable of the Good Samaritan illustrates graphically 


Mrs. Marion T. Ross, Pontiac, Mich., writes: ‘I am very 
much pleased with the promptness of the T. C. U. in settling 
my claim. I have told all my fellow teachers at the Central 
Building about it and some are asking for literature. Send 
me some, please. I shall be glad to distribute it for you.” 

Supt. L. A. Wilson, Woonsocket, S. D., writes: “I value 
my membership in the T. C. U. most highly and endeavor 
to get my teachers to take out insurance. Your courtesy 


writes: 


” 


and prompt settlement of my recent claim has my grateful 
thanks. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the Nurse, and the 
Board Bill, When YOU are sick 7 











What T.C.U. Will Do For You 





you will be paid $50.00 a month when you 
are disabled by sickness or accident. (It 
pays for days—weeks—or months—whether 
your salary continues or not: for injury, for 
twelve months from date of disability; for 
sickness that confines you to the house, for 
six months.) This will help you to pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits 
paid unless attended by physician at least 
once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a pe- 

riod ofillness that does not confine you to 
the house but keeps you from your work, 
and requires medical attention at least once 
each week. This will pay your board while 
you get welland strong. You will not have 
to overtax your strength by returning to 
work before you should. 


PERATION Benefits willbe paid you in 
addition to other benefits after your 
policy has been maintained in continuous 
force for one year. 
Abscess, Boil, Felon - $ 200 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat : . 5.00 


Removal of both Tonsils - 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 

Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25 00 


OSPITAL Benefit—A 20°% increase in 

monthly sick benefits for two months 

when you are confined in an established 
hospital 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 





you will be paid $11.67 a week when 

you are quarantined, so that your 
salary is stopped. Thisinsures your in- 
come. Regular policy pays for quaran- 
tine after first week: special policy pays 
for one or more days of quarantine. 





you may receive the following instead 
of monthly indemnity if you prefer, 
and make request within ten days: 





Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 || 
Broken Arm, below elbow 50.00 | 
Broken Leg - - 100.00 |} 
Broken Knee-cap 75.00 |} 
Broken Collar-bone - : - 50.00 |} 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or } 

Wrist - - - . - 60.00 || 
Dislocated Ankle - - 6000 |} 
Dislocated Knee - - 35.00 | 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents \ 

not to exceed . - 11.67 | 


I" pays for accidental loss of 


Inthe Annual Increase Insurance after | 


First Year For Five Years fifth Year 

Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 | 
Both Hands 1000 00 100.00 1500.00 || 
Both Feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 ij 
Both Eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 | 
One Hand 500.00 50.00 750 00 | 
One Foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 | 
One Eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 | 
| 

| 








Prof, Clyde E. Cooper, State Normal, Cheney, Wash., 
“I am very much pleased at the fairness and 
promptness with which you have paid my claim for illness 
during our siege with the ‘flu.’ 
wishes for a prosperous and successful future.” 

Isabelle A. Dolan, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 
thank you for promptness in forwarding the check in settle- 
ment of my claim for recent illness. The amount was very 
soupenuery to me and especially useful in this time of 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
623 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please accept my best 


“I wish to 
period.” 


recent illness. 


Rose B. Smith, Graftsbury, Vt., writes: 
press my thanks and appreciation to the T. C. U. for the 
fairness shown in settling my claim, also the sympathy ex- 
pressed in my recent illness. 
illness and it was settled as promptly and willingly as the 
first. It was a great benefit to me coming in vacation 


Rita S. Websfer, Alton, Ill., writes: 
some days ago, enclosing check in payment of claim for my 
The check was very generous and quite de- 
frayed the hospital expenses.” 


“I wish to ex- 


This is my fourth claim for 


“Your letter at hand 





monials, 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 623 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits, Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation ) 
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| Send Your Name 
Quick For 


BIG HOLIDAY OFFER 


On a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes 
of teachers as samples of our finest work to 
help make other sales. Send coupon and I 
will mail my beautiful catalog and my 
Special Teachers’ Offer of reduced price and 
let you select your own terms of payment 
without interest. You need not make any 
payments during vacation. 


Direct Buying Saves You Money 


Dealing direct with our factory saves you 
$100 on a piano and a corresponding amount 
on an organ and ph raph. R ber 
we have no dealers or agents to pester you. 
Send for free catalog, Special Holiday Offer 
and Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


—— G@ 





Williams School Organs 


Built to stand hard usage. Every school 
room should have a good piano, organ or 
phonograph. Send for free catalog with 
factory prices and easy terms. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept.49, 14 W.WashingtonSt., Chi 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 49, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Without obligating me, please 
send free catalog, and your Special 
book of 70 good Teachers’ Holiday Offer, also 
ee Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


& I would like the Catalog about .....++sssssesese 
A (Say which—Piano, Piayer-Piano, Phonograph or Organ) 








If you mark X in the 
square below we will 


and Hymns’’ ----a 


Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or so. 
Names for Piano Catalogs 
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expressed their thanks in a chorus of 
“Thank-you’s.” 

I am sure that children were never 
more eagerly adopted nor their bene- 
factors made more happy. The idea 
spread, with the result that all the chil- 
dren in the school became members of 
the Junior Red Cross.—Dora B. MER- 
RILL, New York. 


Language Games 


These are some games which I have 
found very helpful in fixing correct 
language forms in the primary grades. 
They are invariably enjoyed by the 
small pupils. 

1. Use of you were. ° 
One child pretends he is some ani- 
mal, we’ll say, a rabbit. He per- 
forms some act peculiar to that ani- 
mal; for example, hopping. The 
other members of the class then try 
to guess what he represented, thus: 
“You were a frog.” Answer: “No, 
I was not a frog,” until someone 
guesses correctly, when he becomes 
the performer. 

2. Use of If I were. 

Each child draws a picture card. 

The teacher then questions each child 

in turn, thus: “John, what do you 

wish you were?” Answer: “I wish I 

were a bird” (giving the name of ob- 

ject on picture card). “If I were a 

bird I would fly.” Or, “I wish I were 

acat. If I were a cat I would catch 
mice,” ete. 

3. Use of come and came. 

Draw picture cards. Each child in 

turn faces the class, showing the 

card. Class questions thus: “What 
are you?” Answer:—“I am a frog” 
(name of object on card). “How 

did you come?” Answer:—“I came 

hopping” or, “I am a hat. I came 

on Mr. Brown’s head,” etc. 

4. Use of have seen. 

A card having the picture of a horse 
on it, is used. One child blinds while 
one of the others conceals the card 
under his hands, or on the desk or 
lap, all the others placing hands in 
the same position. The teacher calls 
“Ready” and the child who was 
blinding, faces class saying, “Some- 
one left the barn door open and my 
horse ran away. Have you seen it, 
Ruby?” The answer is, “No, I have 
not seen it,” or, “Yes, I have seen it,” 
as the case may be. [If his first ques- 
tion is not successful he blinds again, 
continuing to do so until he learns 
who has the picture. Then the child 
in whose possession it is found, 
blinds. This game may be varied by 
using a picture of a pet rabbit, kit- 
ten, or dog, varying the statement 
accordingly. 

The picture cards are merely three- 
inch squares of any heavy paper on 
which pictures of common objects are 
pasted. These may be cut from cata- 
logues or advertisements of various 
kinds. These cards may also be used in 
various kinds of seat work.—MABEL 
HILLESTAD, North Dakota. 


An Automobile Race 


Do you rural teachers ever find it 
hard to stimulate competition in schools 
where there are only one or two pupils 
in a grade? If so, perhaps you would 
like to try an automobile race. 

One morning I announced that we 
were going to have a race across the 
continent and back again and that 
each one who desired to enter was to 
find a picture of his favorite automobile 
and paste it on a large piece of paper 
that: I had hung on the wall. I then 
explained to the children that their 
brains were to be the gasoline with 
which they were to run their machines 
and that every star they earned would 
mean that they had traveled fifty 
miles. Stars were given for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A hundred earned in any subject 

during the day. 
2. an average of 90 or above for the 
ay. 
3. Punctuality. 
4. Brushing of the teeth. 





The children received their stars at 
the close of the day and pasted them 
opposite their automobiles. The con- 
test lasted a little over a month and 
was enthusiastically enjoyed by every 
child. Even some of the parents be- 
came interested in the progress of the 
race. Lessons were more thoroughly 
prepared than ever and _ competi- 
tion was keen to the very end. The con- 
test proved very beneficial in that the 
children acquired the habit of real 
study.—G.Lapys W. BECKMAN, Wash- 
ington. 

Making Advertisements Work For You 


Teachers are supposed to be very ver- 
satile, but we must admit that there 
are some subjects in which we do not 
excel or in which we are deficient. 
My weak point is illustrative drawing. 
There are others, probably, who can join 
my class. I think, however, that I have 
found a remedy. 

To-day is the day of scientific adver- 
tising. Figures or objects used to illus- 
trate a manufacturer’s product are no 
longer exaggerated or out of proportion, 
in the majority of cases, at least. So, 
not being able to illustrate well, I have 
made use of many of the figures or prod- 
ucts to illustrate my devices in number 
and spelling drills in my second grade. 
Let me give examples. For races in 
number work, I cut out from an adver- 
tisement a boy and a girl riding hobby- 
horses. I draw two lines on the board 
and place one cut-out on each line. The 
boy and girl are supposed to be racing 
to some distant point. Nowa boy and 
girl are chosen to race each other by 
giving the correct answers to the flash 
cards that the teacher or some child 
flashes to the two contestants. You 
would be surprised at the amount of im- 
agination and enthusiasm shown in this 
sort of drill. 

I cut out airplanes and paste them on 
the blackboard. I draw two lines, one 
to represent the coast line of America 
and the other of England, and use blue 
chalk to illustrate the body of water 
between. Two children are selected, 
and each chooses the airplane that he 
wishes to ride in. Then the race begins. 
Should a child (pilot) fail to give the 
correct answer to a combination, we say 
that his airplane has fallen into the wa- 
ter and another pilot is chosen to rescue 
him. Girls like this device as well as 
boys. 

1 cut out racing autos and paste them 
on the board, one ahead of the other. 
The machines could be numbered with 
colored chalk. Each contestant chooses 
the one which he or she wants to be in. 
Sometimes the child who chooses the 
rear car gets ahead of the others, then 
there is real excitement shown. ‘The 
winners’ names are always written on 
the board. 

As the teacher looks over the numerous 
advertisements she will see other illus- 
trations that can be used. It is far bet- 
ter to put before the child’s eyes good 
cut-outs than poorly drawn illustrations 
done by the teacher.—HELEN F. Dris- 
COLL, Massachusetts. 


A New Christmas Decoration 


Procure from a dry goods store a 
quantity of ribbon paper. On _ the 
strips allow the primary children to 
trace the outlines of balls, horns, 
drums, teddy bears, and other toys. 
The toys should then be colored. The 
strips may be used as a blackboard 
border or tacked along beneath the 
chalk tray. The work can be done by 
the children with very little assistance. 
It is an easy matter to eliminate any 
unsightly work by merely cutting out 
a piece and pasting the ends together. 
Later the toys may be cut out and used 
in playing store.—MarRy CRANDALL, 
Pennsylvania. 


A Christmas Sand Table 


In an effort to have my sand table 
as effective as possible during the 
Christmas season, I decided on “Santa 
Land” as a good subject. Small pine 
twigs were used for Christmas trees. 
To these we tied bits of colored ribbon, 
single kernels of corn, cranberries, and 
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a few og ee. _ orig 
set in spools and the spools wrap in 
green crepe paper. From cardboard I 
made a cake shaped like an angel-food 
cake, and over it I poured paraffin for 
icing. Into the top I put tiny candles 
and a sprig of holly. For a penny 
apiece I procured dolls about an inch 
high. These I dressed in different col- 
ored silks, cutting out and starching 
Wings to match. The dolls were San- 
ta’s fairies. I utilized also the Christ- 
man sand table patterns. The fairies 
seemed to flit in and out among the 
trees, while Santa and his team were 
just starting on their journey. The 
cake was placed at one side.—MARGERY 
GRISWOLD, Vermont. 


Practical Problems Related to 
Everyday Life 


This device I have used successfully 
in my intermediate arithmetic classes, 
Besides the regular lesson assigned 
from the book, each pupil originates a 
problem which is to be presented to the 
other pupils for them to solve. They 
originate practical problems relating to 
everyday life, involving household ex- 
penditures and types of problems which 
they will meet in later life. Each pupil 
tries to make up a problem that will 
eatch the others. This device helps 
children in written expression and in 
ability to state problems from farm 
life, thus establishing a solid founda- 
tion for clearer and more accurate 
thinking. One child made this up: If 
the creamery pays my father nine cents 
a quart for milk and he sends ten gal- 
lons a day, and pays three cents a gal- 
lon for hauling, how much will he profit 
at the end of the month of April?—B. 
HEIDEMAN, Minnesota. 


Supplementary Primary Reading 


My supply of primers and first read- 
ers is limited to one battered copy of 
the New Educational Reader for each 
youngster in the primary class. After 
about two dozen words had _ been 
learned, including the names of each 
child in the class, I began writing out 
sets of short sentences, using only the 
words that were known to the pupils, 
and often combining them into little 
stories about members of the class. 
These stories I have typewritten on 
small sheets of plain paper which, for 
my own convenience, I punch and keep 
in a loose-leaf notebook. Each day af- 
ter new words have been learned, I give 
to the class for seat reading the story 
sheets containing these new words. At 
the next recitation each youngster is 
anxious to tell me what he “found out 
about Jule” or about himself. The 
same day another set of stories contain- 
ing all of the day’s new words is given 
out for sight reading at one class 
period. The pupils are all enthusiastic 
about the stories that “teacher” writes. 
—M. L. McQuirE, Wyoming. 


Our School Sale 


This year we decided to give a school 
sale to obtain enough money for a set 
of still life models for our drawing 
classes. I teach in a country district 
where there is a wealth of nature stud- 
ies in plant and animal life, but we 
were not able to get one jar or vase 
with any degree of beauty in line or 
color. We had been provided with a 
little fibre reed and raffia for construc- 
tion work, as well as a moderate 
amount of drawing paper and mate- 
rials. 

The first object we made for the sale 
was a flower vase from natural raffia. 
This consisted of an olive or pickle bot- 
tle encased in a lattice work of raffia 
(made by stringing raffia on a brass 
ring and knotting, using “Solomon’s 
Knot”). A long handle is braided and 
bound to the top of the bottle. These 
cost about two cents apiece and sold for 
fifteen cents. 

Next the girls made bean bags of 
bright colored cretonne which sold for 
three cents each. As the cretonne was 
contributed by various pupils and the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Old craftsmen did fine work even 
with inadequate machinery. The modern 


Mimeograph insures the finest of work even when 
especial skill is wanting. Real evolution that! But 
always, care and neatness applied to the mimeograph- 
ing process yield important rewards. In the hands of a 
careful workman, your Mimeograph will produce crafts- 
manlike results—and perhaps accomplish tasks that you 
did not dream it could do. A matter for thoughtful consid- 
eration now! With microscopic accuracy the Mimeograph 
reproduces hourly five thousand exact copies of a bulletin, 


letter, drawing, or kindred matter, at negligible cost. Our booklet 
*U-11” will show you some of the remarkable things the Mimeograph is 
doing for other schools—and perhaps suggest new and better ways. It costs 
only the effort of the asking. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Make This Test 


Watch how your teeth respond 


This ten-day test has shown to mil- 


lions the way to whiter, safer teeth. It 
is a free test—you should make it. No 
other method known can do_ what 


Pepsodent does for teeth. 


To end the film 


The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked 
years to do that. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not com- 
bat it satisfactorily, so brushing leaves 
much of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance ‘which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


—_ 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing, despite the tooth 
brush, 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found ways to combat film. High 
authorities have proved them by clinical 
and laboratory tests. 


The best dental opinion now approves 
these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Millions 
of people, as a result, now employ them 
daily. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Anda 10-Day Tube 
is offered free, so all who will may quickly 
know how much it means to them. 


Five Much Desired Effects 


ingredient of Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva to digest the 
starch deposits which cling and form 
acid. 

It also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Two factors directly attack 
the film. One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily ad- 
here, 


Pepsodent combines the best that mod- 
ern science knows to combat the great 


One 





477 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 





Dept. 91, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 


tooth destroyers. It has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch it ‘act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 

You will see several new effects, and the 
book we send will tell you what they mean. 
This is too important to forget. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists, in large tubes. 
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BE WELL 
YOUNG | let 
STRONG gon 


This University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 
frees impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 
muscles, spine, ligaments; reliev es congestion, improves 
circulation and body drainage. Increases body's length, | 
Doctors recommend it. No electricity, no discomfort; 
delightfully restful. Write now for interesting details. 














SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
impartsin one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impartto His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aY oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Allin one volume,  Koowledge a Mother Should!mpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Writefor*:Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Grammar Grade Composition 


(Continued from page 32) 

in fact, in almost any other subject, 
the child has something by which he 
can test his work to see if it is cor- 
rect. But in English his only “answer” 
is the teacher. Our classes are often 
too large to permit much individual 
supervision. But rather than have 
children do slovenly work in composi- 
tion, both in mechanics and in expres- 
sion, divide classes into small groups 
and give as busy work something other 
than English. Then, with a small 
group (or with individuals, as far as 
possible), labor on compositions. It 
will pay in the long run. Personally, 
I was not in the least annoyed that I 
could not stage a top-notch, enthusias- 
tic recitation for the principal to see 
every day. Fortunately I had a princi- 
pal who was intelligent. 

It sometimes required a week at my 
desk or at the desks of the pupils to 
complete individual supervision on any 
one subject. But when it was finished, 
it was a pleasure to reunite the class 
and have a real recitation in which the 
child was proud to read what he had 
composed. The composition of a very 
timid child I read to the class myself, 
without giving the writer’s name. 
When he found that it was approved by 
the class he was willing enough to pro- 
claim himself the author. I encour- 
aged the more confident pupils to recite 
their compositions so far as possible 
without referring to the written work. 
This led to more spontaneous use of an 
enlarged vocabulary. When it became 
clear that the enlarged vocabulary was 
not a target for ridicule, it was adopted 
as a goal in other grades of our school. 
As Palmer puts it, it was not long be- 
fore the “endless and enchanting vari- 
ety of the world” began “to reflect” in 
the language of the ordinary recitation. 
The recitations began to be milestones, 
to show “something accomplished, some- 
thing done.” 

I hear the objection that conscious 
effort to be concise and pleasing will 
kill enthusiasm. Oh, Enthusiasm! 
what crimes are committed in thy 
name! Short, intensive effort, within 
the understanding and available time 
of the class, will not kill interest. It is 
the long-drawn-out, voluminous, never- 
get-through assignment that saps in- 
spiration at its very root. Besides, this 
conscious effort is not the goal. It is 
only a stepping stone, but a necessary 
and much neglected one. “Action,” 
to quote Profesor, Palmer again, in con- 
clusion, “is not excellent until spon- 
taneous. In piano playing we begin by 
picking out each separate note; but we 
do not call the result music until we 
play our notes by the handful, heedless 
how each is formed. ‘And so it is ev- 
erywhere. Consciously selected conduct 
is elementary and inferior . If 
anybody talking to us visibly studies his 
words, we turn away. . What he says 
may be well enough as a school exer- 
cise, but it is not conversation. Ac- 
cordingly if we would have our speech 
forcible, we shall need to put into it 
quite as much of audacity as we do of 
precision, terseness, or simplicity .¥.~. 
.*. Nowhere is straight work more ef- 
fective.+ Persistence, care, discriminat- 
ing observation, ingenuity, refusal to 
lose heart—traits which in every other 
occupation tend toward excellence . . 
. .tend toward it here with special se- 
curity.” 





Christmas 


Christmas is not only the mile-mark 
of another year, moving us to thoughts 
of self-examination,—it is a season, 
from all its associations, whether 
domestic or religious, suggesting 
thoughts of joy. A man dissatisfied 
with his endeavors is a man tempted 
to sadness. And in the midst of win- 
ter, when life runs lowest and he is 
reminded of the empty chairs of his 
beloved, it is well that he should be 
condemned to this fashion of the 

smiling face——Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets < kouvelepes, $3.50. 
100 Yoltes C ards, - 75 cents. 


for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1027 Chestnut ‘St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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woman can diamond-dye a new, 
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Teachers of Millinery 
and Home Economics 
Will find our booklet 


The Evolution 
of the Hat 
Interesting and Instructing. 
FREE to Teachers— 
Write for Copy. 
D. B. FISK @ CO. 


CREATORS OF CORRECT MILLINERY 


Chicago 
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10 Days’ Free 
Reduced Price to 


MIESSNER quality is high—the tone, con- 
struction and finish compare with the better 
known small grand pianos on the market. 


Trial 


floor to floor. 


There are three strings for each treble note. 


Bass strings are copper wound. 
full seven octaves; keys full size. Yet, with all 
its exclusive constructional features and ad- 
vantages, this marvelous piano costs even 
less than the ordinary upright. 


Keyboard is 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


It will bring you our illustrated booklet and 
tell how you may order a MIESSNER Piano Schools. (NI-12) 
on trial without paying us a penny or obli- 
gating yourself in any way. 


The Right of Every Child 


CHILD’S right is this. Schooling which spurs the mind and stimulates de- 
sire to learn; instruction which rests upon that all-important factor— 

the teacher’s personality! 
After all, there is nothing about the highly polished case of a large upright 
piano to inspire a class of children. Close, personal contact between teacher 
and class is not only to be desired—it is necessary to any program of progress. 
Then, why deny a child efficient music instruction when a small piano would 
multiply your teaching powers—would give every pupil an enthusiasm which 
would treble the profit of the music hour? 


Ghe MIESSNER Piano 


** The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


This marvelous instrument puts new life into school 
music! You move the MIESSNER right out in front of 
the class. As you play you face every pupil in the room. 
There’s spirit in every song, for the children follow 
Schools your lead—catch your enthusiasm! 

Besides, piano accompaniment for every room is possi- 
ble when the MIESSNER is used. Two boys can easily 
move it from room to room; two men can carry it from Easily 











Clip This Coupon and Mail Todaysnmmsmn 





The Jackson Piano Co., 

124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send me the illustrated MIESSNER catalog, complete 
details of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to 
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THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 124 Reed St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | o.cc0 . 


Also Distributed by the MIESSNER-JACKSON CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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That Stubborn Child 
By Garry C. Myers, Ph.D., 


Head of the Department of Psychology, Cleve- 
land School of Education 


AST summer I was hauling oats 

from the field into the barn. A 

* so-called “juvenile delinquent” was 

helping me. We had two horses and a 

wagon. One horse had a reputation for 

being balky. He was nervous and ex- 
citable and at times did not pull. 

Once when we had got a small load 
on the wagon and Rudy tried to start 
the horses, they did not move the load. 
When Dick pulled Bill didn’t, and when 
Bill did Dick didn’t. All became ex- 
cited, including Rudy and myself. Sud- 
denly Rudy ran with all his might to a 
near-by apple tree and returned with 
his hands full of apples. He gave these 
apples to the horses. Imitating him, I 
ran for more. After several minutes 
of feasting on apples, in which Rudy 
and I shared, all had become very calm. 
Then I climbed up on the load, spoke 
gently to the faithful pair, and they 
very easily and naturally drew the load 
to the barn. 

That team had “stuck” several times 
before, and Dick, who had been in- 
strumental in breaking harness and 
wagons, had been branded as a very 
mean and stubborn horse, almost as 
good for nothing. He had been beaten 
and abused by several drivers. We 
soon discovered, however, that this 
horse was only nervous and excitable. 
After we succeeded in distracting his 
attention from his ills we had no 
trouble with him. Of course it took 
some time and patience, and several 
subsequent occasions of fraternizing 
upon apples; but it paid. Rudy knew 
it paid. When I bade him good-by on 
the farm, he shouted: “If Dick won’t 
pull next time, I’m going to give him 
some apples.” 

Most so-called stubborn children are 
similar to Dick. They are merely a little 
more easily irritated and excited than 
the average child. The teacher of that 
“stubborn” child, much like Rudy and 





myself when Dick would not pull, gets 
excited. The difficulties of the child are 
consequently aggravated. Not having 
Rudy there to run for apples, the ex- 
cited teacher may torment the child by 
reminding him of his ills even to the 
point of openly accusing him of stub- 
bornness. 

The solution is, of course, to get the 
child’s attention away from the ob- 
structing forces, to divert him to what 
is certain to interest him. Many a 
time my babies would have reached the 
point of being stubborn but for the tact- 
ful mother who always was ready at 
the critical moment with the right sug- 
gestion, attracting the child’s atten- 
tion away from his ills and from what 
was about to give him and his father 
trouble. 

The resourceful teacher will always 
know where there is a fruitful apple 
tree; and when she gets apples tne 
Jimmy she will not forget herself. She 
will share in the apple feast. 


Our Teacherage 
By Bel McNeel 


In this small mill village it is impos- 
sible to get satisfactory board for 
teachers. The school committee, real- 
izing this fact, bought a four-room cot- 
tage adjoining the schoo! property. 
They painted the woodwork white, 
tinted the walls, stained the floors and 
bought good single beds. We got some 
boxes and made dressers out of them. 
The two bedrooms are somewhat bare 
of furniture but at least they are easy 
to keep clean! Our combination dining 
and sitting room is our delight. This 
room has large double windows facing 
the south; a friend made us a window 
seat and we upholstered it with pretty 
cretonne. We bought shades, white 
curtains and drapery, and a pretty ta- 
ble cover. These, with our books and 
magazines, a few flowers, two rugs and 
a stove give us a cozy, attractive room 
at a small cost. We also rented a 
phonograph, which we enjoy and which 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Speech Defects 


(Continued from page 30) 


cannot be employed in business or so- 
ciety—makes him dread _ ordinary 
speech the more. This method may in- 
duce a temporary increase of con- 
fidence, but eventually it produces a 
harmful psychological reaction. 

It is well to remember that silence 
will not necessarily improve matters. 
To excuse a child from recitations— 
when he is aware that it is because of 
his defect—will only increase his lack 


together. Therefore, make him pro- 


of faith in his ability to speak as others 
duce the sound correctly and, by break- 


do, making a pariah of, him. This 





diminishes self-reliance and, by gen- 
erating inhibition, will convert a slight 
stutterer into an acute stammerer. _ 

Irrespective of the primal cause, it 
will be found that 90 per cent of our 
cases have not their vocal organs fixed 
in the correct position for producing 
the sound which they are attempting 
to make. A boy may try to say 
“mother” with his mouth wide open; an 
impossible position for the letter “m,” 
which requires that the lips be pressed 





ing up the word into its component 
parts, or phonograms, see that he co- 
ordinates his vocal organs so as to give 
each sound in its proper sequence. In 
the beginning, the process is slow and 
conscious but, very soon, fear of speech 
itself is dispelled, confidence restored, 
and a new subconscious control of the 
organs instituted—all of which makes 
for perfect speech. 

The main factor is the teacher’s 
knowledge of the proper workings of 
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the mechanism of speech and how to 
develop, in the mind of the sufferer, a 
new subconscious control of his vocal 
organs. A stammerer when saying 
“dog” will often attempt to produce 
the sound of “d” plus “e” short before 
proceeding to the vowel. This is not 
only phonetically incorrect, but in the 
exertion made to produce it the nerves 
are overstimulated and the tongue has 
difficulty in assuming the new position 
for the vowel “o.” Immediately the 
brain is conscious of the difficulty, and 
the fear of speech so dominates the 
mind that all co-ordination of the 
nerve-centers is lost. For the letter 
“d,” it is necessary to press the tip of 
the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, just back of the teeth, and to 
produce a vibration of the voice in the 
throat. The mouth, however, should 
be quickly opened for the accompany- 
ing vowel as soon as the speaker feels 
the vibration of the voice in the throat. 
This will prevent rigidity of the mus- 
cles employed. 

Great care must be exercised to see 
that: the stammerer always opens his 
mouth quickly for the vowel following 
an initial consonant. The psychologi- 
cal reason for this will soon become ap- 
parent. Exercises containing letters 
with which the child has special diffi- 
culty should be practised, silently at 
first, and with mirrors, before there is 
vocalization, thereby focusing his at- 
tention upon the direct control of the 
muscles employed. The sounds should 
be carefully studied by the teacher so 
as to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, or from the easier to the 
more difficult. (See New York City 
Board of Education Syllabus on For- 
eign Accent and Manual of Speech 
Training.) 

When the consonants are diphthon- 
gal, it is well, in the beginning, to 
isolate them, in their proper sequence, 
so as to prevent the child from attempt- 
ing to articulate more than one at a 
time, which may produce juxtaposition 
of the lingual muscles. This may cause 
a slow, stilted manner of articulation, 
but is better than avoiding a word, 
keeping silent, or stammering. Grad- 
ually, as the fear of speech is lost, and 
the pupil commences, subconsciously, 
to give sounds in their proper sequence 
in words, he may be permitted to in- 
crease his speed. 

A system of tongue gymnastics 
should be practised diligently by the 
pupil in order to make him conscious 
of the movement of his lingual mus- 
cles and enable him to develop a better, - 
faster co-ordination. . 

It is not necessary for the stammer- 
er to elongate the vowels when articu- 
lating the word, but he should have 
plenty of vocal gymnastics in order to 
intensify his auditory images of them. 
(Vocal Gymnastics are given in the 
Syllabus on Foreign Accent.) The de- 
velopment of a new voice is obtained by 
better production of the vowel sounds. 
This assists in dispelling fear and in- 
hibition. The use of a lower or higher 
pitch will also assist, psychologically, in 
restoring confidence, until the second- 
ary causes are corrected. 

Vocal gymnastics, if thoroughly 
practised, will not only intensify the 
auditory images of the stammerer 
(thus correcting forgetfulness of the 
sound of the vowels) but develop 
stronger vocal cords, producing a new 
voice and giving an easier control, thus 
removing the straining to produce 
sound. 

The stammerer needs more rest than 
the normal person, because his efforts 
to talk are a greater drain upon his 
vitality. Rest is the best therapeutic 
measure in all cases of fatigue. 

As a final word of advice to the 
teacher in correcting acute cases: Lay 
stress upon (1) more voice, passing on 
from the initial consonant to the fol- 
lowing sound as soon as possible; (2) 
syllabication of words; (3) daily drill 
in tongue and vocal gymnastics; (4) 
silent reading, and the practice of read- 
ing aloud before a mirror. Avoid (1) 
silence treatments; (2) breath control; 
(3) unusual intonation of voice; (4) 
use of synonyms for words that are 
feared; (5) rhythmic movements of the 
hands or feet when speaking. 
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THE MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 
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Actual nhoto 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers. 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $5 brings you thisgenuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 
monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


















66 OMANCE,” said the cynic, “is|school children, as members of the 
deader than the proverbial; Modern Health Crusade sponsored by 


which sounded logical. 





sanctum of the Round Table. 


‘ Standard Und d T it 
#4 : * 7 . . . — 
int 2 4 ie: a Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel —new nickeling—new iettering—new Se key — r 
i i new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a branc 
tate Round-Table Credits new Guawwesd. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 








device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 
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Dress Designing 





_ You can design gowns as tasty as this even- 
ing or party frock, of a rare china rose tint 
satin, with a silk rose of the same color. 


A smart shop recently offered this at $55.00. 


The Actual Cost Is 
iyds, satin @ $3.00 $15.00 
Jet beading for shoulders ......... 2.00 
PR Bb oes 5355 sha seen bedi iad 2.00 $19.00 


Why not save this............ $36.00 


asa Profession 


Probably the most interesting, most fascinating and at the same time, well paid profes- 
sion now open to women, is that of Designing and Making Dresses and Costumes. 

Any. woman or girl, 15 years or over, can take this work up at her own home, getting the 
lessons and sending them for correction, by mail. In the early lessons, you actually make J 
a very pretty garment for your own use, and throughout the work, you LEARN TO 
DO BY ACTUALLY DOING. / 

Hundreds of teachers have taken this course merely to be able to design and Fi 
make their own family dresses; others get employment at big pay; many oth- 
ers open a Costuming Parlor; others teach the subject, while many want the J Franklin 
instructions to assist them in buying their dresses and costumes. Institute, 

MOTHERS Vg 
Dep’t E860 

Certainly, every mother, whether obliged to do so or not, should be 7. Rochester. N. ¥. 

able to design and make her own family dresses. No girl, should be WA ow sapere hare 

, ? : . : utely free, sample les- 
permitted to grow into womanhood, ignorant on this most im- / ‘sone from your course in 
portant woman’s work. PN and Costume Designing 

If you want newer, prettier clothes, each designed for your Jand Making and give me infor- 
own individual style, fill out and mail the coupon at once. P 4 mation regarding your course. 
Do it to-day. To-morrow never gets here. 


acest 
Franklin Institute, eapeacenocen pectonang, / Pee 








Copyright K. V. Co. 
Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. I. 


Pupils Can See°the Real Thing Through 


Keystone System 
For Visual Instruction 


Stereographs and lantern slides, systematized to fit the daily lessons. 


A Teachers’ Guide, cross-referenced and fully indexed, to co-ordinate 
the picture material with the text book. 


Leading geographies paralleled: 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY (INC.) Dept. N., MEADVILLE, PA. 


Originators of Applied Visual Instruction 


























Better Laboratory Furniture 
Means Better Teachers 





Milk Testing Laboratory Desk No. 1153 For Agricultural Schools 


In these days of a scarcity of good instructors, school authorities gen- 
erally realize the importance of providing proper scientific equipment 
as a means of attracting and holding the better grade of teachers. 

Inadequate equipment does not give the teacher an opportunity for 
efficient work; and it robs the scholar of what he has a right to expect. 

You cannot afford to equip with anything less than Kewaunee. 

The Kewaunee Book will interest Superintendents and Teachers who 
are thinking of installing Laboratory Equipment for Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual 
Training or the Kindergarten.. Ask for a copy, indicating the subject 
in which you are interested. Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, SKewwiies 5 Cor 10 FIFTH AVENUE. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


EXPERTS 
100 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Senves AtBxanoMiaeia,  ArcaNta’“S  fipeSAtx = BREPXETS = -STORANE 
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As the result of an ever-increasing 
demand for something more than the 
mere fulfillment of daily chores, the 
National Tuberculosis Association has 
now established the Order of the 
Round Table. Admission to the new 
order is limited to those members of 
the Modern Health Crusade who have 
attained its highest rank, that of 
knight banneret, and have obtained at 
least one hundred points of credit and 
met certain qualifications. These quali- 
fications, to say the least, are unique in 
the annals of chivalry, for among them 
may be found the following: 

Obtaining a school mark of 85 “per 

cent or more in a course in hygiene of 

a specified standard. ‘ 

Passing specified athletic tests. _ 

Having a weight normal or approxi- 

mately normal for height and age. 

Passing tests required for correct 

posture. 

Passing specified physical examina- 

tions. 

Passing examination required for the 

Certificate of First Aid issued by the 

American Red Cross. 

What King Arthur and Sir Lancelot 
would have said to these requirements 
of admission to the Round Table, we 
do not know but we venture to guess 
that among its original members there 
were a few who could not have met 
some of the tests with a mark of one 
hundred per cent. 


Among the athletic tests are the fol- 

lowing: 

Pull up (chinning) 4 times. 

Standing broad jump 5 feet 9 inches. 

Sixty yard dash—8 3-5 seconds. 

For girls there is an equivalent ex- 
amination, including an Indian club 
race, basket ball goal throwing, and 
balancing. 

Like the heroes of old, these modern 
knights of the Round Table wear a 
symbol which proclaims their rank to 
a respectful and inquiring public, and 
already thousands of crusaders are “in 
training” for the possession of the 
precious insignia. 

For boys and girls who are members 
of-the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and other similar organiza- 
tions, extra credit is allowed toward 
admission to the Round Table. And in 
order to bring the new order within the 
reach of children who are crippled or 
otherwise physically handicapped, the 
necessary points may be made up by 
diligent observance over a_ specified 
length of time of the orizinal eleven 
chores of the Modern Health Crusade. 
In nine states the new movement has 
already been included in the school 
curriculum and _ twenty-four other 
states have endorsed it. 

The primary purpose of the Order of 
the Round Table is to interest older 
boys and girls in the crusade for bet- 
ter health. A program for next year 
has been developed which is to include 
not only children in the grade schools 
but those in the high schools. The 
funds used by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and its twelve hun- 
dred affiliated associations to carry out 
this work of making young America 
healthy, are in large measure derived 
from the annual Christmas Seal Sale, 
which will take place this year from 
December 1 to 11. 


The Childhood of Jesus 


(Continued from page 22) 
Joseph obeyed and scarce was he safely 
out of Judea, when Herod issued an or- 
der that all children under two years 
of age, living in Bethlehem, should be 
slain. 

When the soldiers of Herod went 
about obeying this cruel command, 
there was weeping and mourning among 
mothers who were bereaved; but our 
Lord and His mother escaped, for they 
were safely hidden in Egypt. 

Now when the Holy Family had been 
some time in Egypt, the wicked Herod 
died in great torment, and Joseph, be- 
ing told of the fact by an angel, re- 
turned to Nazareth, where he took up 
again his trade of carpenter. When the 
little Jesus became old enough to do so, 
he helped Joseph about the shop. 

So the years passed till He was about 
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Relief from irritating coughs 
and colds and sore scratchy 
throats is only an arm’s 
length away when Piso’s is 
kept on your shelf. Buy Piso’s 
today, then you will have it 
always handy as a protection. 
Good for young and old. It 
contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 
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As yourold gasmantiles — 
break, put on Indestructi- 
ble Usalyte or Lotolyt 
Mantles and watch your 
gas billsgodown. They are 
unbreakable and save one- j 
hird the gas besides. 


USALYTE [WarORyT 










Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
In the Square Box wi. In the Dist nective, 


the Blue Labe] —~190 Triangul Ce 
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soldat Woo \ J.LROBIN SONS inc 
neand Recall Stores, \ 130 th St. and Park Ave 
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SEXUAL __ 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD.,Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth bindng—320 pages—many 

wra} Table 


pper of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston EBldg., Philadelphia 
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Teachers can make good money selling 


National Leather Preservative 


Needed by everyone, rich or poor. Makes shoes tast much 
longer, makes them soft and more comfortable to wear, and 
above all absolutely waterproof. Eliminates Rubbers. Try 
it yourself. Money back if it fails. Samples 35c. and 50c. 
Shoes will take and retain a far better polish even when 
wet. Indorsed by War Department and many others. 
NATIONAL LEATHER PRESERVATIVE CO. 
3642 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Keep the New Edison Amberola — Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only 1.00, Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear itin your own home before ycu decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our 
Bison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BARSON, Edison Phonogranh Dist. 3829 Edison @ik., Chicago 
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“DANDERINE” 


Girls! 


Save Your Hair and 
Make It Abundant! 





Immediately after a “Danderine” mas- 
sage, your hair takes on new life, lustre 
and wondrous beauty, appearing twice as 
heavy and plentiful, because each hair 
seems to fluff and thicken. Don’t let your 
hair stay lifeless, colorless, plain or scrag- 

ly. You, too, want lots ‘of long, strong, 

eautiful hair. 

A 35-cent bottie of delightful “Dander- 
ine” freshens your scalp, checks dandruff 
and falling hair. This stimulating 
“beauty-tonic” gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abund- 
ant thickness, 


All Drugstores and Toilet 
Counters “sell Danderine 








Full Piuuheoe postpaid maid 190— 


Real cream centers, deliciously flavored ‘and 
covered with unswectened chocolate of the ver 
richest —- Made to your order and eac 
piece wrapped separately In wax paper to pre- 
serve its flavor and freshness. Guaranteed to 
delight you--or your monev back. Send fora 
box today. Address Dept. 11, 


M. N. NELIN, “The “Candy Man” 
Rockford, Illinois 














Teachers of Art sii ty teacher Soyer end 
amples of color work for studio es eo magazine 20c. List Free. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Knitting 

_— ; Free 
irect irom 73 Sampl 

the mill ‘j 


om le card—4 Soaks lovel; 
samples ip all ne the new fore ilk and 
Worsted Mixt Ge towns, heav; Sweeter 
Yarns, Ishetland: "ross. Strong, earing 
arns. Smooth and ee Knit up beautifully. 


isfaction guarantee: 
etoday. Peace Dale Mills. Sales Office, 


Dept. ae. rg ey Avenue, New York City. 
Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 


Write for sample card today 
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‘Cultivate - 
Your © 
Beauty 


OU can havea youthful ap- 
pearance, pope ara 
magnetic eyes Prec toe 
brows and lashes, graceful r neck and bin 
luxuriant bair, attractive hands. 
remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
beads, is, strengthen sagging spe snacles-- 
fol sewing our = pe Ores 
oR Thousan No 
drags, /no was ~y of io no me eo expense and 9 
ts. Send for latest free booklet x. -B -- many beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful otk F ebeumelioned by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 21£ He, Michigan Bivd., 

























Chicago, Ii. 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft" s Work) 2842 
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twelve years old. Then His parents 
took Him to Jerusalem where a festi- 
val was to be celebrated. While there 
they missed the boy and began to search 
for Him. At last they found Him in 
the Temple, talking with the learned 
scribes and priests, whom He aston- 
ished with His wisdom and His knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. When His) 
mother asked Him what He was doing 
in the temple, He said, “Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s bus- 
iness?”—meaning, of course, that He 
must be teaching people the things of 
God. 

From that time on, until He was a 
man of thirty, little is known of the life 
of our Savior. But at thirty He began 
His public ministry, which resulted in 
founding the Christian faith. 


Our Teacherage 
(Continued from page 59) 


benefits the school also. By taking the 
machine to different rooms we cultivate 
a taste for good music. 

We do all our own work except that 
we have a woman come every two weeks 
and give the floors extra cleaning. 
There are five of us and we divide the 
work by our school week. (Very often | 
some of us spend the week-end with | 
friends, and the others work or not as 
they please.) Each of us has a morn- | 
ing to make fires and cook breakfast, 
another day to be responsible for tenets | 
and still another to sweep and dust the 
living room and kitchen. Each makes 
her own bed, and roommates have a 
special arrangement for cleaning their 
room. The one who prepares breakfast 
is relieved of all other work that day; 
someone else washes the breakfast 
dishes so as to give her time to get | 
ready for school. Two of us cook sup- 
per and arrange lunch for the next day 
at the same time. We make out a pro- 
gram and post it in the kitchen. So 
well has it worked out that not once 
during eight months has there been a 
single murmur about work. Never 
have I seen such harmony in house or 
school work. Each of us has a day off 
every week. By working the daily 
plan, no one is overburdened during ex- 
aminations or before holidays. No one 
has much work and very often we ex- 
change work if we do not feel well or 
have extra work in our room. Our 
monthly grocery and fuel bills were 
never over $15.00 apiece last year. 
This included all our common expenses, 
which we shared equally. We did not 
pay house rent, and we were allowed 
to use the money made at two entertain- 
ments in furnishing our teacherage 
(and purchasing playground equip- 
ment). We were able to pay for our 
furniture, buy dishes and a cook stove 
(we had previously rented one), and 
have a table and wardrobe made. We 
also laid out and equipped two basket 
ball courts. 

The children are much interested in 
the teacherage. The older boys split all 
our wood, while the younger children 
delight to keep the coal and wood box 
filled. We have received a number of 
offerings of fresh meat and canned | 
fruit. 

During bad weather and on ocea- 
sions when we practice at night for en- 
tertainments the teacherage is especial- | 
ly convenient. Besides, the children | 
can use the playground after school as 
we are near to supervise. They have 
no other suitable place for recreation. 
When they are playing games we know 
that they are not in mischief. We have 
also been able to help them in other 
ways. By having them in our home 
while helping them on debates, plays, 
basket ball and base ball programs, we 
have noticed a marked change in their 
attitude toward us and a_ higher re- 
spect for law and order. They used to 
act rudely because they knew no better. 


URINE, You Neannot gad 


But = met es a 
Clean, Healthy Condition 
Use Murine ine Tye 2 Eeneiy 
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Keep y or Eyes | Clean, Clear and Healy. 


Mauriac Eye Remedy Go,, 9 East Obie Sirce!, Chicago 
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RE you one of the marv teachers who 
conduct a class drill in Oral Hygiene? 





Then you must know why the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush is liked so well by children. 
They quickly understand how the tufted 
bristles get between the teeth and clean every 
part. The curved handle fits their little mouths 
and allows for the cleaning of the backs of 
even the back teeth. 


These two important features impress a 
child’s mind just as they have impressed mil- 
lions of grown-ups. That is why it is easier 
to start this splendid systematic habit of brush- 
ing teeth twice a day, when the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush is used. Children like to use it. 


Teachers inter- 
Write to-day. 


Write for our Free Book ‘‘Tooth Truths.’’ 
ested in Oral Hygiene find it most helpful. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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“EMPIRE” MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


THE UP-TO-DATE 






School 
Seating 
Equipment 


TENTED Avé- 22, 1916 
= July 3, 1917 








FOR 


Progressive Educators 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
E. Main Street - = Rochester, N. Y. 


























A Few Shopworn Sets of 
(ie JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


At a 40% Discount 


to Teachers 


As good as new for all practical purposes. 
Not quite perfect in some minor respects— 
perhaps a little soiled, a torn page, corners a bit 
broken—just enough so they cannot be sold as 
new stock. 

Over 50,000 sets of The Junior Instructor have 
been sold in the past three years. Designed for the 
use of mothers in the practical home training and 
development of young children. Equally valuable 
for schoolroom use. Especially rich in educational 
play and handwork material for the lower grades. 

The work comes in two large volumes com- 
prising 480 pages, 26. pages in colors, some bound 
in black Keratol with gold lettering, some in the 
beautiful art style of binding. A separate book of 
Poster Patterns is furnished in addition to the two 
volumes. The regular price is $7.25 and $8.25 according to the style ot binding, 


cash with order. SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a teacher, you need not send any money in advance. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon and we will send you a shopworn set for examination. 
If you are pleased with the books, remit to us the special discount price of only 
$4.35 for the black and gold, $4.95 for the art style of binding, and the books 
are yours. If for any reason the work does not meet with your approval, simply 
return it to us and you incur no obligation to pay a cent. 

"8 The Supply of Shopworn Sets is Very Limited. Do Not Wait -@@ 
THESE BOOKS CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


F. A. Owen Pablishing Company, 708-10 Republie Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Date 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send for examination a shopworn set of Ge JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR as advertised. 
If satisfactory I will send you remittance of $4.35 or $4.95 according to the style of binding I 
select, in full payment. If not satistactory, I will return in ten days. I am a teacher in the 


Check style of binding [ ]ART [_]BLACK 
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A Perennial Christmas Play 


(Continued from page 19) 


They promote school spirit, too, and 
keep the younger grades intelligently 
interested in the grades higher up, 
rousing the pride of emulation and a 
sense of the solidarity of “our school” 
as no individual room celebration could 
do. 

It may be objected that the play 
neglects to give the school that aspect 
of Christmas as a holiday commemorat- 
ing the birth of Christ. But this ele- 
ment, far from being overlooked, is em- 
phasized in the program held through- 
out the morning of the last day before 
vacation, the afternoon of which is de- 
voted to the play. At the morning ex- 
ercises, the school assembles in the 
auditorium to sing sacred carols and 
hear the story of the Christ child told 
by Superintendent Smith and illustrat- 
ed by lantern slides depicting the life 
of the Master up to early manhood. 
Pictures of the most famous madonnas, 
ancient and modern, are thrown on the 
screen as a fitting finale to the exhibi- 
tion. 

Thus the school absorbs the spirit of 
Christmas in all its aspects and learns 
to celebrate the holiday in true com- 
munity style. 





Christmas in Sweden 
(Continued from page 27) 


Now Uncle Robert takes off his cap and 
bows before the nearest full-grown 
spruce and asks its permission to cut 
and carry off its child in honor of the 
Child Jesus. My cousins and.I think 
we see the tall old spruce bend its state- 
ly head in consent. 

“With three powerful strokes of his 
shining ax Uncle Robert fells the little 
tree. It must fall with its top pointing 
due east. If it falls pointing in any 
other direction we believe that bad 
luck will come during next year. With 
much ceremony the tree is loaded on a 
light hand sled. All together we haul 
it home, singing Christmas songs, bal- 
lads and marches as we make our zig- 
zag way among the trees. When the 
farm is but a short distance off, a 
swift herald on snowshoes rushes ahead 
to announce the coming of the Christ- 
mas tree. 

“The big double front doors are 
flung open, and we see Old Johannes, 
the fiddler, playing the jul-polka while 
the tree is being placed in its waiting 
green base. We go to the window and 
find that already hundreds of hungry 
birds have arrived to feast on the big 
Christmas-sheaf out in the front yard. 
It makes us all glad to see them happy. 
With light hearts we enter into all the 


merry fun of our Christmas celebra- 


Exercises on the Number Series 
(Continued from page 34) 


count by 48’s to 384 (= 8 x 48), then 
by 384’s to 1536, then to 3072 (= 8 x 
3864 = 64 x 48), the required answer.” 

_In conclusion we may add that in be- 
ginning an exercise the counting 
should not be carried too high. Chil- 
dren should first learn to count with- 
out hesitation to 10, then to 20 and so 
on, the task gradually increasing in dif- 
ficulty with the expanding powers of 
the child. 

Counting by 11’s, 12’s, 20’s, 25’s and 
50’s may well be introduced, but these 
exercises are not required, of course, 
for skill in the fundamental opera- 
tions. 

Two or three minutes a day should 
be sufficient for the work in counting, 
as other forms of drill should be used 
to add variety and help to retain the 
children’s interest in number work. It 
would be well, in order to avoid need- 
less drill, for teachers to keep indi- 
vidual records of accomplishment in the 
work, and to cease to drill a pupil in 
an exercise in which he has become 
skilled. When the exercise has been 
mastered it may be checked off in the 
record and the pupil asked to repeat it 
only occasionally as a review. 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 
artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post. 

Solve the vexing problem of “‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins. They make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

Christmas is not so very far off! Order early ! 


Colors—Tan, Chocolate and Gray. 


Beautiful Genuine Indian Beaded Designs. 
rder same size as shoe worn. 


SE, scicnssesevesee 6 to 11...-Price Postpaid, $2.75 
WE'D 00 cveccccere aa a 2.25 
Misses’ or Youths’...11 to 2 -..- val aA 2.00 
Children’s -...+-++++- 6 to 10.... os 1.60 
Infants’ ..-seescccees 108 <0. * 1.20 


Order direct from us and save the dealer’s profit. 
None genuine unless bearing our trademark. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 








51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 











SALYTE makes 
every gas-jet e 
furnace. It gives 
you heat where and 
when you want it. It 
uses no heat where you 
don’t need it. 
USAL\YTE, the heating 
marvel. wie) ju warm 
on the coldest ter day 
neg!igible cost. 
The coal it saves will pay 
for it a dozen times over 


only or, e new 
and exclusive in-built 
mantle, for heating and 
lighting. 
For heating only, $1.78 
For heating and lighting, 2 
Order from your. Goater or direct e 


Take no interior substitute. 


J.ILROBINESONS Inc 


\ SFACTURERS OF TH 
FAITOUS USALYTE GAS SIANT! 


130%, 131 Stand PARK AVE. 








For School Maps, 


Large Charts, Telephone Books, Heavy 
Clothing, etc., where you are particular 
about the walls of your room, use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist” 

Adaptable for the hanging of heavy pictures, 

mirrors, clocks, hanging bookshelves, etc., on 
wood or 9 without disfiguring. 
To Teachers, Samples FREE. 

Sold everywhere by Hardware, c per 

or hay Drug, Photo Supply 15 ao 

and Department Stores. P 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 






Geo. P. Way, Artificial Mefcae? {3 Dram 
Ear Drum Co. ‘Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 








Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag 
ae for, Parcels, _Books, Papers, etc. 
, nurses, business oF professional men. 

HANDSOME, USEFUL, DURABLE 
3 .95 Fises 155x10x6, Colom, prown or black, 








Np pe pees = o-_ b in 
C.0.D, Sw Pag only $1.08 when beg arrives. 


Send no money If not sati money back on request. 


WHITNEY, THOMPSON & 0O., Box 8498 Boston, Mass. 
ES 








$ 30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 


G coud 
— SP 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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en Mother's 
Away — 


It’s fun to make 
cocoa for lunch 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


is easily made; of de- 
licious flavor and aro- 
ma. Aside from the 
fun of making it, 
it is a most 
valuable addi- 
tion toa meal, 
asit provides a 
large amount 
of nutrition in 
a readily as- 
similable form 





QC. VU. €. PAT. OFF. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 























DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















A Great Convenience 
for Teachers 


Exactly what you need 
to simplify the task of 
carrying your school pa- 
pers, books, maps, etc., 
safely and systematic- 
ally to and from school. 


A neat, durable and well 
arranged brief case, 
handsome in design—in 
various sizes and styles. 
And remember, we can 
save you from 25 to 40% 
by buying direct from the 
manufacturer. 

Send for our illustrated 
“Folder A’', describing 
the line complete. 


POHS 


MANUFACTURING C0. Inc. 
204 Centre St., New York 











Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 56) 


bags were filled with corn, the returns 
were all profit, and we made nearly two 
dollars on these alone, as I think almost 
every child in the school wanted one. 

We spent two drawing periods on 
simple water-color pictures, the best of 
which we mounted on tinted construc- 
tion paper and bound with passe- 
partout. The glass we obtained from 
chiclet boxes. These pictures sold for 
fifteen cents, and the binding for each 
cost about two cents. 

We bought half a dozen oval tray 
bases (also fibre composition) and wove 
about two inches around them with 
reed, using the double weave. We 
added handles and gave them a coat of 
Japalac, which not only colors but gives 
a glossy finish. These trays cost about 
seventy-five cents apiece and sold for a 
dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a 
half, according to size. 

Almost every girl can crochet these 
days, and our girls added a neat shell 
edge to wash cloths in pink, blue or 
yellow. These cost ten cents apiece and 
sold for twenty cents or two for thirty- 
five, as we had a great many and did 
not want any left. 

We made hot-plate mats of cardboard 
and raffia, various sewing bags, rag 
dolls, and so on, always charging only a 
few cents more than the cost of mate- 
rials, as I considered the making of 
them to be of great benefit to the pupils 
aside from the monetary value. 

Several mothers contributed articles, 
as towels, bibs, small doilies, etc., which 
the larger girls neatly outlined. One 
foreign mother contributed several 
strips of blue and white bed-ticking 
which we made into clothespin bags and 
wash aprons, binding them with a tur- 
key red percale. One teacher ccn- 
tributed a beautiful crocheted collar, 
which added not a little to the sale pro- 
ceeds, 

We made many other articles with 
little or no outlay and not only secured 
enough money for our models but were 
able to buy very handsome statues of 
Washington, Lincoln and Shakespeare 
to beautify our schools—FRANcES M. 
CLAUSEN, Pennsylvania. 


A Help in Multiplication 


To stimulate the interest in my third 
grade in learning the multiplication 
tables, I wrote each child’s name on the 
board, leaving a space after each. As 
soon as a child said one of the tables 
correctly, I wrote the number of the 
table after his name. When a child had 
said all twelve tables, I erased the num- 
bers and placed there a yellow star. 
Each child felt the ‘responsibility of 
finding out which table he had not said, 
and soon learned it. All were anxious 
to get the yellow star. The brighter 
children were given a chance to earn 
additional stars by applying their 
knowledge of the tables in doing mul- 
tiplication problems at the board.—S. 
E. M., Massachusetts. 


Enlarging the Vocabulary 


To enlarge their vocabulary, I ask my 
children to explain the use of each word 
in some _ sentence. This will show 
whether the pupils know the meaning of 
new words or not. Then, after spelling 
the words, I give them outagain. This 
time each pupil takes a word and forms 
a sentence showing the correct use of the 
word. I find this a great help in teach- 
ing the proper use of language, for the 
teacher can teach not only the use of new 
words, but proper verb forms also. In 
assigning a lesson, any new or especially 
difficult word is carefully explained. At 
first my third grade class could scarcely 
use familiar words in sentences for class 
work, but now at the end of six weeks, 
they can take a new word, and after I 
have carefully explained the meaning, 
make a good sentence.—M. E. S., West 
Virginia. 


TEACHERS— Be Gov’t File Clerks 


The U. S. Government needs hundreds File 
Clerks. Examinations are being held everywhere 
constantly. These are permanent positions, pay- 
ing $1340 to $1640 and over a year. The hours 
are short, the work pleasant, and a yearly vaca- 
tion with full pay is allowed. All teachers, who 
are interested, should write IMMEDIATELY to 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t. E 238, Rochester, N. 
Y., for free list of positions open and free sam- 
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“hose Two Oclock Headaches! 


You know the annoyance of headaches that 
come toward the closing hours. They are bother- 
some enough when confined to yourself, but 
when felt by your pupils also, they make study 
impossible. 


“Vaseline” Mentholated Jelly is an invaluable 


remedy for these headaches. A small amount 
rubbed over the forehead brings relief. The 
comforting “‘ Vaseline” Jelly itself, in this me- 
dicament, carries the cooling, healing menthol 
right into the skin, soothing and allaying the 
throbbing nerves. 

Keep a tube of “ Vaseline” Mentholated Jelly in 
your desk. Instruct your pupils to make known 
any cases of headache, and use this remedy 
immediately. 

Teachers will secure a sample size of “‘ Vaseline” 
Mentholated Jelly by using coupon below. 


MANUFACTURING CO, 
(Consolidated) 


CHESEBROUGH 


New York 


17 State Street 


Other valuable “‘ Vaseline” 
remedies 











*Vaseline’’ White—for innumerable 
toilet uses 

** Vaseline ’’ Carbolated—/or scratches, 
burns, etc. 

** Vaseline ’’ Eucalyptol—for head colds 

and nasal catarrh 





FREE! Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. (Consolidated), 17 State St., 
New York. Send me sample tube of ‘‘ Vaseline’? Mentholated Petroleum 











Jelly, as offered in Normal Instructor for December. 
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Address 





School 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 









For Teachers of All Grades. By 

ver Vy ay ans Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain suchmatter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages, They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 
| A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
|| words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
|| aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
— Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
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9 > Prepared Especially for 
Seeley’s Question Book resets. oybe'tevi 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,’’ “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “‘Every Day Plans.”’ 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, Schoo] Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. € THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. ‘The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
: : : book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 

, See este Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
» Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 





i 


Ghe Bear's. 5 
“2s, Qnterigianients 


: “ mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
ee in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
: wise, as desired. 
ee Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
3 FAS, choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
Rites the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
N Jy] <A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
: = to Se lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it ies abundant material for any occasion. 
364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk clothh PRICE 




















$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
of the Editorial Staff of Normal 


Practical Selections (t's. cin 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days, used in the schoolrooms, ord Pransry Phare 

Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by a 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Heips in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study a 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- \., 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and & 

Crafts, How te Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 

Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 

Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The textis divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus “‘Home’’ is the topic 
chosen for the first schoo] month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, itisequally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided atthe close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
throughout are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 


256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and **How f Did 10% (See description On page 69) ....+-.ssssseesees wy 

Every Day Plans, ““°Y StS Emertainmens” and “How J Did It?’ ...... 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t 

Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and **How I Did It??’.... 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and **How I Did It’... 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practcs|Selections 











(or School Year) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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The Christmas Chimes 
(Continued from page 21) 
indeed, as he stole into a corner near 
the door, and waited. 

After a time the priest spoke: “Let 
us wait and not make our offerings till 
the hour when, the legend tells us, the 
bells chimed in the long ago.” So they 
all waited, but when the hour arrived 
the bells were silent. Then said the 
priest, “Bring your offerings to the al- 
tar. 


First arose the king, and the people 
were breathless. What would the king 
give? Straight to the altar he went, 
and taking his crown from his head 
he laid it down, saying humbly, “I give 
my crown itself, to prove that I be but 
the servant of Him Who reigns.” And 
the people said, “Oh, surely for the 
king’s gift the bells will chime.” But 
no, not a sound! The king was sad 
thereat and said softly, “Alas! I be 
not worthy enough.” 

Then came a man of great wealth 
and he had a sack of gold for the altar. 
“I give my gold,” he said, ‘for I have 
nothing more dear to me.” Thought the 
people, “Surely for gold the bells will 
ring.” But though we may do much 
with gold in the world, we cannot bribe 
the angels with it. And the bells 
chimed not. 

Then came a great poet and he laid a 
scroll on the altar. “I give my poem,” 
he said; “it is the best thought of my 
mind.” “Surely,” whispered the people, 
“for a great thought the bells will 
ring.” But no, the bells were silent. 

Then an artist placed beside the 
poet’s scroll a picture. “I give this,” 
he said; “I dipped my brush in my soul 
for the colors. It is my soul itself.” 
And the people were sure the bells 
would ring for the artist’s soul. But no 
chime broke the air. 

One by one the other people laid their 
offerings on the altar but the bells rang 
not. And in his corner Little Brother 
felt smaller and smaller, seeing the 
great company and the wonderful gifts, 
and Big Brother’s coin that had seemed 
so large to him, now seemed so small, 
clutched in his tiny hand. Oh, he 
couldn’t go up before all these people. 
The angels would laugh at such a gift, 
and anyway he was afraid of the priest 
and the king and the mighty company 
of people. As he cowered in his cor- 
ner something spoke in his ear. It 
sounded like Big  Brother’s voice! 
“There is nothing to fear. God is with 
us always. And you promised Big 
Brother to put his coin on the altar.” 

That was true. He had promised; 
so he gathered his baby courage and 
toddled up the aisle to the altar. All 
the people smiled to see a baby going 
up with an offering—all but the priest 
—his eyes were dim. And the baby 
went straight to the altar where he 
placed the coin right beside the crown 
of the king. 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!” 

“Cling! Clang! Cling!” 

“Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong!” 

The bells were a-chime, silvery clear 
on the frosty air; 

The people were breathless! What 
had the child placed on the altar? The 
bells ceased directly and the priest said 
to Little Brother, “What did you place 
on the altar?” 

Little Brother was frightened and 
burst into tears. “I didn’t mean any 
harm,” he sobbed. “I only put Big 
Brother’s coin on the altar.” Then he 
stammered out the story of the starv- 
ing dog. 

The king stood near listening. His 
eyes were moist as he laid his hand on 
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If Worries of the ClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


-Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 


It assistsina pisatant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G-48 5-18 


p——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
h 100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings sur ye ets orenselones Isr 
Visiting—100 f 1.50. 650 f 1.25. 
Cards Business pend Fan ane for 2.00. 
Write your copy plainly .and mail to us with 


P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 























How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


4 Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


BUY CANDY DIRECT 
$2 0 egg Ala = M CHOCOLATE 
A j x _O 


CREAMS, best to be 

had; and a large silk . 
finish American Flag, postpaid, all for 
LOCKE CANDY C0., 2105 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
, Chicago Colle; of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 

cause and cure of rf ir and facial disfigurements. 

Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-12, RIVERSIDE PCBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 























Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


Restores Color 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and £1.00 at drurgists. 
“4-4 Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogu 





Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


66 99 non-breakable, 

Starlyng” ert" panes Art Dolls 
14 inches high, starry eyes, stenciled silk costume. Dis- 
tinctly different BOOKLET of LIMERICKS. MASCOT 
of GOOD LUCK and SUCCESS, also Desirable Toy, $10. 
Studio Art Shop, Box 312, Port Allegany, Penna. 

















Enclose 25c for six Premier prints from six negatives or any 
size rollto be developed. Any size Film Pack and 12 prints 


i, 560c. Extra prinisdceach. Not cheap, but how good. 4 


PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint St., Cincinnati, Ohio ™ 









Se my Cord Ti AY S62 <AVING-PREE TUBES 


usual mileage 


2 





Most modern and lasting of reconstructed tires. SemiCords are reinforced with 
Standard Cord tops pate in picture. Their tough cross strands of cord, 
woven into and under a heavy, t 
: |. wearing quality of any other grade of tires. These are sold by us only and our 
j i guarantee given. Asan extra inducement to 
one new Standard Make tube free with every 
these low prices. Written guarantee with each tire. 

30x3......._------$ 7.50 32x 
9.10 S3K4 ecenccencesnceeeeese> 12.50 35x436 2 

12.85 36x434. 






fectly cured rubber tread, give the greatest 


them we include 
Buy now at 







4 $12.20 34x434 











oS eae 
~ S.only... 10.20 34x4 “ x 15.50 
ene 11.90 32x44. 13.40 35x65. 16.45 
30x3 in Fabric only 33x44. cecasenaat GOD BTKB veneer 17.50 
Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, balance C.O. D. subject to examination. If 
full amount sent with order, deduct 5%. 


SEMI CORD TIRE CO. 64, Boosevelt & Robey St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Young 
The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows t time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from sie 
herthe charm of girlhood \ J 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every wane, 


young iddl d, who h le f. 
Gelecs Gheadd know dbout tie semetiablo” 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill 7 hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners >f the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

mag coeagee facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 


ia Sl 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1242 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 


















Christmas Goods 


H If it’s worth giving it’s 
’ worth giving well—in a 


brightdressof Dennison 
wrappings, labels, rib- 
bon and cards. At10, 000 
dealers. 
8' Send? cenis to Dennison 
Department U, Framingham, Mass., for 
“Christmas Booklet,” a catalog and sug- 
gestion book combined, 


What Next ? 











SONG BOOKS 


The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 


10 CENTS co; 


COPY 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing nimety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
learn these songs. A history of many of 
the songs is given, which feature adds 
+t ag to the interest and helpfulness of the 
b 


ook. 
Size of book, 534,x8% inches. Well 
printed on good paper and bound in strong 
enamel paper covers. 
Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENTS co: 


COPY 


The best all round song book. Contains 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, etc. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more 
$12.50 per hundred, transportation payable 
by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 
4 Ibs. per doz. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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the child’s head. “I know why the 
bells rang,” he said. “Not for the 
crown of the king, not for the gleam 
of the gold, not for the artist’s vision, 
not for the poet’s song, for in all of 
these there dwells, after all, a certain 
vain pride. They rang for the self- 
forgotten love of a little child’s pure 
heart. Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!” 

“Cling! Clang! Cling!” 

“Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong!” 

As if to prove the truth of the king’s 
words the bells were a-chime again! 

When Little Brother went home that 
night, he rushed into the room where 
Big Brother sat before the fire with the 
slumbering dog. “Oh Big Brother,” he 
cried, “the bells rang when I put your 
coin on the altar! You ought to have 
heard them!” 

“T did.” replied Big Brother, dream- 
ily, “and I thought I saw the angels 
pulling the bell rope.” 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!” 

“Cling! Clang! Cling!” 

“Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong!” 

The bells chimed all night long. 


6,400 Schools Have Movies 


The use of motion pictures in schools 
as an aid to instruction is steadily in- 
creasing in popularity throughout the 
United States, according to an investi- 
gation recently made by the Bureau of 
Education. Out of 5,500 elementary 
schools and 4,500 institutions of higher 
grade, covered by the investigators, it 
was found that 6,400 schools in the 
country are equipped with machines for 
projecting motion pictures, and of 
these, 3,720 are elementary schools and 
2,680 are high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, etc. 

Of the 10,000 schools included in the 
investigation, 1,000 have standard size 
projection machines, 484 have made or 
will make arrangements to install ma- 
chines immediately, and 2,025 schools 
have arranged to show the pupils edu- 
cational films outside the school build- 
ings. A summary of the information 
received from the 1,000 schools which 
have installed projection machines, as 
to the source of available funds for se- 
curing the films, shows that in 25 per 
cent of them money is raised by sub- 
scriptions among the pupils, and the 
balance through community gatherings, 
parent-teacher or school improvement 
associations, personal contributions or 
direct from school funds. . Appro- 
priations of money to schools for visual 
education are usually small, although 
several schools have received appropri- 
ations of $500 each. According to the 
information received initial appropri- 
ations and increases depend largely up- 
on the availability of purely education- 
al films, such as supplement textbooks, 
and are suitable for classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Use of the standard size film all over 
the world is essential to the success of 
visual education, and the introduction 
of non-inflammable film equal to in- 
flammable film in price, quality and en- 
durance will greatly promote it. 
The opinion is expressed that some 
schools have had difficulty in pro- 
viding booths for the projection ma- 
chines. However, in several sections of 
the country the stringent laws govern- 
ing . use of the film have been re- 
axed. 


Here is a girl, let us say, in the sixth 
grade who writes not only a legible 
hand but, also, a beautiful one. And 
yet in the writing period she is re- 
quired to write merely because the lock- 
step regime obtains in that particular 
school. The sensible teacher will ex- 
cuse her from writing and give her 
something else to do while the others 
proceed with the writing. If this plan 
isn’t good pedagogy, then so much the 
worse for pedagogy. What is true of 
writing is equally true of complex frac- 
tions. When the boy can solve them 
as soon as they are named the sensible 
plan is to give him some other work to 
do that will challenge his best efforts. 
No school is a good school that loses 
sight of the individual—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 












































How would you like someone to hand you this much money 
in case of sickness or accident? Wouldn’t it be a tre- 
mendous help in the payment of your doctor’s bill ? 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
HOME OFFICE: Lancaster, Pa. 


will be glad to do this for YOU, if you will let it come to 
your assistance in time of financial need. It is exactly what 
its name implies—a beneficial association. It will accept 
you into membership and then protect you against the loss 
of time through sickness, accident, or quarantine, and do it 
at a cost entirely commensurate with your salary, however 
small it may be. 


The Association Pays For 


Sickness Accident Quarantine 
Natural Death Accidental Death Old Age Disability 


Sickness, Accident and Quarantine Benefits are payable the first 
week without extra charge. Sickness “common to both sexes” posi- 
tively the only restriction. The Association has paid for exactly 169 
different illnesses since organization—a wonderful record. It does 
not offer large amounts for the things which never happen, but pays 
liberally for the things which do. We will gladly send you our large 
booklet of Claims Paid in proof of our statement that the “Educators” 
is a real help in time of need. 


THE COST: $12.00 Per Year 


The Association Offers Correspondingly Lower Benefits at an 
Annual Cost of $8.00 





Read I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for e 
W. the prompt payment of benefits after my recent ill- 
hat ness. It seemed like an act of Providence to have Have 
° your representative call upon me for membership, . 
This and my subsequent joining the Association. I had Paid 
M b never been sick in my life, and when it did come Hi 
emoer these benefits were a wonderful blessing. Since that im 
time I can appreciate more than ever the possibili- * 
Says ties of your Association. I hope for some time to Benefits 
come my dues may help to bring the necessities of 
life to some unfortunate one the same as they have Four 
to me during the past six mcnths. ° 
I wish you a happy and prosperous New Year. Times 











The man who wrote the above letter simply availed himself of his 
better judgment when he became a member of our Association. He 
laid aside the thread-bare excuse, “Sometime I will become a member, 
but not now,” and said, “I will,’”’ and has congratulated himself ever 
since. 

In which class are you? Are you going to defer this matter still 
longer, or are you going to act today? Here is the coupon. Fill it out 
this very minute. Even tomorrow may be too late. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


The Educators Beneficial Association, 
421-423 Woolworth Building, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please serd me without obligation on my part, complete infor- 
mation about your protection for teachers. 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 









26, 1921 
Tam going to give away 


e Automobiles 


. « ° ° ’ 
Ihave been giving away automobiles fora longtime. NowI’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and I'll 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equipped 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass windows 
in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 
Don't you want to get it? Send me the coue MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
pon and I'll tell you how, The other car I shall give nal me the coupon now, today. You have every- 
away is a 1921 model Ford Touring Car, also fully ft Th ay pan aaehe et oe ent may ute book avila 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I gives full description of both the cars, and a eurprise tha’ 
receive the coupon I’ll send you full details of my will help you to become the owner of one of these splen 
offer. Besides the two cars, I’m foing to give 
u 













h 
di 
rewards. Maii the coupon—you can not know all the fea- 
fi rs tures of my plan uvless you do. 
away the other rewards listed below. Surely , a postage stamp. 
there is something in that list you want. i 


Don’t send me any money—not even 
but mail the coupon before you forget it. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Cut out and mail 
it now be 


$1800 in Rewards The Reward Man, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Please send me full information about the auto- 
$795 Ford Sedan The mobiles you are giving away. The signing of this 
$510 Ford Touring Car Reward Man coupon does not obligate me in any way. 296 
$300 Piano or Motor- Box 1632 

, cycle Philadelphia, 
$100 Diamond Ring Pa. 






$75 Victor Victrola 
$SO Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case 


Complete Instructor. School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 













The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth eovered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside.: This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (For Graded List of Titles see advertisement on 
page 74 of November number. 

The books contain 32 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 

The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher’s use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
eontains only one-half the number of 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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An Appeal for Kindergartens 
By Bessie Locke 


Corresponding Secretary, National Kindergarten 
Association 
ANY years ago Abraham Lincoln 
M said, “We find ourselves in the 
peaceful possession of the fairest 
portion of the the earth as regards ex- 
tent of territory, fertility of soil, and 
salubrity of climate. We find ourselves 
under the government of a system of 
political institutions conducing more es- 
sentially to the needs of civil. and re- 
ligious liberty than any of which the 
history of former times tells us. We, 
when mounting the stage of existence, 
found ourselves the legal inheritors of 
these fundamental blessings—’tis ours 
to transmit them. 

“At what point snall we expect the 
approach of danger? By what 
means shall we fortify against it? I 
answer, if it ever reach us it must 
spring up amongst us; it cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our 
lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we 
must live through all time or die by 
suicide.” — 

We are to-day in grave danger of 
moral and spiritual suicide. Our ma- 
terial wealth has increased beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of our an- 
cestors, but our spiritual growth has 
not kept pace with this progress. As 
evidence of this we learn that last year 
property valued at $45,000,000 was stol- 
en in transportation, and that the cost 
of our criminal classes is $3,500,000 a 
day! And during the first half of this 
year 225 children committed suicide! 

In view of these appalling facts it 
behooves us to consider what can be 
done to stem the tide of wretched peo- 
ple flowing toward our reformatories 
and prisons. 

The answer is so simple it is strange 
that it need be asked, for the kinder- 
garten long ago demonstrated its ef- 
ficiency as a means of developing char- 
acter and the moral and social virtues 
essential to good citizenship. In addi- 
tion, it is a potent means of American- 
izing the alien and of increasing effi- 
ciency, thus augmenting our national 
prosperity. 

It is to be hoped that public opinion 
throughout the country may spur edu- 
cational authorities to provide this 
educational advantage for all of the 
4,500,000 children now being deprived 
of their rights. 


The Schools and the Health 
Movement 


Following are statistics recently com- 
piled by the Bureau of Education with 
regard to health instruction and other 
efforts to promote the health of school 
children. + To secure data question- 
naires were sent to public schools 
throughout the country. 


Number of states represented- - 48 
Number of schools- - - - - - - - 4,016 
Number of children- - - - - - - 760,563 
Number of schools doing weigh- 
ing (19 per cent)- - - - - - - 791 
Number of children weighed 
(15.6 per cent)- ------ - 118,728 
Number of schools in towns of 
less than 2,500 doing weigh- 
ing--------------- 307 
Number of schools using class- 
)room-weight record - - - - - - 504 
Number of schools having 
~seales (8.4 per cent.)- - - - - 341 
Schools using “Health crusade” 640 
Schools using textbooks, talks, 
_ jete. (382 per cent)- - - - -- 1,308 
Schools. using child health 
*\material --------------- 10 
Schools using child welfare 
material -------------- 2 
Schools reporting no health 
work (42 per cent)- - ----- 1,712 
Nurses: 
County ------------- A2 
School- -------------- 187 
Red Cross- - ---------- 3 
Nutritional clinics and feeding 
(0.72 per cent)- ------- 29 
Number of schools having med- 
ical inspection (1.9 per cent) 80 
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Ohe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 


| BOOK II—For Second Half of 


First Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 

a new series of Primers and 

Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 


If used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Suppk- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 
case, the second book being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 


These readers are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 
blends are developed, as well as 
common words that a first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 
grade from the first to the fourth 
inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 


They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. is 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
will be 
text book schools where, many _ times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The price is 12c per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage prepaid. 


Send a Trial Order Today. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
MCCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 


equally desirable either in free | 
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“How! 
Didiv 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 











ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote  school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 

“*How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted tor publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle. 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 

Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It” is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 


Teachers will find various subdivisions which 
in “How I Did It” are given below, together 
a greater wealth of with the number of topics 


treated in each. 
NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 60 


material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 







ofits sizeand price. Arithmetic «.......:....e008 39 
The helps and de- Language..----.-..-0sse0ees 61 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ Geography ...-+.+---++++0+++ 26 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling ........-..-....0++ 48 
of them — are well History -..--- . 32 
worth the price of Writing.... . ae, 
the book. ae eis ve Ps 
4“ * ” VEIOMES «000. ee ecveeeeeeceeeee 
How I Did It Decoration and Art..... 30 


contains 320 pages Sietase Stade end 


printed in clear, “ 
jable type on a eg > emcee 4 
di grade ofpaper. liomestic Science...--.-» 


aining.:-- 





Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices. 
“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed”’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
is i Order from Nearest Point. 


Manual Tr 
Music... 
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Cheer Up Corner 
ST. ANTHONY AND COBBLER 
JOHN 


Anthony the Monk 
Dwelt in the desert sands, alone with 


Beyond remotest ken of other men, 

= sought, by strictest due to every 
rite 

With prayers and fastings of the ere- 


mite 
To perfect life and make his soul more 
white. 


To Anthony the Monk 

There came, upon the still noon air, a 
voice,— 

“Saintly and pure thy life, my Anthony, 

And in it my sore heart doth much re- 
joice. 

Yet, there in Alexandria, lives one 

More saintly still than thou—old Cob- 
bler John.” 

“Lord—how?” 
“Nay—that I leave to thee, my son.” 


So Anthony the Monk 

Took staff and gourd, and toiled across 
the waste 

To far-off Alexandria in haste; 

And found the house, and said to Cob- 
bler John, 

“The fragrance of your saintliness is 
blown 

To heaven itself. I pray you make it 

nown,— 

What do you then beyond all other men, 

That your sweet virtue has such great 
renown?” 


“Nay then,” said Cobbler John, 

Nor slacked one instant from his ardu- 
ous toil, : 

“T know of nought that should to God 
be known. 

Unless, indeed,” he said, perplexedly, 

“That every shoe I cobble is to me 
Christ’s own. 

To me it is, you see. And every one 

Is done my best for Him alone.” 


Then Anthony the Monk 

~~ his grey head, and very humbly 
said,— 

| strove to make a saint of Anthony. 

You find the Christ in every man you 
see. 

Your way is best and you the more are 
blest.” 

He knelt and kissed the cobbler’s grimy 
fist. 

And went,—but went not back into the 
waste. 

John Oxenham, from 
“The Vision Splendid.” 


BY AND BY 


All that we have willed, or hoped, or 
dreamed of good, shall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself; 
beauty, nor good, nor power, 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist, 

When eternity confirms the concep- 
tion of the hour. 

The high that proved too high, the 
heroic for earth too hard, 


no 


The passion that left the ground to | 


lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover 
and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once; we 
shall hear it by and by. 
Robert Browning. 


NUGGETS 


I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last, to ail, 

And every winter turn to spring. 
Tennyson. 


Poor! is he poor who has God’s gift 


of dreams? 
Clinton Scollard. 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us—or we find it not.—Emerson. 


To get a few flowers we must sow 
plenty of seed.— Bishop Whately. 


Of all work that produces results 
nine-tenths must be drudgery.—Bishop 
of Exeter. 

Not knowing when the dawn will 

come, 


I open every door. 
Emily Dickinson. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


America Famishes 


hence are able to teach others. 


Son of God are deceiving millions! 
Theodore Roosevelt said: 


of the Bible. 
of the Bible.” 


ignorance of the Bible. 

Announcement of Sunday services in the 
newspapers of the large cities are largely those 
of Spiritualism, Rationalism, New Thought, 
Christian Science and Sunday Evening Clubs 
that fail to hold up the Cross of Christ; piti- 
fully few of them are of churches which honor 
God's Word and are full of zeal for the gospel. 

What is the lesson for the readers of this 
advertisement? Is it not this? 


CHRISTIAN, PREPARE 


Enter without delay upon systematic study of 
the Bible; or, if already such a student, press on 
to the goal in view! 

No matter what your occupation, 
study the Bible by correspondence. 
Doing this, yeu will find that as you proceed 
with your studies your life will be wondrously 
enriched and blessed; your latent intellectual 
powers will develop and expand; your stores of 
knowledge and wisdom increase; your vision 
and understanding gloriously broaden! 

And then, as you humbly place all at the 
Master’s disposal, how the Holy Spirit will use 
you to bless this so terribly needy, sin-cursed 
world, 

Don’t wait until a more convenient season! 
Fill out the coupon below at once, and a pros- 
pectus will be sent to you promptly, telling all 
about our eight Bible Correspondence Courses— 
the Synthetic Course, Chapter Summary Course, 
Bible Doctrine Course, Scofield Bible Course, 
Introductory Bible Course, Christian Evidences, 
Practical Christian Work, and Evangelism. 


ENROLL NOW 


These courses have never been sold for profit, 
but at very low prices in order that as many as 
possible might have the priceless opportunity of 
systematic training in the Scriptures. Per- 
haps never in all history was there so great a 
need and demand for Trained Christian Work- 
ers, able to “rightly divide the Word of Truth.” 

A letter from a Methodist minister in Aus- 
tralia who had: just completed the Scofield 
Course, says: 

“I must speak a word of appreciation for the 
Scofield Course. (1) I like it because it is 
built on the Granite Rock—the Bible. (2) It 
shows great spiritual understanding. (3) It 
lays bare the sores of the soul and mind and 
applies the healing word. (4) It shows a care- 
ful examination of the works great 


you can 


of our 


For men and women of yielded hearts, and 
minds trained in the Bible through faithful per- 
severing study; who know God and His Word and 


Oh, how great is the need for such teachers, in 
and out of the churches, in the homes, in the Sun- 
day-schools, in Bible conferences, everywhere! 


False substitutes for the glorious gospel of the 


“To every man who faces life with real desire 
to do his part in everything, I appeal for a study 
No man can afford to be ignorant 


Yet storm-tossed hearts, hungry for comfort 
and help, on every hand in thousands, starving 
for the Bread of Life and the Living Water, are 
being snared and deceived. by Satan through 


C9 


for Bible Teachers 





Theodore Roosevelt 


spiritual teachers. (5) It primarily shows the 
mind of the Spirit rather than the mind of the 
writer—it is written for the glory of God. (6) 
It has been generally helpful to a young Meth- 
odist minister by teaching him what is in the 
Bible and how to use it, more than all his pre- 
vious theological training. (7) It is a course 
he can recommend to his young brethren in the 
Methodist ministry—or any ministry.” 

A Vermont 

“I am getting far more out of my Scofield 
Course than I had in all my Bible Training 
heretofore.” 

A recent letter from a Philadelphia student 
says: 

“I wish to express my deep appreciation of 
the Synthetic Course. It has been the means 
of a marked change in my life, and helped me 
to study the word as I never have before. It is 
truly wonderful.” 

Another student of the Synthetic 
Methodist clergyman, wrote: 

“It affords me unspeakable pleasure to ex- 
press my appreciation of what the Synthetic 
Bible Study Course has done for me.” 

Here is a testimony from a_ distinguished 
clergyman of Tsinghua College, Pekin, China 

“I have been so impressed with the value of 
hiding the Word in my heart, that I have taken 


student wrote: 


Course, a 


the study of this course up again (Practica! 
Christian Work), which I had dropped for a 
term.” 

There is no better time tc start than 
Fill in and mail the coupon at once. 

You will be a personal pupil—time, place and 


amount of study under your own control 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


| THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 





Send me your prospectus giving complete 
information regarding your eight courses 
Correspondence Pible Study. 
| Name 
| addres 








128 Pages 








TO INCULCATE THE IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM AND GOOD CITI- 
ZENSHIP IN THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF OUR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IS THE PURPOSE OF 


“Making Americans” 


A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism 
in the Schools 


Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League 


Limp Cloth Covers 


HE teaching of ‘‘Americanism,”’ 
functions of our public school system today. ( ) 
and understanding of the ideals on which our nation was founded 

is essential to good citizenship and it is the duty of the teachers of 
America to instill these ideals in the hearts and minds of their pupils. 
Our new book, “Making Americans,” has been prepared with the par- 
ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of 
teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. 

The book is sold at a very low price in order that it may be available t 

pupils not only in the city schools butin the village and rural districts a 
A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. Order a copy today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville,N.Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Full Stock Carried at Both Offices. 


32 Cents Per Copy 


is regurded as one of the chief 
A thorough knowledge 


o all teachers and 
as well. 


Order from Nearest Point. 




















FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
| 28 More Fables from sop 
| *29 Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


The Instructor Literature Series provides 
made to fit the school course, and become par 
cepted Classics, a large numbe 
published, and is being strengt 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
Literature. The grading is necessari stic 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is par 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equa 





7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 











History ; 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—Jaguire 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Bessinners 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stortes 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

*34 Stories from Grimm—/7Zaylor 

*36 Little Red Riding Llood—Reiztes 

*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rezler 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Littie Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Afayne 
*s0 Wings and Stings—Halifazx 
*41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rette 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezier 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvransion 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smth 


*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Wiuter—Smizth 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smzth 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—AMag ive 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smiih 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rahbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*s6 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—A/e/calf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JSes? 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—ezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Rezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*2k2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems aud Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*sz Story of Glass—//anson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
“125 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartIII. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Pianut People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—fezter 











*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—owers 
“44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus—McCade 

55 Story of Whittier—M/cCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Aaker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
“69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
“166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 264, 165,166 a1¢ 
the stories from ‘Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 


ated Be spectaitl f new titles each year. 
hened by the addition of ne . 
4 They include Fables and Myths, 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cransion 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selectious from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—Fazxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—J//alifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsiuto Bird Nooks-I—AMc/e 
*1S1 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*§1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
*83 Story of Printing—AcCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
*8s Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 Ainericau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
"178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cvanston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
ingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Carroll 


in 





*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 


good reading in convenient and inexp 
t of the equipment of the school. 


¥*202 Alice’s Further Adveutures in 
Wonderland—Carrol]_ 

*256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes | 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bazi. 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 


Ba 
#314 Fietenchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories— Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*94 Story of Sugar—ezter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family— Denton 
*280 Making of the World- Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World— Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time— Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
“80 Story of the Cabots— McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
3 Story of Nathan Hale—MCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant- McFee 
*ror Story of Robert E Lee— McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/ceCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne— Mcfee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant— McKane 
“144 Story of Steam - A/cCabe 
*145 Story of McKin'ey~ AM/cBride 
157 Story of Dickeus—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—AfcBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—AlcFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare— Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers1n Pana- 
ma—BSush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
sapplied also in 
Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 


Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature _ 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
#61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History iu Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, ‘Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—Dela Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
“186 Heroes from King. Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Awing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—JSush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
lI—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
“313 In Nature’s Fairyland Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Natare and Industry 
*tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*208 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-~Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 





nople) —Bush 


O Books at 7 Cents Eac 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


ensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
lly prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
Nature, eo pen Pysyice we ge ee eo 
ic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
y Goes ticularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grad 

lly suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 
¥*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—FPlumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
“116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*360 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleoun—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—BSush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—ABush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
“224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
“266 Story of Belgiuin—Grzfis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Steries of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
$13 Story of Ilinois—Smzih 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
§"3 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
52 Story of Minnesota— Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio— Galbreath 
“536 Story of Pennsylvania— March 
*540 Story of ‘Tennessee— Overall 
542 Story of Utah- Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Storv of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/i7zng 

*32 Legend of SleepyHollow- /rving 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Srown 

*24 Yhree Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

¥25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne * 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories— Hawthorne 

*119 Bryants ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

“120 Ten Seiections fram Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Hoimes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 


and 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive”’ and things that are “cheap”’, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘cheap”’—they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawihorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—.Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawithorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literatare 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/feliow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wap)iiiter + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





es, and those in 





It is 


and 








123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—Zlrvin, 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from tlie 
Sketch Book—Z/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘ales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—fazon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI : 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—Part II 
“241 Stor of the Iliad — Church 


Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 

*26c Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig . 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson F 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-urnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Czesar—Selections 
130 Menry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scoit’s Lady of the Lake— 
CauntolI + 
143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15c Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adains and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Vebster ¢ 
“151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—BSy7on + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washiugton’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazxon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 


t These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introductzon or explan- 
atory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7e Each. Postage, 1¢ per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 4c per dozen or $7.60 per 100. 











Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding tha 
faetory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


tif they are not found satis- 
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For Eighth Grade 


12 CENTS PER COPY 


HE entire six volumes of our new 
series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in tne 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7.. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

In this series of books the constructive 
work is actually appealing to children and 
ithas a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Lang and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication, 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad. 
ed Language and mposition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 








Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ayres’s Study of State School 
Systems 


6c N Index Number for State 
A School Systems,” by Dr. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, Director of the 
Russell Sage Foyndation’s Department 
of Education, declares that Montana 
has the best public school system in the 
United States. The “index number” is 
obtained by taking the official data 
showing the number of children attend- 
ing school, the amount of training they 
secure, the progress they make, the 
amounts expended for buildings and 
supplies, the salaries paid the teach- 
ers, and other similar items, and com- 
bining these factors to show the gener- 
al standing or efficiency of the school 
system. 

The most notable educational change 
that has taken place during the fifty 
years covered by the report is in high 
school attendance. There are now one 
hundred times as many pupils enrolled 
in high schools as there were in 1870. 
The number then was 19,000, and now it 
is nearly 2,000,000. 

Statistics given in this book indicate 
that since 1890 the West has been com- 
ing up educationally, while the East has 
been going down. The greatest rela- 
tive improvement has been made by 
Utah. In general, the gains of the 
Western states and the losses of the 
Eastern states have counterbalanced 
each other. The state which has had 
the most consistently high record is 
California. The figures show that in 
1900 Massachusetts held first place, in 
1910 Washington, and in 1918 Mon- 
tana. 

A table showing the standing of the 
various states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
Porto Rico, gives higher ratings to our 
territorial possessions than to many of 
the states. Hawaii stands just above 
Illinois and below Nebraska; the Canal 
Zone above South Dakota and below 
Kansas; Porto Rico above Virginia and 
below West Virginia. Ten Southern 
states have records poorer than that of 
Porto Rico, whose per capita wealth is 
only $200. This is about one-tenth the 
per capita wealth of the average state. 
Porto Rico supports her schools from 
her own revenues and has a large col- 
ored population, yet she has a longer 
school year than any state in the Union 
and pays higher salaries than most of 
our Southern states. The degree to 
which the different states have lost or 
gained in relative rank since 1890 is 
shown by the following table: 


Rank Rank 
in in 

State 1890 1918 Gain 
Utah 27 7 20 
North Dakota 33 14 19 
Idaho 36 17 19 
New Mexico 47 28 19 
Washington 19 5 14 
Iowa 17 6 11 
Arizona 13 3 10 
Oregon 29 19 10 
Nebraska 30 21 9 
Indiana 24 16 8 
Montana 8 1 5 4 
Minnesota 25 18 q 
Michigan 15 9 6 
South Dakota 31 26 5 
New Jersey 7 4 3 
Georgia 45 42 3 
West Virginia 39 37 2 
Ohio 12 11 1 
Missouri 32 31 1 
Tennessee 40 39 1 
Louisiana 42 41 1 
North Carolina 44 43 1 
California 2 2 me 

Texas 35 35 A 
Loss 
Virginia 37 38 1 
Alabama 43 44 1 
South Carolina 46 47 1 
Wyoming 21 23 2 
Arkansas 41 45 4 
Connecticut 5 10 5 
Nevada 10 15 5 
Kansas 20 25 5 
Kentucky 34 40 6 
Massachusetts 1 a Y 4 
Colorado 6 13 7 
Vermont 22 29 7 
Illinois 14 22 8 
Delaware 26 34 8 
Florida 28 36 8 
Mississippi 38 46 8 
New York 8 12 9 
New Hampshire 18 27 9 
Maine 23 32 9 
Pennsylvania 9 20 11 
Wisconsin 16 30 14 
Rhode Island 4 24 20 
Maryland 1l 33 22 


“An Index Number for State School 
Systems” is published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 St., New 
York. The price is 70 cents. 
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° All with same name 
Three Pencils Santa Claus or Holly Box 
C. Ne DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York City 
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HIGH GRADE PENCILS ENGRAVED IN GOLD 

With YOUR or any other NAME. 

3 Pencils for 40 cents. or Floral Box. We f 

6 Pencils for 75 cents bett cils than any other } 
Orders filled in 24 hours. Q 1 from Banks 
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Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics. 


THE art of building laboratory furniture is as definite and exact as science 
itself. The Wiese factory is prepared to furnish durable, satisfaction- 
giving laboratory equipment of standard design or special order. 


Without cost or obligation to you, we extend the services of our engi- 
neering department in planning your laboratories. 
enough—we want to make friends. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG No. 21 


To make sales is not 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


FACTORY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 





A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 
More Than 59,000 Sets of Previous Editions Have Been Sold 


NEW edition 
of Practical 
i Methods, Aids 
and Devices for 
Teachers has just 
been printed. New 
material has been 
added makin “0 
books larger, 

and more helpful 
than ever before. 

Thousands of tea- 
chers have found 
these books. of in- 
estimable value in 
their daily work and 
they are endorsed in 
the highest terms 
by Superintendents, 
Principals and edu- 
cational authorities 
generally. 

Their cost to 
you in combina- 
tion with Nor- 
mal Instructor- 
Primary Plans 
is only about 
THREE AND 
ONE-THIRD 
CENTS A DAY 
FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. 

Read 
Our Offer 
and 
Guarantee 
Below. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I — Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Hygiene, Physical Edu- 
cation, Arithmetic, Language, His- 
tory, Picture Study, Gymnastics, 
Exercises and Games. 

VOLUME II — Agriculiure, Story 
Telling, Drawing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, 
School Gardens, Citizenship, Nature 
Study, Dramatization, Writing, Reci- 
tations, Plays and Exercises. 


576 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 


possible. The teacher can turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to 
find just the material needed for her use, The books ere splendidly illustrated throughout and the 
Drawing Section contains several pages of plates in colors. 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
Size, Binding, Etc. umes, each 9xl2inches. There are 288 pages ineach volume with two 
ten-inch columns to the page. The contents are equa) to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is 
printed in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the 
best resultsin printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the 
durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price hers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $3.00 a $1.00 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding seven months, Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a 
discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 


*. 50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Pr ice of the Books next succeeding five months. ount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with sie making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below, 


GUARANTEE 

Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 










Two 
Volumes 
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9x12 
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USE THIS ORBER BLANK 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given nea 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year, I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

; CT I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 

im I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee itis understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 


herewith wil] be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. we a Of tif ed to a 

If the Books Alone Are Ordered ince’ Py, check mark (=) Aah hte dies 

the mannerin which payment is to be made. . : en y' 
of their delivery, we 


CJ Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


r] Tam enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


will refund at once 
the money advanced 
Name ...ccccccccceccccveceucssereeecsesesesees seseerssesesesesesenseeeeeene ° and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





“I wish I knew how to get rid of 
trouble.” “I’ll help you out. I know 
a fellow who’s always looking for it!” 


“Now, Dorothy,” said the teacher to 
a small pupil, “can you tell me what a 
panther is?” “Yeth, ma’am,” lisped 
Dorothy. “A panther ith a man that 
makths panths.” 


“And now, sir,” thundered the bully- 
ing lawyer, “tell the court what’ you 
were doing in the interior.” “I never 
went there,” retorted the witness, in- 
dignantly; ‘ey stayed in the smokeroom 
all the evening.” 


“He is the most tender-hearted man 
I ever saw.” “Kind to animals?” “I 
should say so. Why, when he found 
the family cat insisted on sleeping in 
the coal bin, he immediately ordered a 
ton of soft coal.” 


“Now, my son, WA ‘said the conscien- 
tious father, ‘ ‘tell me why I punished 
you.” “That’s it,” blubbered the boy 
indignantly. “First you pounded the 
life out of me, an’ now you don’t know 


Street Orator—I advocate « the * re- 
moval of all the Poles to a province of 
their own. Inebriated Citizen (on the 
edge of the crowd—I hic—agree with 
you. I hic—just ran into seven of them 
trying to—hic—get here. 


Mrs. Henpeck—To think that I once 
considered you a hero! Oh, la-la-la! 
Mr. Henpeck—I suppose the thought 
struck you on the evening I performed 
the death-defying and foolhardy act of 
proposing marriage to you. 


Dougald—I saw ye cairrying for 
the minister yesterday, Erchie; wit 
kind o’ player is he? Erchie—Man, 
he’]l never mak’ a gowffer. D’ye ken 
what he says when he misses the ba’?”’ 
Dougald—No; whit does he say? 
Erchie (disgustedly,)—“Tut, tut!” 


Mr. Sampleson is a very irascible 
man, and is in the habit of punishing 
his boys severely. Not long since he 
observed that one of his sons needed a 
new pair of trousers. He scolded the 
boy for wearing out his clothes so fast. 
“Pa, no trousers can last any time the 
way you hit,” replied the son, re- 
proachfully. 


For an hour the teacher had dwelt 
with painful iteration on the part 
played by carbohydrates, proteids and 
fats, respectively, in the upkeep of the 
human body. At the end of the lesson 
the usual test. questions were put, 
among them, “Can any girl tell me the 
three foods required to keep the body in 
health?” There was silence till one 
maiden held up her hand and replied: 
“Yer breakfast, yer dinner and yer sup- 


per, 3” 


“T hear you are going *to marry 
Archie Blueblood?” said one society 
woman to another. “Is is true? “Mar- 

him?” exclaimed the other. “Not 
likely. What on earth could I do with 
him? He’s rejected from the Army, he 
can’t ride, he can’t play tennis, golf, 
nor, for that matter, can he even drive 
a motorcar!” “Oh!” said the friend, 
“but he can swim beautifully, you 
know.” “Swim, indeed! Now, I ask 
you, would you like a husband you had 
to keep in an aquarium?” 


A little girl was asked upon her re- 
turn home, how she liked the singing of 
the congregation in the church. “I 
liked it very much indeed,” she said, 
“although all the people said it was 
bad.” “All the people said it was bad! 
What do you mean, my dear?” “Oh, it 
was so bad that I heard the people 
praying, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us 
miserable singers.’ ” 


“Now, Jack,” said the teacher to the 
bad boy, as he took up the ruler, “this 
is going to hurt me worse than it will 
you.” “All right,” said Jack, “den let 


me do the wallopin’.” 


“The difference between a states- 
man and a — is that the states- 
man is dea 





December 1926 


In Tennessee they tell of a judge, a 
man well versed in the law but entire- 
ly self-educated, who had to contend 
with the difficulties of orthography all 
his life. In the old days he lived in 
Knoxville, and for a long time he in- 
sisted upon spelling it “Noxville.” 
Finally his friends educated him up to 
the point of prefixing a K; so thor- 
oughly, in fact, was the lesson learned 
that a few years later, when he moved 
to Nashville, nothing could prevent him 
from spelling it “Knashville.” Then, 
some time later, the judge moved again, 
this time to Murfreesboro. On the day 
that he began to write his first letter 
from this place he scratched his head 
in perplexity and finally exclaimed: 
“I give it up! How on earth can they 
spell the name of this place with a K?” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY ACT OF AUG. 24, 1912 


of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
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Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pnd. 
jication. Literary Bureau, N16, Haanibal, Blo. 


Writers- 


PENMANSHIP CERTIFICATES. Send 15c (coin) 
for written sample. PRINCE, 130 W. 104th, New York. 








Cash or ro’ 


7 s J 
Inventions Gommercialized se22hseiie%>. 


QRATIONS, Debates, Essays, Etc., written to 
order. P. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Auto to men to introduce poultry. and stock compounds, 
IMPERIAL CoMPANY, D5, - PARSONS, KANSAS. 


Send only 12 2ce-stps for 4 dif. ee age’ Pa 
Everywhere. Bargains le. You need thi 
you may be using. State Register.  Sprineticld 1 lil. 


ae pose ic and a 
Write A Song Poem {compote masic “Bend poe 
today. E. HANSON, 3810 Broadway, Room 111, CHICAGO 


BASKETRY AND CRAFT MATERIALS, came 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane tools for work 


in oy beads, stencilin g. wood block Detntingr china, giass 
ing, painted copuets pottery, 


wood, 
Stoughton Drake, inc. 12 Everett St. ” filston Sta. Boston 34, Mass. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 = $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course, 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


we THE WORDS FOR A SONG! We will 
write the music and guarantee publication on a 

royalty basis. Submit poems on a royalty basis. 
Seton Music Company, 920 8. Michigan Ave,, Room 118, Chicago 


Seance pee NG 
U. &)3upply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


bd « $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-$3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


WRITE NEWS maul 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. St. San Mo: 


TYPEWRITERS % Delivered d by Parcel Post. 


es rented, or 
sold on Monthly Senin son omy! sa. ‘on Prices $40.00 and 
up. of Toi Smeg eng in Shorthand and Po 
Free of AGNES terms are for 30 DAYS ONLY 
Address TA EGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, Ontt 


Wigs, Make-up Materials, 

‘Wax Noses, Amateur Plays fer Laden, 
Churches and Schools. Catalogue for 10 
Cents. N. Trademore Co. Toledo, Ohio 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
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: Greetings 


Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3144x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Design of poinsettia flowers and mistletoe beautifully 
printed in colors. Lettering and photograph panel are 
stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school in- 
serted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is not 
desired an artistic winter Iandscape in colors will ap- 
pear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 314x5%4 inches 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Design is made up of a cluster of mistletoe beautifully 
reproduced in colors. Lettering and photograph panel 
are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school 
inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired, an artistic winter landscape in colors will 
appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can bring real happiness to your pupils at 
Christmastime by presenting each of them with 
one of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souv- 
enirs described and illustrated on this page. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your schoo! officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styies of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe No. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs appearing on them are 
reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of print- 
ing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
they appeared in the artist’s original. Any of these four styles of 
Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school build- 
ing if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the center 
panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 66. 65, 75 and 80 


e Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: Onedozenor | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.25. Additional ones or- 


or less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 16 cents each. dered atsame time, 12 centseach. 


Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 


Four Calendar Styles 





No. 60C No. 80C No. 75C No. 65C 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Poinsettia Holly Mistletoe 
Design Design Design Design 


Our calendar styles of Souvenirs are especially suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. Your pupils will hang them on the walls of their homes 
and treasure them for many years to come. 

The four calendar styles illustrated above are all made up in identi- 
cally the same manner and differ only in the designs appearing on 
them. Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and 
as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertain- 
ing to your school. The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and 
gold with photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is’ not desired an appropriate landscape in 
colors will appear in its place. The front card and inner pages are 
attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 
1921 calendar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. The bor- 
der design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The inner 
pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, school 
board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. The two 
ecards and intervening sheets are tied at the top with a silk ribbon. 
Size of souvenir 4x7% inches. 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 


e Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 

Without Photograph: One doz. 
or less, $2.00. Additional onesor- 
dered at same time, 14centseach. 


With Photograph: One dozen or 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 18 centseach. 

When two or more teach- 


Special Discount on Club Orders YPcn.ty° co" Ree sees 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one ‘your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
p will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs 
plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not 
leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the 
place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the 
name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u's to dis- 
tinguish them from n's. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

Many Souvenirs Should be Ordercd as There are Names Appear- 
ing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent se- 
curely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank 
draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as 
possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 


at the proper time. 
Art Department, 























Holly Souvenir No. 75 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 3'%x5%4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Holly design artistically printed in colors. Lettering 
and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 


graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired a dainty land- 
scape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 


contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 














lida: 
co ae 








Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 344x514 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Poinsettia design artistically printed in colors. Letter- 
ing and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired an attractive 
winter landscape in colors will appear in its place. 


The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


































cA Song, a Verse, 

a Story, bringing 

a Message of 
“Good Teeth 
Good Health” 


A New Sort of Record— 


One of the CoLGATE Classroom Helps 


“PITHE Clean Story” record is the latest 
addition to dental hygiene helps which 
we supply school principals and teachers. 


Since many schools are now equipped with 
talking machines and this method of enliv- 
ening a lesson is considered sound pedagogy, 
the Colgate Educational Department has 
originated for you a well-rounded lesson, 


readily applied, in record form. 
Let one child start tne story and then after 


a few sentences stop quickly and see what 
other child can most quickly continue 
the tale. It will be fun for the little folks 


while they are learning that clean teeth 
and healthy mouths are the first rules for 
Good Health. 


This record and the other “Colgate’s Class- 
room Helps” mentioned below were devel- 
oped by educators to vivify the message of 
“Good Teeth—Good Health.” The pleasant 
lesson is one a child remembers. 


The same principle applies to the use of a 
dentifrice. The habit of brushing the teeth 
twice a day is made a pleasant task, for 
COLGATE'’S Ribbon Dental Cream is a deli- 
cious dentifrice, as well as safe and efficient. 


If you have a talking machine in your school, send today for “The. Clean Story” record, 
enclosing 12 cents in stamps to help defray the cost. 

Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, as a teacher, without charge once a 
year. You receive enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of your 
pupils, Included are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and other 


practical information. 4 


And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


~ COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 7 





FILL IN THIS COUPON 


f------------ 













COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Se., New York 


member of School Board) 


Please send me, free of charge, “‘Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps” (Cross the above line out if 
you have already sent for them this school year), 


I am enclosing 12c in stamps to help defray cost 
of “The Clean Story” record. (Cross this ous 
if you cannot use record) 

(Write here, accurate express or parcel post 
shipping address, stating which) ....cccceccecee 


(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


| 
| 
| 
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